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some i^ualiticM Cssentiat ta the flotwlist. 

In order to attain to some idea of what qualities are 
essential to the novelist, we must first inquire, what is the 
task which he has to perform f The world of fiction is a 
very large world, and that province in it called the Novel 
is a most extensive and growing province. Of late years 
it has been widening its limits in many direetdons — con- 
que^g a new nation there, here claiming a new science 
for its own, appropriating a new sect in religion, or 
dilating on some great chapter in histoiy. And in pro- 
portion to the extent of its efforts is the difficulty in 
nnding an answer to the question. What is a novel ? 
Difficult as the answer may be when we look at the 
ingredients in many novels, if we look at their essence 
alone it cannot fail to be this — a novel is a work 
of art. It must always be so, oven where, as in many 
cases, the art is but as a drop in a whole bucket of science 
and speculation. 

A novel is a work of art, thoueh not general^, nor 
necessarily, of the highest kind of art. The following 
remarks by a fellow of Balliol College may throw some 
l^t on art, in its relation to philosophy and to human 
life : — ** Mere copying is not art. The artist brings natm 
before ua as we have seen it, perhaps, only once or twice 
in our lives, under the influence of some strong emotjoii. 
He does that for us which we cannot do for ouzselyes ; he 
reprodnoee those momente of spiritual exsltatian inwmeb 
*we feel that we are better than we know’--nioiiieats 
which we can lemember, and of which the mere memoiy 
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mav be the ligHt of our lives, but which no act of our own 
will can bring back. It is not till the distinction has been 
appreciated between nature as it is and nature as we make 
it to be, between that which we see and that which 
‘having not seen, we love,’ that any branch of art can be 
reckoned in its proper value.” 

The writer oi these remarks then goes on to contrast 
the matter-of-fact aspect of the source of our knowledge 
with the aspect of philosophy, art, and religion. The 
former takes our knowledge to be exclusively the result 
of the action of human thought ; the latter ' admits the 
co-operation of nature by the transmission of images. 
The view of art, taking its stand on this basis, involves 
the absolute fusion of thought and things. The 
habitual interpretation of natural events by the analogy 
of human design, is but an anticipation of, and a step 
towards, such a true conquest of nature. This« habitual ^ 
interpretation is a proof that, ‘‘ to the ordinary man, 
nature presents itself, not as something external, but, like 
a friend, as ‘ another himself.’ ” 

Pure emotion is the^ medium of the true conquest of 
nature thus daily anticipated. In it “ the expenences of 
life are held together, and the animal element is so fused 
with the spiritual as to form one organisation, through 
which the same impulse runs with unimpeded energy. 
Then man has made nature his own, by becoming a 
conscious partaker of the reason which animates him and 
it. The attainment of this consummation can only 
approach realisation through the operation of a power 
which can penetrate the whole man, and act on every 
moment of his life. But that power, which, in the form 
of xelwon, can make every meal a sacrament, and trans- 
form human pasnon into the likwess of divine love, is 
represented at a lower stage, not onlv by the unifying 
action of speculative philosophy, but by the combining 
force of art/’ 

Afit then, is the celebration of the union of man with 
nature. And he must be one with her, else whence those 
untold feelings of sympathy with her sublime moods, of 
yearning after her loveliness t That only arouses our 
Iteling. vrhKdi has something akin to ourselves; we 
know teis from our interoourse with our fellow-men; we 
mw know it too from our intetoourse w^ nathie. 

Those thoufl^ of the Oxford graduate present to our 
minds a p)iQosoflqr» under the dmdow of whidb we may 
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live happily. Not so that other philosophy of the French- 
man, worshippiug the human, yet placmg before it a 
** fatality that must be ac^pted.” And this is the 
philosophy which we trace in the writings of George 
Eliot. Which view is the more favourable to art, that 
wliich shows us nature as the friend of man, or that 
which represents her as an adverse and superior power t 

What, then, is the place which the novel holds among 
works of art? To our age it stands in the same relation 
in which the drama stood to an earlier age : the drama, 
in its turn, succeeded the epic. Poetic art spoke hrst in 
the epic. Man was one with nature, with a oneness so 
compete that it was unconscious. The powers of nature 
and of heroes were one to him ; man and nature worked 
together. Hence the old epic, so simple, so grandly 
objective, so boimd to the hearts of nations. 

Then came the drama. Man poetised his higher moods 
and nobler actions. Thus he gradually grew more 
subjective; new varieties of the drama called for new 
phases of thought and character. Gradually this study 
of human nature grew to essays on men and manners, 
and then to stories of men and manners, or novels. The 
novel was less high art than the drama, but it described 
men more faithfully, and thus led to a more exact esti- 
mate of character. Still it is a work of art ; it must be 
so, if it hilfil its mission aright. It must give large and 
true views of life ; it must epitomise the feelings and 
actions of existences; it must have some ideas besides 
those of character alone ; it must go only where imagina- 
tion and feeling can go with it. 

That the history of the world revolves in circles is a 
remark frequently made by careiul observers. Lookmg 
at the novel from this point of view, should not we 
expect it soon to quit the field in favour of some other 
species of production ? Are not its fi^ntic attempts to 
sme the heights of science and phfiosophy a proof that 
every pathway, every track in ite own level ground, has 
become a too common tboroughfiire ? With the next 
revolution of the wheel of literature, possibly the diama 
may again come uppennost. Not as it was faefim ; less 
exalted above life, more expanded over it^ kes irtniw 
gasiug, looking^ more around ; exalting real fafe and teal 
human beings into a region of poetry. And then^ vfhy 
dhould not m epie reuppeart Ata stagevAmadvanee- 
meni in many things abd have been attiMiied at the ecnt 
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of a vast amount of subjectivity, the learner will have his 
task bv heart, and man will have accomplished the true 
end of being ; he will again be one with nature. But not as 
before ; not in the old way of making human the torrent, 
the sun, the stone ; but in the knowledge, deepened into 
feeling, of nature’s vast powers — ^powers ever working for 
man and with man. 

Such an attempt to estimate the novel in its relation to 
philosophy, art, and history, may form a suitable basis on 
which to teke our stand while we proceed to contrast 
two of our greatest novelists — namely, George Eliot and 
Thackeray — ^with regard to some qualities essential to 
writers of fiction. 

1. Brtajdth of Subject . — This quality in fiction depends 
chiefly on the number and variety of characters intro- 
duced, and on the importance of the actions about 
which they are engaged, and of the events by which 
those actions are determined. As to the number and 
variety of characters they portray, George Eliot and 
Thackeray are tolerably equal. They both draw their 
characters from all ran&, though, in her earlier 
novels in particular, George Eliot paints the lower 
classes more largely than Thackeray ever does. In 
reading MiddUmarch^ we are well-nigh bewildered by 
the various groups of heroes and heroines long before we 
have been introduced to all of them. In Vamiy Fair 
we have fewer characters, but they appear on a larger 
st^e, and the hum of the world’s voices in history, and in 
stirring events, forms an accompaniment to the whole. 
Thackeray’s novels are essentially novels of society ; we 
oomecture, if we did not know, that he was a frequenter 
of London society, and knew thoroughly its tone, and the 
style of comment passed on all who compose it. His 
heroes and heroines are men and women of society ; he 
gives them only those virtues and vices which make 
tnemselvea reawy felt by all around; generosity, un- 
selfishness, true nobility, are his standard virtues ; greed, 
selfeeeking, all fall beneath his unsparing lash. 
George Eliot, on the other hand, likes better to paint men 
•iagly than in j^oups ; each individual is to her a world 
for researok With regard, then, to breadth of subject, we 
may say that Qeor|;e Eliot and Thackeray hath paii^t 
men in great nnmbeve and varieties ; that while Geor^ 
13iot*s dctineattotts of infividtual bbaraoter aie more 
studied and more oarehl, Thackeray, on the contmry, 
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paints men more in the mass, more in outline, and more 
with a view to the general effect. 

2. Truth to Natwe . — Truth to nature in literature is 
not merely correct description; it is description with 
thought and feeling added to it. When the author 
describes scenery, we give his words poetic truth only if 
he enters somewhat into sympathy with the object 
described. George Eliot does this perfectly in her 
description of Dorlcote Mill at the beginning of the 
Mill on the Floae : here feeling is in harmony with what 
is seen, and the poet is identified with the landscape. 
Take this short passage from it: — “How lovely the little 
river is, with its dark, changing wavelets! It seems to 
me like a living companion wliile I wander along the 
bank and listen to the low placid voice, as to the voice 
of one who is deaf and loving. I remember those lar^ 
dipping willows. 1 remember the stone bridge.” The 
author is evidently depicting scenes of childhood, and 
the vividness of poetic insight makes imagination and 
thought keep pace. Nature becomes a living companion; 
tlie passage is one which only a true poet could have 
written. Thackeray has a somewhat similar passage, 
where Esmond revisits Castlewood after an absence of 
fourteen years : — “ He bad not seen its ancient grey 
towers and well-remembered woods for nearly fourteen 
years. There was the fountain in l9ie court babbling its 
familiar music, the old hall and its furniture, the carved 
chair my late lord used, the very flagon he drank from.' 
Esmond rose up before the dawn, passed into the next 
room, where the air was heavy 'with the odour of the 
wall-flowers,” &c. In this passage we have the vivid 
painting of a fond memory. Yet the things are still 
things, not friends: it is a picture possessing Dutch 
correctness ; that of George Eliot floats in a mist of poetry. 
In depicting such scenes she is superior to Thackeray. 

This poetic feeling, however, does not accompany her 
throughout in her deuneationB of human character. 

The French writer Taine says of Dickens, that he is a 
•man who, with a stew-pan in one hand, and a postUion*! 
whip in the other, takes to makiDg prophecies; audit mey 
be said of George EHot, that she is a writer who, 'mth a 
dissectanj^knife in one hand, ud an artist’s peitoS in the 
other, takes to makibg characters. But ike dissecting^ 
k^e has so isnich to do, that it leaves no levd sntfaos on 
vmiftitheartisirs pmiicjlinay eaqpeodi^ baaittifyiiig,]ines. 
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The character is cut open, and all its ingredients are 
separated into little heaps. In hardly any character 
throughout Middlemarch does this strike us more 
fordbty than in that of Eosamond Vincy, George Eliot’s 
,hatred of the ordinary conventional young lady is well 
known; but she rather defeats her own object by over- 
drawing the vices of that unfortunate being. N o character 
in the book awakens our wrath more than that of Eosamond 
does. We are so strangely moved by this character, that 
we have very strong doubts as to its truth, and are at 
least certain that it is overdrawn. It has been remarked 
of George Eliot that her characters of men are inferior to 
those of women. This was true of Adam Bede ; and it is 
true of Ladislaw. His attributes are scattered about over 
the book in such a way that we never see the whole man 
at once ; he always appears to us through a dim and misty 
medium. George Eliot’s favourites, too, are subjected to as 
severe an anatomising process as her aversions ; and this 
process is so perseveringly continued, that we have no 
opportunitv of standing off to view the general effect. 
^1 is detail and scrutiny from beginning to end. This is 
mental anatomy, — psychology carried beyond the realms 
of arl. It is as if some one who kept a den of creatures 
in order to observe their actions, had taken us into this 
den, and we there beheld these unfortunates, with all the 
frei^ bloom of youth scraped off, and were obliged to 
observe, in a light so strong as to render partiality im- 
possible, the perverse workings of their vicious natures. 
Does not true art, in her eommunings with nature, 
always keep the veil of reverence before her eyes ; and does 
not her love of the beautiful lead her to observe less that 
which is ugly t Besides, in a book which professes to be a 
novel, and therefore a history of human life, we expect 
some adherence to a law which regulates historical 
oompositions namely, the canon of historical objectivity. 

A&d does not Thackeray adhere to this law ? The 
very superficiality for which he has been blamed is a proof 
of TOh# He looks more on his characters with regard to 
tbw actions than to the springs of those actions. Tak- 
ing men' more in the mas^ ne goes less deep ; and yet, at 
the* fi3undatup of the actions of each lies a psychological 
troth, which finds its oatoome in those ac&oiif. We 
know, from the moment of our first introfcction to 
Bsbeoea Shaip, that ^t youn^proznaii posseases intet^ 
Issf^ witiliont either heart os psinciple; and to shew us 
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the workiii’gB 9 f that character, Thackeray does not make 
inciaiozis into her mind in order to show what is going on 
there, but he reflects those internal processes in a series 
of consistent actions throughout the book. 

We And, then, that where George Eliot anatomises, 
Thackeray describes. The power of description is a 
power more suitable to a novelist than that of anatomis* 
ing, inasmuch as it is more purely imaginative. It seems, 
therefore, that on this ground Thackeray is more true to 
nature, and also on the ground that the portraying of 
thoughts and feelings must be comparatively a matter of 
conjecture, whereas the recording of action may in all 
cases have its foundation in reality. 

3. Humour and Pathos . — The humour of Thackeray 
wpears chiefly in grotesque situations ; that of George 
Eliot, in witty sayings. These are exactly the qualities 
to be expected from a describer of action on the one hand, 
and an anatomiser of character on the other. The humour 
of George Eliot appears chiefly in epigrammatic saying 
and in conversations. These are so well known that it is 
unnecessary to quote any of them. The power of 
putting witty saymgs iuto people’s mouths, and that of 
making them perform amusmg actions, are totally 
different, and we can hardly rank one above the other. 
It seems, however, that the former belongs more naturally 
to a woman who has lived in quietude with thoughts and 
feelings ; the latter to a man who has lived among actions. 

With regard to pathos. Returning to our idea of art as 
a sympathy with nature, we expect to find that sympathy 
heightened where the author writes of human feeling, 
just in proportion to the greater kinship between the 
author and other men, than between the author 
and a tree or a woodland scene. Here, if anywhere, we 
may hope to find art one with nature, and the poet feel- 
mg^aU that his hero feels. 

Take any one of George Eliot’s most pathetic passages. 
Art is never whofly merged in sympathy. Every out- 
ward detail, every phase of thought and feeling m the 
mind of the person described, is noted with a Dflrerdilce 
eomotneas. We find, on the contrary, that when 
Thackeray rises to path^ he is no longer only describfag 
^liiM he is fading them too ; and the reader catdies the 
hnpuSe, and his heart bleeds for the sufferer or suAMreii 
as the case may be. Sudh is the effect of true pathca, 
Oeotge Eliot lacks entimsiamni Miditmmth eipsdai]^ 
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wants it. Adam Bede had more ; so had the MUl on the 
Floes. In the case of this writer, observation seems 4;o 
have killed enthusiasm, and placed contempt in its stead. 
Art is essentially sympathetic; a want of sympathy 
makes a defect in art. 

4. The Moral Tendency^ and the after^tlmight in the reader^e 
mind . — ^Morality ought to pervade true art in such a way 
that its presence should be insensibly felt. It ought not 
to obtrude itself in the form of advice, epigrammatic 
sayings in the style of La Bruy^re, or plain indications of 
vices to be censured. If wo want a proof of human 
dej^ravity, we have it in the fact that people cannot read 
a simple story, long or short, without asking what is the 
moral of it. Surely the English nation must be the most 
immoral one in the world, for it is they more than any 
others, who seem to feel the need of a moral attached to 
each novel or story. And their novelists have seen this 
want, and have met it. They have pointed their morals 
in the sharpest way, and adorned their tales with satires 
of the most cutting description. The French writer Taine 
says the English are too moral. Their novels are too little 
works of art, and too much moral essays. So far he is 
right, but no further ; not when he reproves the English 
novelist for not casting the glow of beauty over vice, nor 
making human nature attractive in any form, no matter 
what its character may be. Moral beauty belongs to art 
as much as any other kind of beauty does ; only it must 
pervade it, not form a heterogeneous excrescence from it. 

Both George Eliot and Thackeray moralise too much ; 
•they are too satirical. Thackeray is an avowed lay 
preacher, and sermonises openly and constantly ; and his 
sermons have in many instances had the desired effect 
among those for whom they were intended. Moraliser as 
he is, ne is tender to human nature: he attacks it con- 
stantly, despises it sometimes, and hates it — ^never. 
Neither do we hate even his wont men and women ; we 
are able to laugh at them, because he does so himself. 

George Eliot, as we might have enected, moralises in 
epigrams and in mental anatomy, sayings are very 
deep and wonderful, though sometimes heavily John- 
soman. She does not abase her victims so hearay and 
openly as Thackeray, neither does she treat them to so 
mubh irony ae he does, nor laugh so heearti^ ^at their 
human weaknesses s but she turns them over and over, 
and looks tiiem through and through, tiB every little 
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speck and mole has been discovered, and then leaves them 
for us to g-aSse on ; and lo ! the glory has departed. 
Scorn and contempt in an author are infectious ; and we 
begin to feel the same for our species. Where these are, 
cheerfulness and hope are at an end. Not hope for the 
pleasant ending of the novel, but for the ideal of 
humanity. Does such hopefulness form a necessary 
element in the teaching of the novelist, and is the want 
of it a flaw in his work ? Art and nature, as I showed 
before, are one with each other. Where nature is 
looked on as an adverse power, a fatality that must be 
accepted, then they are no longer one. Art, too, dons 
her weapons against fate ; but in her very feebleness, her 
strongest weapon is her scorn; and she is certain of 
defeat. And by virtue of tliis very scorn and opposition, 
she is no longer art in the true sense. The calm of 
artistic power is displaced by a morbid foreboding ; and 
where this is the case, feebleness is the inevitable result. 

The afterthought occasioned by George Eliot’s works is 
in most cases tinged with melancholy. This is partly due 
to the fact that, having adopted a new and painful 
philosophy, she has also entered upon a new and aifficult 
path in reli^on. It is a path where reason has much to 
do in rectifying the conclusions of an unthinking faith. 
8o hard is this task, so wide the field in which this effort 
is made, that despair has overtaken the seeker for truth — 
despair of human help, despair of finding alone a way out 
of the labyrinth. No wonder, then, that melancholy ensues, 
and pervades her pages and the minds of her readers. 
Our only comfort, after reading her works, is the thought 
that possibly the fate of her noblest heroes and heroines 
does not embody her type of the fate of humanitpr. 

Believing the future to be built up on the basis of the 
past, and eveir failure or success to be a paving of the 
wa^ for Bometmng different, we cannot help seeing that 
those who fail in earrving out noble efforts are sacrifiees 
to the general good. Others will see their froitiess 
efforts, will carry them on to success, and achieve n praise 
not wholly their own. George Eliot then, perhaps^ 
chocMes her noblest characters from among those who are 
saorifides to the good of hmnanity. The wreck of those 
noble alms, while it leads to a senae of the smallness mi 
wei^ess of the individual, cannot extinguidi die 
wliidi those vety aims have kindled, a gmmnm hope on 
bdbeif of the whole human rsoe. 

KowL SAnuMim, 


f 


s 
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Such a thought alone can reconcile us to the fate of 
Dorothea ; and it is but a shallow reconciliation, when we 
consider the place she has won in our regard* Not only 
are her own aspirations not met, but she is given to one 
of an infinitely lower life and aim. She who had been 
trying all her life to find out her reli^on, and who found 
it only in a perpetual seeking after the Beautiful and the 
Good, is consigned to the care of one who carries his 
religion no further than to admire the Beautiful and the 
Good when he sees them. 

Dorothea, like St. Theresa, goes out even through the 
wilderness after her religion. Will Ladislaw sits com- 
fortably in his arm-chair, and allows his religion to come 
to him. And it comes to him in the shape of Dorothea. 
How that St. Theresa ever found her way out of the 
desert to the fireside of Will Ladislaw, and chose to 
remain there, I cannot conceive; she must have been 
labouring under some hallucination brought on by fasting. 

To Dorothea, at the very outset, the author may seem 
to have addressed some such imaginary warning ns this : — 
Aim high, seek to reconcile your faith with your life ; act 
nobly, believe largely, and then marry an ordinary man 
at the end of the chapter. 

With regard to the after-thought occasioned by 
Thackeray’s works, it is in no way tinged with religious 
melancholy, nor very deeply with melancholy of any 
kind. In religion he has apparently, more like a ScriDe 
than a Pharisee, adhered to the traditions of his fore- 
fathers ; they are enough for him, he rests in them, makes 
his noblest characters do so, and wishes all the people in 
Vanity Fair would do the same. And we close books 
with a feeling of hopefulness. He never ends in the 
minor key ; after a little interlude of sadness, his tones 
quickly resolve themselves into tones of joy, and he 
marches his characters off the scene with an accompany- 
ing fiourish of trumpets, which gives us to understand 
that each has at last found his right place in the world, 
has met with justice at the hands of nis noveUst, and is 
at peace with all around. And is not such peace with 
external objects one of the requisiteB of true art, one of 
the phases of nnit^ with naturet 
We then, in summing up the forming rmnaiks, 
tiiat, while GoorM £Hot lussects men, ThaSsniy de» 
eoribes them in the mass; while she excels in desert 
tlons of nature^ and in mental tnalyns, he eiiode m 
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narratiye objectivity; while she shines in hamorous 
sayings^ Thackeray is great as a describer of grotesque 
actions ; while she records feelings, Thackeray feels tbem ; 
while she preaches covertly, Thackeray does it openly ; 
while she leaves a melancholy after-thought and an un- 
definable sadness, Thackeray leaves ns with a cheerftil 
impression of poetical justice, and a hope that things in 
general are not going wrong. The points in which 
Thackeray excels — namely, the narrating of action, 
practical humour, pathos, a happier after-thought, a sense 
of poetic justice — are all essential ingredients in the 
novelist’s power. 

George Eliot surpasses Thackeray in her descriptions 
of nature and in witty sayings ; but she excels him also in 
mental analysis, and in tho power of producing melancholy 
feelings — two qualities which are not indispensably neces- 
sary to the novelist. The very fact, then, that her 
greatest power — namely, that of mental analysis — does not 
necessarily belong to the novelist, is enough to show that 
we ought not to assert her supremacy in that direction. 
Still, no one can deny that she possesses genius of tho 
noblest type ; and nowhere do we feel more constrained to 
acknowledge this, than where she oversteps the proper 
limits assigned to her as a novelist. 

Procul 


(Bn |lont< to Jtnis. 

BT THB AUTHOB OF **OirTB FOB MBB.** 

Leigh Court. 

We visited Clifton on our way to Italy, and bad one 
happy week there with deer friends. They took us to 
see the pictures at Leigh Court. 1 have twice had oocason 
to love the name of Leigh ; once for its woods^ and onoe 
for its pictures. Those woods were life to me one spruig« 
After months of anxkua watching and weeks of pereonel 
eibanetion, it was delidous, with my recovered ti‘essiir<% 
to wender there, and with her to nther esify violets. 
We were nneonsoms trespaesers, and did not fcniiw that 
we had trans p ease d b^ond the public limitai tilL at ^ 
mfgtmA of Saster hohdaywkeis, gaps in hed^pse and 
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walk were all filled up, and we found no entrance to our 
TOradise. The banishment, however, was not complete ; 
loir if shut out from Leigh, we were still free of a part of 
the same woods in Nightingale Valley. 

The Lei^h woods stretch along the summit of the great 
cliffs opposite Clifton. There are superb views from the 
pathway which skirts the cliff, but a child wanders more 
freely and safely away from those precipitous heights ; 
80 I and the little one left the larger glories, and haunted 
the inner glades. There our delights were many. The 
trees were still leafless, but the trunks were stately ; 
lofty pillars with sculptured tracery running down their 
whole noble length, looking as if the rains of centuries 
had hardened on them as they ran ; the buds were all 
bursting, and the variety of their complicated folding ^ve 
us enough to wonder at. Crowds of ferns frolicked far 
and near, and nestled upon the outspread branches of the 
trees. The ivy hung in heavy wreaths ; delicately tinted 
wild rosea were blushing here and there; violets and 
anemones and primroses, the green beads of the lady's 
mantle, and the tassels of the Dog*Mercury, showed fair 
among the dead leaves of the past year's woodland. 
Various moss and arum leaves covered the ground, and 
the whole air was athrob with the singing of birds. 
Kind nature took us into her embraces there, and 
soothed and restored our souls with a thousand healing 
touches; and our praise of God for the spring left a 
blessing on those woods, which compensated for our 
unlawful wanderings. 

When next I learned to love the name of Leigh, it was 
not soothing but a stirring-up that I needed ; and again 
I found just what I required from the bounties of the 
place. 

There are trials of a kind for which we are ourselves 
responsible, which are due more largely than we care to 
own to the incommunicable bitterness of the heart itself. 
Such trials do not injure the body, but they deaden &e 
soul ; they induce a weariness of conflict, and lead into 
the reaction of a deUberate refosal to feel at all 

In a dream once, 1 found myself choking, stifling in 
deep wate)rS 4 something like great masses of dinging 
weeds imprisoned my feet, so that 1 could not get out ; 
and the herror< of the situation was bei^tened when I 
dSsoovered lhat this was my own hair, which bad aU ABen 
oK At last 1 stmgg^ on Bhoie,andfeet^|fwaA 
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from the water. After a while, 1 turned to look at the 
depth I had escaped, and behold I there lay a tiny patch 
of mght green bog moss. ** The earth is fulb” 1 exclaimed, 
** of deep waters ; and this little pool, so shallow that it is 
already overgrown with the sphagnum, was enough 
nearly to drown me.” In the same manner I now look 
back and feel a like wonder that my strength all fell from 
me, and that I felt as if I was drowning in a trouUe 
which already is hidden under gentle results ; but at the 
time I went to Leigh Court, I had but newly scrambled 
to the firm earth. 

I had another dream once. I was pushing my way with 
a companion through a Titanic Vanity Fair. 1 hate a city 
at all times, and this city was terrible. ^J'hc houses were 
as high as mountains ; the roar of its traffic, the rattle of 
its carriages, were like sounds that majy accompany the 
devirs dance of innumerable whirling pillars of sand and 
stones driven by howling winds over rocky deserts. The 
pressure of the crowds was hideous ; I ielt all squeezed 
and bruised as if I were forcing iny wny through thickly 
thronged fat bulls of Bashan. At last that pressure forced 
us aside into an enormous fiesh-market, Imug round as 
far as the eye could reach with carcases. A sort of 
twilight pervaded the place, and we were alone in it. 
My companion sat down in it with a sigh of relief, and 
said she was thankful for the cool and the quiet, and 
would gladly remain there always. 1 think other minds 
than mine must know the temptation to make that sort 
of ** covenant with death” after a lengthened period of 
over-intensity. The will revolts against any farther oall 
upon syropattiy, and hardens itself, and says, as Israel said, 
“The scourge shall not reach Usv” 

I was in we crisis of that temptation when I was taken 
to Leigh Court, 'willing ho sit down in the cool quiet of 
unfeeling d^th. One look at a face there “amnilled that 
ooyenant with death.” It was the fiiee of Leonardo da 
VincTs “ Creator Mundr; ” the-fitoe and hands of the H'ving 
Word of God, by whom the worlds were made. The 
bands were large and powerful, instinct with diverse 
pinm, nervous energy vitally present in the thii^ 
enuing faculty in we square tnwed*beck tbum of 
m ed u inic e l genina. One band held the globe, the other 
vms rsieed fii oemmand, and light waa risiiig witbbi tlie 
nttiveiee at tiiat oommand. 1 lie mxAee of the i^dbe 
MSeeted tihe green of His garment aad^tbe esAraidsiyof 
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His vesture.^ His face was inspired with all life ; not only 
with the majestic word of power ; not only with the sub- 
tile strength of organizing intellect ; not only with the 
sacrificing energy of the priest; not only wtjbh the sacri- 
ficial foreknowledge of the Cross, of the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world, — but with all these, and also 
with the rich possibilities of laughter, with the terrible 

g OBsibilities of the derision of One that sitteth in the 
eavens. Looking upon that face, I could sympathize 
with the calling forth of the grotesque forms which 
crawled over the earth when first redeemed from chaos, 
when, it may be, revolted foes were forced into the forms 
of “ complicated monsters," “ chimeras dire.” 

Leigh Court is full of priceless treasures. Raphael’s 
Procession to Calvary,” and fine replicas of his “ Julius 
IL," and of his missing “Madonna di Loretto;” an 
Epiphany said to be by Giovanni Bellini, but by Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle attributed to Giorgione ; Domenichino’s 
** St. John,” said by Mrs. Jameson to be that artist’s 
finest single picture; two superb Titians; Rubens* 
magnificent “Conversion of St. Paul,” and “Woman 
taken in Adultery ;” Murillo’s serene “ Virjpn resting on 
her Way to Egypt”; Velasquez’ “Adoring Virgin,” and the 
altieri Claudes, two pictures which cost their possessor 
£12,000, are a few pre-eminent among its jewws. The 
“Adoring Virgin,” attributed to Velasquez, but on account 
of the ideality of the face believed by Dr. Waageu not to 
be by him, but by some unknown Spanish painter, is a 
most unusual thought. The Virgin is represented, 1 
imagine, at the moment when the power of the Highest 
overshadowed her. She is not caught up and away 
from earth as in Murillo’s “ Immaculate Conception.” As 
woman, and not as goddess, she receives the mystery. 
She is sinking forwards, wi^ her arms outspread, her 
hands open expressive of adoration, yet instinct with 
oaress. Her eyes are raised, but raised away from tiie 
li^t towards which she is drawn — away from the light 
transfigures he^. 

Knbens’ “ Woman takw in Adultery” is a mamifioent 
ctiidy of various expression. The Scrilies and PWisees, 
Uesr-eyed and mahcdous, or fist, sensusl, and subtle | the 
digniBra Joseph of Arimathaa looking esmei^ at the 
Christ; the young msn-gasbg with hal^edluisiof 
and emvomitj at the woman, nme interested in her imni 
la the eontroverqr, ---am aU touched with a 
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Even greater .tha^ the power displayed in this picture is 
the dramatic force of the scene where Saul is struck down 
on his way to Damascus. Dr. Waagen says of this 
picture, that terror is strikingly expressed in the face of 
the prostrate Saul. 1 could see no terror there. It 
looked like the face of one in a death-like swoon ; with 
an expression on the features such as is sometimes seen 
on the face of the dead, as if the spirit held converw 
apart from the body, and yet informed the body ; as i£ 
the spirit threw upon the body the influence of that oom- 
munion, when asking “ Lord, what wouldst Thou have 
me to do ? ” it was prepared to receive the answer 
through those whom it had persecuted; the answer which 
bursts forth in Mendelssohn’s woiide^ul ** Arise, shine I 
for thy light is come/' 

Dr. Waagen’s remark on Guido’s “ Cleopatra ” amused 
me by its literal truth. He describes it as **extremf!y 
pletisinp in feature and expression/’ Charming qualities, 
which, however tmly descriptive of the picture, scarcely 
raise before the mind’s eye tliat creature bom of fire and 
water. One of the hands looks white, and dead, and 
leathery, — perhaps, if we like to so imagine it, from the 
poison having begun to work; but Guido’s liands are 
often failures, at least to tlie eyes of the inariistic. 

The name of Michael Angelo is given to a curious little 
picture of the Cruciflxion, out as the only easel picture 
which Michael Angelo ever painted is in the Tribuna at 
Florence, this, though perhaps taken from the Thunderer’e 
design, is probably by one of his pupils. It shows us on 
either side of the Crucified two figures Btanding, and 
immediately above them two others, of whom we^see 
only the heads looking out of a low-lying cloud. The 
heM on the right and the figure on the left are we^ng 
and lamenting; the head on the left and the figure on 
the right are gazing at the Cracified, too absorb^ in 
contemplation to show any access of grie£ This curious 
geomemcal disposition of figures and feelings has 
we efiect almost of a riddle, and takes away firom the 
uspreMveness of the treatment of the awful theme at 
Ssot si^t ; but there is a certain power in the work uribkh 
hgralMHdrfthe imagination aitera while, and Ifouodmysdf 
cmn^dwelUng upon that strange conception of the dual 
Mmleteietfs of amotion and contemplation uniting tihi 
fiwuyin heaven and inearth, where the angel above took 
iqp'lM acmln^ with that of the mmrtil halaw« 
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I delighted in a “ Virgin and Child ” by Vandyke ; a 
lovely picture, in which the Child lies asleep on a high 
bed, and the mother stretches over to gaze on His face. 
The faces are not idealised, btit are sweetly and purely 
human ; and I confess I think that a mother s love over 
her babe is the more divinely represented the nearer the 
artist keeps to the natural truth. This picture, lovely as 
it is, shares in a peculiarity which has always struck me ip. 
Vandyke’s sacred pictures, as contrasted with his portraits. 

I scarcely dare venture the remark, but it has seemed to 
me, that while Vandyke’s portraits are all miracles of 
art, his sacred subjects, treated with the most lovely 
truth to nature, are to some degree careless in drawing, 
and in some part or other of the figures affect one as im- 
perfect in art. The exquisite “Virgin” in Munich is, if I 
may venture to say so, a good case in point. The Baby 
has fallen asleep in a position which makes it difficult for 
the mother to move, and she turns her head slowly and 
constrainedly to Joseph, who, coming up behind her, has 
evidently just been checked by her whisper into fatherly 
caution not to wake the sleeper. The feeling is exquisite, 
but it seemed to me the drawing contrasted strangely 
with the magnificent portraits which hung in the same 
gallery. 

One great charm about Leigh Court is the perfection of 
its arrangement, and the courtesy with which visitors are 
treated. The delicious little room in the Semiuario at 
Venice is the only place I have come across, either iP 
England or on the Continent, where we found an equal 
consideration. At Leigh Court the butler received us as 
if we had been honoured guests, took us into one of the 
rooms, handed each of us a plan of the walls with names 
of the pictures, and left us to enjoy ourselves, with tiie 
intimation that he would be ready to take us fu^her 
whenever we chose to call him. His own delight in the 
pictures was genuine. The considerate provision made 
tor the real enjoyment of visitors to his treasures so filled 
me with gratitude to Sir William Miles, that when we left 
the house I turned round to pour out fervent thanks 
before his portrait, which hangs in the^ hall ; and when* 
ever 1 call up the memory of that delicious place, it is 
with renewed thanks to one who has the rare gS^ 
giving in giving, and where he gives fir6edoin» gives 
nobly. 

Ltiha BBxwsm MAQramoar. 
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3ni0U0hts 0n ^ali Mhitman's ^tatrts af 48p».'' 


Is there anytliing more beautiful than grass ? Is there 
any scent comparable to the fragrance it can give us? 
Do we not associate it in our minds with all that is pure 
and fresh and lovely — with the glistening of the aew- 
drop, and the song of the lark, and the bleating of the 
lamb? Then truly Leaves of Grass is no inappropriate 
title for a volume of poems where purity and tte^ness 
form some of the chief characteristics. Wherever the 
author leads us (and where does ho not lead usi) we 
seem to breathe the fresh invigorating air of heaven, not 
as a chilling blast, but as the summer wind, laden with 
summer scents, quickening the pulses of life and hope. 

In the open an* he addresses us, and the open road is 
his favourite theme. We must go forth to hear him, out 
of the school, out of the church ; but, perhaps, we shall 
return thence blest with the strength he has given us, 
cheered with the vista he has disclosed to us. For he 
says — 


“ I have no chair, no church, no philosophy, 

I lead no man to a dinner-table, library, or exchange, 

But each man, and each woman of you, 1 lead upon a knoll. 
My left band hooking you round the waist, 

My right hand pointing to landscapes of continents and a plain 
public road.” 


Shall we not rejoice at the indication of such a road? 
for many travellers, especially the young travellers, are 


for many travellers, especially the young travellers, are 
standing now perplexed in life’s way. They hear a din of 
voices crying “ Infidelity I” “Danger I” “ Terrible times!” 
They are aware of strange doubts working in their souls, 
oommg, they^know not from whence, tending they know 
not whither. And a voice on ope side says, “ This is the 
way, here alone is peace ; ” and a voice on the other, “ Nay, 
here, and here only, is peace.” But there is that plain 
pubhc road,” and the head- bent in anguish may be raised 
m joy, and the trembling feet may go on, gaining steadi* 
ness as^ they go. How do the travellers walk there? 
They mmply go straight forward with a fearless step, 
not too anxious about duties, but accepting and perfonor 
mg them as they find ihem. Not too anxious about truth, 
yet ever-meserving the essentials for finding it — a pure 
heart and an open eye. listening reverenuj to efssy 

1 I 0 . 1 .--J 4 MAOT 1 I 31 . c 
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voice, but aoknowledriug the authority' of one only, the 
Divine voice 'within them. Rejoicing in all progress, and 
in all that tends to the liberty and happmess of man. 
Loving mankind intensely, loving also the animals, 
loving nature, seeing God in all. Not dwelling too much 
on the fixture, but carrying with them, deep in their souls, 
a calm conviction that all will be well. 

We are not venturing upon a criticism of Whitman, nor 
pronouncing where his place should be amongst the rank 
of poets. Great though he is as a poet, it is rather as a great 
man we love to think of him; for does not this name bring 
him nearer than the other 1 And he is one to whom every 
man and woman may draw near, for he has a touch for 
each, and a word for each. It is a great Heart that speaks 
to us through these poems, the heart of a Christlike man 
burning •with an intense yearning love for the whole 
human race, and full of hope for man as limitless as his 
love. No race, no individual, however degraded, is 
beyond this hope. For example, in the “ Salut au 
Monde,” when addressing all the different tribes of the 
earth, from the highest to the lowest type, “ the Austral 
negro, naked, red, sooty, with protrusive lip, grovelling,” 
he says to the latter, 

** I do not prefer others so very much before you either, 

I do not say one word agidust you ; 

Away back there, where you stand 

(Fo« wU ame forward in due time to my tide'*). 

And in the poem entitled “ Faces,” where, amongst the 
pure and beautiful, the sacred fitces of infants,” and the 
illuminated face of the mother of mai^y children,” we 
have abo those of the vile and the mean brought before 
us, he says, 

** I MO them, and oomplain not, and am content with all; 

Do yon suppose I could be content with all, if I thong]^ them 
their own finale f 

Shots and cracks at the windows do not disturb me; 
lUl and sufficient stand bdiinfl and make signs to me, 

I read the promise and patiently wait" 

Doubtless the ground of this hope lies in his fiiith in 
man. He fully reoogniBeB the divine in himself m 
all men. for the theology that would destroy this 
Ibith, teabhxng as one of its primary lessons (in spite of 
the oontra$oiion of faots) the utter vileness of humati 
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nature I What th^ka do we not owe to the poeta and 
other teachers who help us to rise aboye this atheistic- 
theologic mist (for is it not atheism to deny God^s 
presence in His greatest work?) and enable us to look ai 
the divine side of things, and thus strengthen us to the 
“bearing,” “enduring,” and “hoping” of‘ all things, 
because we '^believe all things.” No one denies our 
obligation to love our fellow-men, but is this possible 
without having faith in them ? Whitman has given us a 
pioture of the struggles and aspirations of the soul in the 
following lines ; — 

“ Ah, poverties, wincinge, and sulky retreats ! 

Ah, you foes that in conflict have overcome me I 

(For what is my life, or any man's life, but a conflict with f oes 
the old incessant war?) 

You degradations — you tussle with passions and appetites ; 

You smart from dissatisfied friendships (ah, woun^ the sharpest 
of all 1) 

Vou toil of painful and choked articulations; you meannesses ; you 
shallow tongue-talk at tables, my tongue the shallowest of 
any ; you broken resolutions ; you racking angers ; you 
smoldiered ennuis ; 

Ah, think not you finally triumph — 

My real self h^ yet to come forth ; it shall yet march forth, over- 
mastering till aU lies beneath me ; 

It shall yet stand up, the soldier of lunquestioned victory.*’ 

How true is every line to nature I How pathetic the 
illusion to that “ sharpest ” wound I How triumphant the 
assui'ance of victory I Poor human soul, so often wounded I 
BO often baffled ! pining for heights that seem never to 
be reached, yet, ^orious human soul, offspring of * God, 
thyself a “ God, though in the germ ” 

Do we admit this divinitv in human nature ? and if so, 
where shall we limit it ? Shall we acknowledge it in the 
spiritual part, and deny it in the material? or shall we 
view the whole as divine ? Our American brother has 
answered these questions for us. He calls himself “the 
poet of the body, as well as of the soul,” and asserts, “if 
anything is sacred, the human body is sacred*” Is not 
this a true leaf of grass ? Is not the scent of the clover 
here t It is altogether so sweet and refreshing to see tike 
body thus exalted, to bear it declared sacred in aU its 
parte and factions, pother lefri* we may take up is the 
individual love* Again and again it is expressed in these 
poems, and its intensity is not less than the univenial 
We. It is touchingly beantiful to see a soul like onr 
post’s so foil of strength and sdf-reUanoe, yet d^endeni 
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upon sympathy as for its very existence, unable to stand 
(at leaeit joyously) alone. And who would envy the 
strength that is independent of human sympathy % 

Thus he speaks of himself— 

** I MW in Louisiana a live oak growing ; 

All alone itood it, and the moas hung down from the branches ; 
Without any companion it grew there, uttering joyous leaves of 
dark green ; 

And its look, rude, unbending, lusty, made me think of myself ; 

But I wondered how it could utter joyous leaves standing 
alone there, without its friend, its lover near — ^for I knew 
I eovld not." 

Love is with him “ the base of all metaphysics,” the 
answerer of “ terrible doubts.” Speaking of the latter 
he says — 

** When be whom I love travels with me, or sits a long time 
holding my hand ; then I am charged with untold and 
untellable wisdom, I am silent — 

I require nothing further." 

Yet we have a hint given us of an unsatisfied thirst, 
and of the expectation of the soul to find the “ Perfect 
Comrade ” hereafter. His belief in immortality ip strong, 
and his thoughts of God and death are deep and sublime. 
He does not seem to have much sympathy with the 
priesthood. Probably in his sight its members deal too 
lightly with sacred subjects ; and he does not hesitate to 
applv to them the terms “ Bat-eyed” and “ Materialistic.” 
We hear him addressing his own soul in these word»-^ 

“ Ah ! more than any priest, O soul, we too believe in God, 

But with the mystery of God we dare not dally." 

But though he allows the mystery, he has also assured 
US that — 

No air^ of terms can say how much 1 am at peace 
About God and about death." 

Here the brother’s hand is reaching us, strengthening 
U8 with its touch amidst the darkness, and fears that 
surround us concerning the awful unknown and unknow- 
able Death, while his voice— the inspiredrpoet voice— 
wUspers peace. The Unknown seems known to him. 
It is with him the theme of themes, filling him with aA 
almost pasdonate joy and adoration. He has unveiled 
for us the statue of 80*K»lled ** King of terrors,’’ and 
we behold the form of a tender Mother! He has brou^hd 
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MB nigli to that Embrace, from whose supposed iciness 
we s&ank back appalled, and we feel nought but the 
warmth of Love ! Has ever poet helped us thus f Have 
any given utterance to such thoughts as these ? — 

** Praised be the fathomless universe, 

For life, and joy, and for objects, and knowledge curious, 

And for love, sweet love. But praise I praise ! praise I 
For the sure-unwinding arms of cool-enfolding Death. 

Dark mother, alwa^^s gliding near with soft feet. 

Have none chanted for thee a cliant of fullest welcome f 
Then I chant it for thee. I glorify thee above all ; 

1 bring thee a song, that when thou must indeed come— 
come unfalteringly. 

Approach, strong Delivereas ’ When it is so. 

When thou hast taken them, I joyously sing the dead ; 

Lost in the loving floating ocean of thee. 

Laved in the flo(^ of thy bliss, O Death ! '* 


We must bear in mind the fact that this is not the 
language of one to whom life is a burden, nor of an 
ascetic, despising and withdrawing from the world, but 
of one who can enter into its joys, and who is possessed 
of great mental and bodily vigour. But he conceives of 
that other life as possessing so much more fulness and 
completeness than our present one, that in comparison 
the latter is but the shadow, the former the reality. 

“ Pensive and loitering, 

The words ‘ the Dea^ ’ I write, 

For living aS6 the Dead 
(Haply the only living, only real, 

And 1 the apparition, 1 the spectre).*’ 

Death is to him an almighty, never-failing friend. His 
eye pierces beyond the dark tragedies of life, and catches 
the beams of her glory. His ear is quickened to hear her 
voice even above the cries of human agony. And he 
says to us, — 

** Did yon think Life was so well provided for — and Death, 

The purport of all Life, is not well provided for ? 

I do not doubt that wrecks at sea, no matter what the homm 
Of them, no matter whose wife, child, busbend, father, lover has 
Oooe down, are provided for to the minutest point. 

1 do not think lufe provides for all, and for Tmie and 
flpeoe, but 1 believe Heavenly Death providea for 

We should be inclined to deem this perfect confidenoe 
too unnatural were it akeage unshaken ; but we have in 
the little 'poew^ ** Tet» yet, re downed^ hours,” tokens' 
given w that the eniiimne m somettmes olisetmd* We 
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have Been it somewhere remarked that a tone of triumph 
runs through the Bible. The same may be said of the 
Lecmea of Grass ; and when the author mves us a 
mcture of himself, contemplating all the terrible things of 
life — ^wars, and famines, meannesses and cruelties, and 
adds, “I see, hear, and am silent,” we conceive a 
majesty in this profound sorrowful silence. It is not the 
silence of despair (that word seems unknown to him), but 
the 6|ilence of the deep human soul, suffering and waiting 
till a light shall break on the problems of life. We have 
said that Whitman resembles that Poet of all Ages, the 
Christ ; and one of the deepest of his poems is the one 
entitled “ To Him that was Crucified,” in which he claims 
for himself (and for all who do not merely sound the 
name of Christ, but who understand Christ) a union with 
Him in His great wor]^, which he conceives to be the 
making men “ Brethren and lovers as we are.” It is a 
poem particularly suited to our times. It has a divine 
peace in it ; and to turn to it from the endless discussions 
and controversies of the religious world, is like leaving 
the dusty crowded thorouglifare to enjoy nature’s own 
delicious calm. Amongst other sfriking pieces, we may 
point to the pathetic “By the City Dead-House,” the 
heart-stirring “Pioneers,” the sublime “Burial Hymn” 
(President Lincoln’s), and the “Passage to India,” in 
which we have the following magnificent lines : — 

** 0 thou transoendent * 

Nameless ! — the fibre and the breath ' 

Light of the light, shedding fonrth universes, thou centre of them ! 

Thou mightier centre of the true, the good, the ! 

Thou mond spiritual fountain ! Affection^s source I l^ou reservoir ! 

(O pensive soul of me 1 O thirst unsatisfied I waitest not there, 

Waitest not haply for us somewhere there, the Comrade Perfe^ ? ) 

Thou pulse 1 Thou motive of the suns, stars^ syatems, 
lliat oircling move in order safe, harmonious, 

Athwart the slu^less vastnesses of Space ! 

How should I think— how breathe a single breath — 

How ipeakT- if out of myself 
I oould not launch to theee, superior universes ? 

Swiftly I shrivel at the tho^ht of Grod, 

At nature and its wonden, IKme, and Spaoe, and Death, 

But that 1 turning call tb thee, 0 Soul, thou actual 
Andlol thou oently maaterest the orb^ 

Thou mateat Time, smilest content at Deaths 
And flUest, awellMt f uU, the vaatneaMB of S^ 

ih 

Tbese extracts have been taken* from the complete 
edition of the Leones of Chraes* few years ago, Mr. 
Boasetti edited a selection ofthese poems, with a prebloij 
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notice, which rives us sothe interesting information about 
the author’s life. We read of his tender devotion in nur- 
sing thousands of sick soldiers during the late American 
War ; how lovingly, we can well imagine from the great 
tenderness of feeling that breathes through his poems. 

Mr. Rossetti is a stanch admirer of Whitman, but we 
cannot help regretting the negative praise he gives him, 
when he says, “ He is not a corrupting writer.” On such 
an important point we look for something more positive. 
If he IS found to write freely about the human body, we 
think the thoughtful and refined will find a reason for his 
so doing in the fact that to him the body is so sacred. 
And we cannot think that anyone giving the book a can- 
did perusal could fail to perceive the high tone of the 
author’s mind, and how he longs (as the true poet ever 
must) for the purity and exaltation of the human race. 
We have been led to make these few remarks upon 
this remarkable book, because we have reason to beheve 
it is not very well known on this side of the Atlantic. As 
we said before, our object is not criticism, but simply to 
bring the author before the reader’s notice. Very pro- 
bably thel atter will be ready to exclaim, “ Is this a poet ? ” 
How unmusical are his sentences ? How void of rhythm ? 
Yes, but listen to his own definition of the poet ; and if 
you find the picture fair, read his works, ana then judge 
how far he corresponds to the ideal. “He judges not as 
the judge, but as the sun falling round a helpless thing. 
As he sees furthest, he has the most faith. His thoughts 
are the hymns of the praise of things. On the dispute on 
God and eternity he is silent ; He sees eternity less like a 
play with a prologue and denouement. He eeea eternity in 
men and women” 

^ Since he awakens harmony in souls, shall we not forgive 
his frequent want of rhythm ? Certainly he makes us feel 
how great a thing it is to be a man, how equally great to 
be a woman. Life, and the common things of life, he dothes 
and crowns with beauty, yet preserving the fiureet robe 
and the highest crown tor “ Heavenly Death.” 

Joan Scott. 
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% Slev^ritf. 


1 . 

Purple touch, of fitful shade, 

Trembling where red blossoms made 
Brightness in our forest glade. 

Yonder tripping of a hare, 

Startled from his hidden lair 
Into clover-scented air. 

Pretty leaves, all gold and white, 
Glowing in this happy light. 

But falling in the cool night. 

Falling lightly — Slightly dead. 

On a sweet and dewy bed ; 

While their brothers over-head 

Linger out each little day. 

Linger, warmed by sunny ray, 

Who so glad at heart as they f 

One came to meet me years ago, 

Just when the leaves were falling so— 
Just when the sun was lying low : 

And I, among the beauty here. 

Was looking wide and far and near. 
Wondering what had made it dear. 


n. 

Golden gleam of harvest moon, 
Keeping all the hills in tune, 
Like the march of light in June. 

Dying edg^ of crimson light. 

On the brook of crystal white, 
Shining dimly in we night. 
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Folded is 'each ‘heavy rose ; 

Silently each apple grows, 

How, perchance the night-bat knows. 

Silently the dew descends, 

Drinking it each flow’r-cup bends. 

Thankful for the joy it lends. 

Silently the angels come, 

And whisper quietly to some, 

Happy thoughts about their Home. 

One who met me years ago 
Dwells in a land 1 do not know ; 

But it is Christ who wills it so. 

We strolled among the beauty here. 

And looking wide and far and near 
I know now what has made it dear I 

Naomi S. Smith. 


grsgon of itori^. 

** They’ye dug the oypt for darkMWi 
The oiale the red pave. 

Without le the twili^t duaeter, • 

Within the sunlit nave. 

Beyond ie the ohoir for prayer and praise, 

And the chapel for a graye/’-^W. TEOBirBUBT. 

When I let my thoughts dwell on the days of mv yoath, 
how clearly 1 see before me our Benedictine house of 
Caaerta in Mama.Grecia, as it then was I Thejpalh was 
steep which led up to it through the oHve and [une wood» 
and at eac^ turn of the road stood a H^e ehnaie^ 
where pilgrims might pause to^rest and pray; but whan 
you reached the meadow where the monasteiy stood^ it 
wae a &ir wide space, with a stream running through 
and bordered woods, above which the ro<£y mouataili^ 
peaks rose ihto uky. It waa all quite seduded ; the 
stream turned the miw which ground our cdm and tBlad 
our fish-ponds^ before it danOM down the hiHaidle oki ite 
Way to tno sea^ seven dadii distant. Vvm wHhoaft» the 
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house showed but a high white enclosing wall, four square, 
with a mighty arched door and a postern, and witn the 
roofs of buildings within and the high church bell- 
tower alone showing over it ; but within how beautiful 
and busy it was I There was the Abbot’s house and the 
hospital, the dormitory of the brothers, the workshops of 
the masons, carpenters, carvers, and weavers ; for all we 
needed for ourselves or our poor, we ourselves wrought 
within the walls. There was the chtirch, and the cloister, 
then only down one side, but already the pride of our 
house. For on the open side were double columns, and 
the capital of every column had a different foliage carved 
on it; and they themselves stood on strange beasts, 
winged and clawed, to show that even the haunting 
terrors of the wilderness might become servants and sup- 
porters of our Holy Church. One of these beasts was a 
^agon, his tail interlacing the columns, and his strong 
claws grasping the^ pedestal ; he looked as if some St. 
George had not slain but subdued him, till the evil was 
departed from him, and the power only remained. This 
dragon I have portrayed on this parchment as the 
initial letter and emblem of those things 1 am about to 
relate. At the entrance, two winged Lombardic lions 
were carved, sitting with stern faces, as if to guard the 
portal. And all was wrought in white and yellow 
marble we had (juarried out of the cliffs above, or 
the worser parts in the finest brick and stone. How 
beautiful the cloister would look when the sunshine 
glowed on the golden-tinted marble of the columns 
and architraves ! and under the round arches the 
shadow was so dark that none could see from without 
who paced within. Our windows were all small and 
coundrhead^d, save the wide one high on the tower, that 
the clang of ^e bell within might be well heard. k(any 
oame from far and near to see our cloister, which was 
designed by our brother Ambrosius, a »eat architect, 
afad the monk 1 loved best ; lately dead at the time of 
wldch 1 shall now speak.^ I could just remember 
twenty yeam before tnis time, when 1 was but five 
years ol^ how when everyone expected the end of 
w*woild, when all work ceased, and the very mifii 
was stknt, while neveMnding processions and 
vices went on; still the dick of the dnsel of Biolher 
Amfarosins was heard working at the cloister arbhea« 
^[heSnpeijorimdotherawoiild reprove him; bathe wooU 
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say — ** And if He comes, how better could I be found than 
carving I But, look you, there is still so much carving to 
be done here on the arches, and in the world about, that I 
do not believe the end of the world will come for long, till 
we have all time to finish.” In that year of our Lord 999, 
if there was a thunderstorm or a shock of earthc^uake, — 
and there were several, — all the peasant^ of the neighbour- 
liood used to run up to the monastery and crowd within 
our walls, beating their breasts and bemoaning them- 
selves, and confessing out loud to any of the fathers who 
would come near them ; and they, absolving right and left, 
seemed often too frightened to listen to a word. Then the 
lord of Borca came one day, with his lady on his horse 
behind him, bringing their httle son, a beautifiil child of 
three, Astolfo, to dedicate for ever as a monk for their 
sins ; for they thought even a child-monk in the family 
was better than none at such a time. He was very clever 
and spirited, as was shown in the worst fright we had 
that year. One festival day, all were so tired of penances 
and expectation that the Superior granted a recreation 
for garden-work, and a festal meal on the meadows. It 
was a beautiful day in autumn, and we boys played merrily 
on the grass, while the brethren reclined at meat, and 
even dared to talk and laugh again; when suddenly 
there sounded one terrible clang, like an instant’s thunder, 
yet with a strange tone of music in it, and then silence 
again. All started up and ran hither and thither, most to 
the church. I screamed, too frightened to stir ; but Astolfo 
took my hand, and saying, “ Come, I have thought what 
to do when the fire begins,” ran with me headlong down 
to the fish-ponds, and jumped in with mo up to our chins. 
Will it be believed that not the more ignorant lay 
brothers only, but a few of the choir monks themselves 
shouting out, ** Follow the blessed child, he ts inspired ! 
splashed in too, and there we all sat shivering for what 
seemed to me a long time, till Brother Ambrosius came 
down all shaken with laughter, and lifted out Astedfb and 
me, saying, Come oist, you wiseacres, who prefer stewing 
to buining; all may see that you know what yon 
deserve; come out and see that this is all because Brother 
Qrimwold thought the old bell-rope anight last till the 
end of ^e world, though it was nearly worn through, no 
id oonrse down came the great bdL” Then theyaU eame 
out; but one old lay-broiber, between fright and cold, died 
of that wetting, so it was the end of the wprld to hinu 
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As for Astolfo, he remained my best friend ; he grew tall 
and strong; but though now twenty-three, he was still in 
the novitiate. They made him renew • his dedication 
when he was twelve years old, or no doubt he would ere 
this have left the cloister ; but though bred a choir monk, 
he joined as much as he could m the outdoor work, 
direoted tl^e quarrying in the mountain, the road-making, 
ot at home the mill. 

Were it not for the mountain quarry, and the wolves, 
and the wild swine, I must run off, my Laurentio,” he 
would say to me, “let what will befall my family, who 
think they may do what they like, now they have a 
cloistered son.” In truth, Astolfo’s brother, the young 
lord of Borca, was an evil man, and was hated by both 
vassal and neighbour. One day, far off in the woods, he 
met Astolfo carrying a boar-spear. “ What business hast 
thou moulding on the chase? ” he said ; “ go home and do 
penance for thyself and the family.” “Well met,” said 
Astolfo ; “ I rejoice to be able to help one of the family on 
the road to penitence.” And so saying, he gave the 
young count a good beating, none of the hunters daring 
to interfere with a monk of Caserta, and their lord’s son 
to boot. I also, though now six-and-twenty years old, 
had not taken the final vows ; and though I loved our 
house, 1 as well as the master of the novices doubted 
my vocation. Chiefiy I delighted in architecture and 
carved work, in which I had been considered an apt 
pupil of Father Ambrosius. At that time I knew little of 
the miseries of the world without, though ever and anon 
people flying from their enemies would seek for refuge 
Witn us ; and peasants ill-treated by their lords would 
settle on our farms, where none dared to touch them, and 
which were respected by the fighting men of the Greek 
Emperor and the Roman Emperor alike. For neither the 
^pitan of Byzantium nor the Prince of Salerno had any 
mnsdiction over us; we were a daughter house of the 
Benedictine Abbey of Monte Casino, which owed allegiance 
to the Pope alone ; and save for the confirmation of our 
Superiors, we never heard aught of the Abbot of Monte 
Camo* So we governed ourselv^ an island of peace 
and plenty, and carving, and writing, and music, in the 
midst of the tnrMent seas of fightings and oonfhsioifii 
and troubles outside. Hie Saraomis were our one great 
dan^, but hitherto they had done us little harm, owing 
to the timdy rescue the surrounding lords and peasanti^ 
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together with our- own vassals, brought us, when at three 
(bnerent times they attacked us. We were, as 1 said, six 
stadii from the sea, and thus the less exposed to their 
galleys. The most dangerous attack they ever made on 
us was so completely repulsed that our people pursued 
them to their galleys, capturing and destroying one, and 
making a great slaughter. There I was found a little 
boy of four, remoinbering little but that my name was 
Laurentio, and that I had been carried away from sweet 
ladies who loved me, one night of flames, and clash of 
weapons, and bloodshed. The monks, and in especial 
Father Ambrosius and Father Anselmo, master of the 
novices, had cared for me ever since. 

And now, as I said, T was a young man, and the autumn 
winds of the twenty-second year ol my stay at the monas- 
tery were beginning to blow. It is now many years ago, 
but it seems to me as yesterday, that just as we had 
finished the office for nones, and were returning proces- 
sionally from our chapel to the refectory, there sounded a 
loud knocking at the outer gate, which I, as servitor of 
the week, hastened to aid the porter to open. Barely 
came a knock so late at our door, for w'e were not on the 
way to any place of pilgrimage or city, and our visitors 
■were wont to come -with the poor at the time of the noon- 
day dole. My heart beat with expectation, for who could 
tell what chance was toward ? Because of my age, our tall 
sad Superior, tlie very glance of whose eye daunted the 
boldest of us — yes, even my own friend the fatherly Fra 
Anselmo— had of late spoken often of the time when I, a 
son of the house, should seal my vow and end my long 
novitiate. To belong for all my life to that community 
of sixty monks, never to see the great wide world that 
lay beyond those woods and that sea, never to mix with 
the stir of men in camps and courts and cities ; above all, 
never to see those wondrous buildings, those palaces and 
temples wherewith the great men who had preceded us in 
the land (although heathen) had endowed it, 1 could not 
promise all that yet. I had seen a ruined temple and a 
vaulted hall, some said a baib, not far from Caserta, whidi. 
made me lon^ to see more. And when Fra Anselmo 
would speak with light in his eyes of that glorious sainti j 
comply gone before u% among whose framnt memories 
our Jives should pass, sometimes indeed 1 cau^t some^ 
thing of his fir^ out oftener longed, if only for onoe^ to 
enter tiie world m whieh jnoved, and see p«roliail0e> 
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a real 6t« Sebastiau in chain and mail, or a live St. Doro- 
thea bearing roses. So with these wishes strong in my 
heart, I htimed to the outer gate. Often, indeed, do our 
wishes &lfil themselves ; and yet the fulfilment may be 
quite other than what we short-sighted mortals dream. 

E. J. 0. 

{To he continued,) 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Gath to the Cedars, By S. H. K. London; 

Frederick Warno & Co. 1874. 

The writer of these joumeyings in the Holy Land we 
have reason to believe is a lady whose travels have 
extended over other and far different scenes from those 
here described, a somewhat adventurous visit to Lapland 
and the North Pole having furnished her most recent 
experiences as a tourist. The book does not profess to 
throw any new light on the localities of Sacred Writ, 
already so thoroughly and frequently described ; but the 
spirit of intense sympathetic interest in which it is 
written, and as shown, for instance, in the account of the 
first sight of Jerusalem, renders it admirably calculated to 
form a preface to a personal visit of the scenes narrated. 
The halo of feeling which the mind of the writer throws 
around all she sees, preserves her firom a too matter-of- 
fisiot dissent from the legends and romanticism which 
have overgrown, in the lapse of ages, the scenes of biblical 
incident. Some adventures are described with consider- 
able humour, the start from Kuryetein to Palmyi-a being 
a g6od instance of this. The interview with the Sheikh’s 
CK>n on the same occasion, and the descent on mule-back 
through snow to the Cedars of Lebanon, are but two of 
the many instances in which the phush of the lady traveller 
i&et with its reward in her entertainment. 

The volume is profiisely illustrated with large WQiQ<f- 
outs, many of which are very admirable. Though 
denominated ** original,” it does not appear whether they 
acme from the pencil of the authoress herself 
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Ada and Gerty : A‘ Story of Sehool Life, By LouiSA M* 
Gray. Edinburgh : Maclaren & Macniven, 1875^ 

We have much pleasure in bringing Ada and Gerty 
before the notice of our readers. It is a faithful picture 
of school life as it is to be found in our best schools, where 
the physical as well as the mental needs of the pupils are 
caremfly attended to. The scene of the school is laid in 
one of the best parts of Edinburgh, and so vividly has the 
author brought before us its situation and surroundings, 
that it is with difficulty we restrain an exclamation of re- 
cognition. The characters of the girls are well and clearly 
drawn, so that we see, not a dull troop marching two and 
two through the streets of Ediuburgn, but a number of 
individual human beings with idiosyncrasies and desires of 
their own. The most interesting and beautifiil character 
is that of Ada. The author shows considerable power in 
her portraiture of this child, whose lively disposition and 
keen sense of the ludicrous are always leading her into 
scrapes, and bringing upon her the wrath of “ Miss Maria,” 
the well-intentioned but rather hard schoolmistress. But 
it is impossible not to love the generous, noble-minded 
Ada, from our first introduction to her in the midst of one 
of her merry pranks, on to the last chapter of the book, 
when the high spirits have been tamed, and she bravely 
and lovingly prepares to meet that at which many a 
strong man shudders. In contrast to Ada the author has 
very artistically placed, in the close proximity of chief 
friend, the more sober-minded but staunch and sturdy little 
Gerty. The book is altogether one which, though pro- 
bably intended for young people, is well worthy of per- 
usalby their elders. The tone throughout is high, without 
any attempt at preaching, the composition is easy and 
good, and the pages sparkle with school-ml fun. If we 
were to find any fault with a work which has ^ven us so 
much pleasure, it would be that the young ladies indulge 
in a few Scotticisms which would certainly have sentenced 
them to ** forty lines ” at least, had they reached the ears 
of «*Mi8a Maria.” 


Fatrioia KembalL By E. Lynk Linton. London : 
Chatto & Windos. 

Patrioa KembaU is the name of a very interesting book^ 
and of its heroine who is also ve^ interesting, ana moare*- 
ovsr an upright, noUe-imnded gin. Her dianoter stands 
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out in bold relief against the portrait of the underhand, 
treacherous Dora, who first gains the affections of her 
confiding fnend, and then works her woe and disgrace, as 
nearly ndhing her life as the life of one so truly good as 
Patricia could be ruined. She is saved partly by her own 
perfect openness and true-heartedness, partly by the 
mendship and judgment of two kipd-hearted, clear- 
K^hted people, a brother and sister, by name Doctor and 
Miss Fletcher. 

Among the other characters, all well brought out and 
naturally drawn, Mr. Hamly, the wealthy parvenu, stands 
pre-eminent. Vulgar and pretentious, bad enough, but not 
altogether bad, a touch of feeling sometimes shows that 
even he under other circumstances might have been a 
better man. 

It seems rather a mistake to end this healthy-minded, 
amusing novel with a sensational tragedy. After laughing 
at a man all through a book, one does not want to see 
him knocked .on the head and sent barbarously out of the 
world, though one could enjoy the poetical justice of 
seeing his pride lowered, and his gains, where ill-gotten, 
taken from him and given back to the man he has injured. 
Instead of this, the poor injured one is hanged on what 
seems insufficient evidence for the murder, our heroine 
left with a shade on her beautiful character ; and though 
things end what is called well, nevertheless an unsatisfied 
feeling is left in the mind of the reader. 

StiU the book is deeply interesting, and the intekest 
never flags, which is a great and uncommon advantage. 
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^ragon of t^e ^ort^. 

CHAFTEB It 

** Deep, deep the greenwood round them wayee. 

Their abbey and its close of graves. 

« * • 

Tet banners flashing through the trees 
Make their blood danoe and chain their eyes ; 

The bugle music on the breeze 
Arrests them with a charmed surprise. 

Banner by turns and bugle woo ; 

Ye shy recluses, follow too! ” — Mathiw Arnold. 

We threw the great gate wide open, and I for one waa 
somewhat disappointed to see without only a well- 
apparelled and somewhat obese monk on his mule, with 
two attendants. As I turned back to announce his degree 
to the community, leaving the porter to bring him in. 

“ Come here, my son,” he said, “ and tell me how long 
thou hast inhabited this monastery,” 

“ Years ago,” I answered, “I was taken a young child 
from a shipwrecked Saracen vessel.” 

“ And thou art not yet professed f It is well thy face 

E leaseth me ; go and announce the priest and monk 
>amasus to the Superior.” 

Our Superior, Father Crysolarus, ordered us to form two 
lines in the Refectory, chanting “ Apostolica Dilectis- 
simi,” for our priestly visitors were received with much 
precision ; and so the stranger entered, and I saw no more, 
as with the younger novices I retired to our lower halL 
Of course they were talking of the stranger ; and Astolfo, 
ever anxious to liear something new, coaxed Bartolo, a 
lay brother, to change gowns with him, that he might go 
to the stables to rub down the horses and gather news 
from the stranger servants. Thereby he ran a great risk, 
for, contrary to his wont, the prior came among us before 
vespers, so no change of gowns again was possible ; and 
had I not seized the utterTv confused Bartolo by the arm, 
and palled his cowl over his eyes, and thus led him into 
the dnapel beside me, it had gone hard with Astolfo. Bui 
none discovered the change,; so that time he escaped 
whipping. And after vespers he came back, smeunig 
fonlly of the stables ; and they cdianged gowns, and we 
novices strolled out into the vineyard. 

** 0 iMureutio,* said Astolfo to me, ** sucli ^wondsdrs as 
1 have haard«-^4esriy bought, however, had the old Piiof 

S«a.-*raBsvAktl09B. B 
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guesaed. These men have only ridden here, indeed, from 
fcsalerno, bnt they tell me that lyhag beneath onr OTvn 
cliffs, and Diay perchance see it when it goes forth, is 
a water-dragon, an enormous glittering ship of war, 
filled with men of blood, fiercer than the Saracens, from 
countries further away, where snow and ice all the year 
round have starved the wild giants out of their homes ; 
you have heard them n^med before — the Normans — and 
none know whether they come peacefully or in wrath. 
Oh, if but once I could fight as St. George with that 
dragon, or, if they are peaceful, sail away with them 
into the wide world in search of war and love and 
adventure.” 

The novices crossed themselves to hear him, yet some 
looked wistfully to seaward, where, save for the fishing- 
boats, we rarely saw a sail, for the course to Sicily lay 
outside the bay, whose shores were yet six miles from 
Caserta. And so we talked on of ships and travel and 
war, till the kindly old Fra Anselmo came among us. 
“Ah, children,” he said, “ vour very looks tell of light and 
worldly talk. What I all herding together with rapid 
gestures and flushed cheeks ; you do not know how often, 
were you in the false vain world, you would long for 
the true joys of the cloister life. You have talked enough 
even for recreation-time ; take up some light t^ork ; where 
are yom* colours, Lupo ? Could you not paint that sunset 
sky? Giulio, seek flowers to deck the stranger’s colla- 
tion. Nestoriax and Palladiax, finish me the Greek 
notation you wot of, and the rest of you go and practise 
the new Credo ; but you, Laurentio, follow me.” So we 
did, for our rule of obedience for novices was, that we all 
obeyed the commands of any brother (or frater) till 
another might counter-order, save that the Prior’s com- 
mands came first, and could only be reversed by the 
seldom interfering Superior. 

My Laurentio,” said Fra Anselmo, as we went through 
the corridor, “ how I long to see thee one of us, no longer 
herding with the giddy boys ! When wilt thou find the 
courage and singleness of mind of a true monk I Now ihoU 
art to come to the workshop — ^the stranger, Brother 
Damasus, has s^t for thee there.” ^ 

Damasus was there with the Prior when we OnteiML; 
he was lookinfi^ over my little clay models of arches and 
capitals and* frieaes, altars and tombs and what not, sodi 
as i partly dreamed out for myself partly borrowed from 
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recollection of that temple and bath whereof I have 
spoken. 

“ Truly,” said Fra Damasus, *• here is design, here is 
fertility of genius ; only let me take the youth with me to 
visit Salerno, and he shall return with the answers to 
your letters from Monte Cassino after he has seen some- 
what of architecture, and improved his natural powers. 
And, Prior, he may make this convent and chapel a model 
for all Magna Greecia.** 

With what a thrill of joy I heard these words I the 
joyful thought of travel almost overborne by the still 
intenser delight of hearing that those poor forms over 
which I had pondered and considered so much, and which, 
when most altered by me, still seemed the same to the 
people in the monastery, were, indeed, worth looking at 
— worth executing — might, perhaps, wrought out in stone 
or marble, add to the beauty of our dear house of Caserta. 
The Prior said in a grumbling tone (he could not brook 
oiy receiving praise), “ T wish, for the honour of our poor 
house, you had chosen any other novice to be your com- 
panion and our messenger. It is true, I should have 
feared for the flighty Giulio oV Astolfo, that, casting away 
perfection, they might have become men-at-arms, but they 
would be good seculars. Whereas this youth — a name- 
less captive of the Saracens — ^had he not by the charity of 
Fra Anselmo been brought up as a regular monk with all 
learning, might have served as lay brother and mason to 
the convent, having neither the vocation of a true monk, 
nor the coiirage and prudence needed for worldly 
success.” 

“Nay,” said Anselmo kindly, “that remains to be 
proved.” “ And,” added the stranger, “ a novice has little 
need of worldly courage — least one who journeys with 
me; for but for aspirations the world caimot satisfy,! was 
born to wield arms ; and as it is, I find my joy in encour- 
agpng and protecting weaker brethren.” 

So thence we went to the Superior, and before the 
evening collation it was decided that I, the eldest novice, 
should next dav attend Fra Uamasus on his journey to 
Salerno, and thence to Monte Cassino, deliver ceitoin 
formulas from our house to the Great Benedictine houses 
perfect myself in architecture there, and return in a yuar, 
more or less. My head swam with joy as I sat with tho 
wondemg novices at our table at collation. The lamps 
were Iit» the fitre wes mended, and the hall decked m 
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honour of onr guest, and all looked gay. Then Fra 
Datnasus, who was a personable man, but with a wander- 
ing eye, a sharp nose, and acute mouth, and a face that 
twitched told us how the perils of robbers he had gone 
through in his mountain journey had decided him upon 
returning by sea ; and fearing the unworthiness of our 
little ships in autumn, he had sent a servant to the great 
fdiip of war in the bay to crave a passage to Amalfi or 
Salerno ; “ for from what I hear,” he s^id, “ they needs 
must pass that way. Northmen they are, but 1 bless Our 
Lady 1 fear them not, though the whole coast trembles 
before them ; they are good friends to have, Christians 
now, and kind to all priests. There was old Ulf I knew 
well ; he took me a voyage in his ship and heard mass 
daily ; and at last, I hear, he turned monk in the Island 
Abbey of Lerins, off Provence. He drove the Saracens 
off our seas wherever he came, and took payment from 
the coast for doing so. But you have late visitors, holy 
father — surely not evil ones,” and he crossed himself as a 
long loud knocking was heard at the outer gate. It Vl^ae 
my week to open the gate, but it was such an unheard-of 
knock, that strange thoughts of unholy visitants flashed 
through my brain ; and this Astolfo methinks guessed, for 
he went with the porter and me, and aided us to unbar. 
Without stood many men in the moonlip»ht ; one told us 
hastily he was Damasus’ servant, who had been to the 
great ship, and that these men had accompanied him back 
again, fie spoke as trembling. Then one stepped for- 
ward and said in broken Italian, *'Lead the way in; 1 
shall stay here the night.” And he strode in after us with 
many men, but some stayed without the gate. Astolfo 
was bold enough to ask his name, and the stranger 
answered, “Herseri Thorstein,” which Astolfo pronounced 
to the best of his power as he opened wide the refectory 
door, and the glittering lights fell on the stranger and the 
wild-looking followers who crowded up behind him. We 
could now see that this was not a tal^ but a broad and 
s<|uare man, about forty years old, with a reddish fare 
and yellowii^-brown beard and hair. He had bright blue 
eyes, and his face was as if well marked out, but rough 
hewn, and fhe carving not finished. Tet he looked 
honest, and moved rather slow, and spoke softly till 
in anger, and then his vbice could ring through the tem- 

1 or a&t, tk atlo cHsn gim ia aaoinkt Norwty to punoM ef dkh 
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pest, either of* yra,r and strife or of wind and sea* He 
was clad, as were his men, in a coat of glittering iron 
scales, and was armed with a long sword, axe, and dagger* 
Everyone rose as the shining figure stepped in ; some 
showed fear, others curiosity ; Father Crysolanis seemed 
quite unmoved. 

“ I am here on a friendly errand,” said the Northman, 
“ from my leader, the young viking, Swend Hrolfson, to 
a certain Damasiis who wishes to cruise with us.” 

‘‘ A viking — that is a pirate,” whispered Astolfo to 
me as he glanced at our Supeiior s side, where Damasus 
had been sitting ; and lo I he was there no longer. Only 
after awhile he rose as if from beneath the table, mur- 
muring, rod and panting, “ My ring, my signet, I had 
dropped it.” “ If he had.” whispered Astolfo, “ one of us 
novices must have groped for it.” 

“ Swend Hrolfson,” continued the Northman, “ bids 
me say lie wUl carry you and one attendant to Amalfi, on 
condition you speak the inhabitants fair to give us 
winter quarters, for thereabouts he means to pass Yule. 
It is true he might take them, and the Amalfi people 
might fear us much, had we not an envoy from the Bene- 
dictine monastery on board; but he means peace at 
present to all.” 

“It is well,” said the Superior; “and you, Brother 
Damasus, can take our boy Laurentio ; the servants may 
follow by land.” Damasus also said, “ It is well,” but me- 
thought not so freely as the other. Then we set meat 
and our best wine before the Northmen — and Herser 
Thorstein ate quietly and spoke civilly, but alike to the 
meanest lay brother and to the Superior himself. 

“ Your wine is good, my host,” he said at last ; “ by 
your leave I shall send some to the men outside.” 

“ It is time for Compline, my son. Will you not call 
them in to the service ? ” said Orysolarus. 

“ No,” said the guest, “ they may wait outside ; and for 
me, I don’t care for songs I don’t understand, though you 
do sing rarely in Italy ; but 1 am one of the cld niitii<-» 
Odin’s man.” 

“ Not a Christian ! ” said Damasus ; and on the other 
shaking his head he faltered out, “then 1 fear my duty will 
hardly permit my travelling with you. Father, you wlH 
not let your lamt> Laurentio depart with heathen wolvet*” 

“ Wolves we are,” said Thoretein c^uietly, “ than^m 
xouse us not when I tell you you are just the passenger 
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we wanted. We have need of a priest, and want an 
important man at Amalfi, and go you must.” 

Damasus, trembling, kept answering, “ Fain would I, 
bat conscience forbids ; ** and Fra Anselmo began. “ Let me 
go instead,^’ when Thorstein suddenly, though he looked 
1in];noved, raised his voice, which pealed through the hall. 

“ Harken, you monks 1 Are you subjects of the Oatapan 
of ]^zantium, or of the Lombard Duke of Salerno, or of 
the Emperor Henry of the West ? ” 

“ Of none,” said the Superior firmly ; “ we owe allo- 
wance only to the Abbey of Monte Cassino, who hold 
Sieir charter free from the Emperor Charlemagne.” 

“ Then by all tlie rules of war,” thundered Thorstein, 
** know that your lives and all you possess are forfeit to us. 
We have just received news of our ally Dato, the Lombard 
who last season was defeated and reduced to great straits 
by the Byzantium Emperor. Pandulf, Prince of Captm! 
and his brother Atenolf, Abbot of Monte Cassino, offered 
him a refuge, and swore to protect him. What have 
they done? For a large sum of mon^ they have de- 
livered over to the soldiers of the Greek Emperor the keys 
of the fortress of Garigliano, where Dato found a refuge. 
Dato they have cruelly murdered, throwing him, sewn 
in a sack, into the sea. Some Norman knights they have 
killed, and others are their prise uers, and we are now on 
our way to join our countrymen and our Neustrian 
kinsmen, and the army of the Emperor Henry, to punish 
these evil men. And now, old man, show reason if thou 
canst why we should not seize on the treasures of this 
house, ana put ye traitor monks to the sword.” 

Still methinks 1 see the aspect of the hall ; many of 
the monks huddling together with pale scared faces ; 
Damasus trembling Uke the confection jellies we used to 
serve up on festivals; the Prior standing nrbite and 
(moechless, the novices open-mouthed and amazed. Not 
Astolfo, whose colour grew bright, and who drew himself up ; 
and for me it seemed as if at last something was happen- 
ing — and I was half glad* Some looked quite unmoved, 
in especial Fra Anselmo, who craved leave to speak, and 
then said — 

Look at us, Northman, and you may see we arequiet 
monks who believed ourselves at peace with all the wovl^ 
of which we knew so little that one of us had asked to 
sail with yon. If the Abbot of the Mother House a 
traitor---ala8 the day ! but we knew nothing of it. Now 
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if thon 'wilt kill xis', do so : our lives are given away in our 
vows ; but think first if it would be a fitting deed for a 
brave warrior.” 

“ Just BO,” said Thorstein. " It is lucky for you that we 
are Odin’s wolves, not Christians, like others of our race 
who care more for Dato. We don’t much care about your 
lives either, one way or another; we kill shee]) when we 
are hungry, not for the killing of them. Let this man be 
ready with another to sail with Swend by noon to- 
morrow, and he will be satisfied. But if you are wise, do 
not wait for him to send for you, for he would then at 
least burn the house and drive you away, if not invite a 
few hawks and wolves to a feast.” 

Now arose a great talking and hubbub, everyone 
imploring Damasus to go in peace, and he trembling so 
that he scarce could stand. Where was all his boasted 
courage gone i Anselmo and others offered to go instead, 
but Crysolarus forbade them, saying the Northman must 
have his will. He meanwhile despatched some men to 
the ship, whom we beheld speeding down the rocks, 
and ordered more wine up to the guest quarters, whither 
with the rest he went. Compline was said with shaky 
voices that night, and then Astolfo took up the wine 
he longed to carry to the Northmen, an honour no one 
envied him ; and I, leaning out of the window, heard them 
laughing and talking far into the night. This rather 
soothed my spirits, perturbed at the idea of sailing away 
with those dread warriore. And when the community 
met with their lanterns in the corridor to proceed to the 
chapel for Noctumas Vigilie, Astolfo squeezed my arm, 
Ba 3 ring, He is a glorious man ; see what he has given 
me — I may never use it, 1 must ipve it up if I take 
the vows, but I shall keep it till then, m memory 
of having once seen a brave warrior ; ” and he showed 
me under his robe a jewelled dagger. I started with 
alarm for fear the Prior should see the glitter, but 
Astolfo seemed Quite changed and reckless, and instead 
of going to his cell went back to the raestdlouse^ where 
were Sie Northmen. As for me, i lay long awake^ 



I shrank from, and yet how disappomted shooU I have 
felt had 1 ^ other novice been chosen to ssil away in the 
HcMrIhsm Diagon Shiih 0« 
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llfljite to Jtalg/' 

II, — ‘The Italian Schools in the Louvef 

Bt the Author of “ Gifts fob Men.” 

It UKUst be confessed that the greater number of pictures 
seen in churches and galleries do not minister delight, 
and do not elevate the imagination. We may be fortu- 
nate enough in the midst of much half-acknowledged 
dreariness to feel now and again the touch of a life- 
awakener ; but if we wish to profit by the accumulation 
of the treasures of art, and to receive from its multi- 
tudinous hands, and are not able to so profit as practical 
artists, we must make ourselves alive to the histories of 
the men, of the schools, and of the times from which 
these pictures emanated. We must quicken our minds 
to appreciate, however dimly, that this dazzling web of 
art IS not merely an aggregate of pictures, but is part of 
that marvellous emanation from the spirit of the ages by 
which ** Man, not men,” but Man made in the image of 
Qod, clothes himself with light as with a garment. 

Through the cold iums of marble and of oolour hia dreama paaa, 

Bright threads whence mothera weave the robes their childran wear." 

**Lan^age is a perpetual Orphic song, 

Wmch rules with dedal harmony a * throng 

Of thoughts and fonus which else aenselesB and shapeleBS ware. ' ** 

Such an effort to appreciate art can indeed never reach 
its coal in the eimerience of most of those who take a 
holiday on the Continent, for their life’s work and 
interests are otherwise fully occupied, and “ art is long, 
and Ufa is short." Still the effort results in an ever- 
increasing consciousness of the presence of a knowledge 
too great for us to grasp, and this humbles and elevates, 
otrengthene and refines we mind, asno mere looking at pio- 
tures ever can. In connection with this aim, a knowledge 
of the several schools of art is of importance, not only to the 
connoisseur, but to the mind of everyone who wi^es to 
tshe an int^ligent'interat in the things he sees. I tn^h 
therefore, 1 shall find indulgence for some dryness if I 
cbivote this psper (as on my way to Italy I did my tinm 
in the Louvre; to a rapid review of the Italian seheols 
(here. 
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The Louvre gives scope for a very fair knowledge of 
the schools of Italy. There is nothing of the art which 
preceded Cimabue, nor of hia contemporaries. There 
are only two specimens of the school of Sienna; one 
picture by Taddeo di Bartolo, who, though individually 
great, belonged to the decadence of Siennese art, and one 
by his third-rate follower, Turino di Vanni. 

The Florentine school is well represented; and though 
many most important names are missing, we can see the 
mountain-tops of inspiration in CiMABUE, whose “Madonna 
degli Angeli,”' tlnmgh injured by restorers, is still like his 
inasterpieci* in “ S. IVlaria Novella ; ” in GlOTTO the 
founder of the rules of composition, whose “ Six-winged 
Crucified Seraph ” ^ is just vanishing from sight, while 
from his outstretched hands and straightened feet flow 
mystenous rays to pierce the hands and feet of St. 
Francis, faint from his forty days* fast, and overcome 
with ecstacy ; in Paolo Ucelli, the father of perspective, 
whose gallery of portraits has great significance for lovers 
of art ; ® in PEbELLiNO, the experimentalist in colouring 
and ill the use of mediums, of whose rare works the 
Louvre shows three and in GlllRlAXDAJO, who so 
gathered up “ the long results of time ” in his grasp of 
all that had been done before his day, and so radiated an 
all -pervading influence that Cavalcaselle says the history 
of Italian art might be summed up in the three names of 
Giotto, Ghirlandajo, and Raphael. The Louvre Las one 
of his finest and latest works in “ The Visit of the Virgin 
to Elizabeth.” * 

Second in importance to these only as regards the 
natur^ and degree of their influence, we find the following 
names ; — Fra Angelico. His “ Coronation of the Virgin, 
though not allowed by critics to be ot the master’s veiy 
best, is a picture that must delight all lovers of that 
lovely soul whom Lord Lindsay characterizes as ‘‘the 
especial voice and exponent in painting, of that rehgious 
rapture or ecstacy produced by the action of the spirit or 
of the moral principle on sense through the roearam of 
the ima^ation.” Whether we look at the transparent 
veil which hangs over the kneeling Virgin’s dress of 
delicate orixnson and tunic of Uue, at the purple-winged 

^ Otkan sttribatad to Giotto wo Iw pinQi. 
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angels robed in aznre and green and rose, at the regal 
glory of the Messiah, the incrusted richness of the 
canopied throne, the nine differently-tinted symbolical 
marble steps which lead up to the consummation of the 
Church’s mystery, or at the varied adornment of the forty 
saints and martyrs, we shall laugh with delight over the 
mS^c of such snimmer and gleam of delicate colouring 
as IS nowhere else to be found. Our delight in the 
colouring will still be subordinate to the joy in such 
purity and spiritual dignity and divine innocence as never 
were pictured, save by him whose every touch was con- 
ceived in prayer and perfected in praise.’ 

Of Fra. Filippo Lippi the Louvre boasts one of the 
masterpieces ; ® of the very rare works of Leonardo DA Vinci, 
the most wonderful man of the 16tli century, who, as if 
by inspiration, anticipated numerous scientific discoveries 
of later days, we find not only three genuine ones, but 
the star of them all,® the portrait of Mona Lisa, mother of 
Tiorenzo di Credi ; we find also Signorelli, the anatomical 
student and the forerunner of Michael Angelo ; and Fra 
Bartolomeo, the friend of Savonarola and of Raphael, 
whom he almost equalled. His “ Annunciation ” in the 
Louvre is one of his three masterpieces.* 

All the names of the Florentine school have interest, 
but to choose amongst them, next perhaps to those we 
have mentioned (still keeping within the Louvre confines) 
are Sandro Botticelli, of strongly individualized power, 
whose melancholy Virgin writing the Magnificat, while 
the child holds the forbidden fruit, is almost a replica of 
a gem in Florence; Passignano,® whoso works are ex- 
tremely rare, and whose studio, through his pupil Ludovico 
Caracci, was the birthplace of the school of Bologna ; 
Vasari, the author of the delightful but inaccurate lAvee 
of the Painters ; CiGOLI, who was master of the “ starry 
Galileo,” before he abandoned art to find sorrow and 
immortality in the paths of science. 

There are many pictures of the Lombard school, under 
which generdl term the Louvre catalogue includes tiie 
schools of Parma, Mantua, Modena, Cremona, and Milan ; 
and with reason, since all these were in their dijBTerent 
degrees founded upon the works of Leonardo da VinsL 
CORREQGIO bums star of first magnitude in 
firmament. He founded no school, but had a host of 
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imitators, eminent among whom were Lanfranco, the 
painter of cupolas and the unsoruptilouB enemjr of 
Domenichino : and Andrea di Salario, whose exquisite 
Virgin of the Green Pillow” is a delight to look at.’ 

There are four very characteristic works by the coarse 
and vigorous Caravaggio, who began life as a mason, 
and availed in his single strength to carry out an 
independent study of nature at a time when the blight 
of imitation was far spread over the world of Italian art. 
Emers )n remarks, I think, in his Representative Men, that 
the mind needs defence most of all against those who 
deserve its veneration ; but it seems to me that defence, 
to be effective for good, must be founded on the heights 
of a reverential appreciation, and must not be haunted by 
the destructive forces of reaction. Caravaggio had a 
defence against tlie influences of the master minds 'of 
Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Michael Angelo, and 
Ctnreggio, before whom all originality seemed perishing, 
but it was the defence of the reaction of a soul lacking 
in reverence and incapable of spiritual affinities with the* 
good and the great. He therefore “ wrought no deliver- 
ance in the hind.” He studied nature, indeed, but it 
was the nature of a coarse and degraded humanity. His 
“ Death of the Virgin,”^ for instance, gives us the expiring 
mother of Christ “ accurately copied from the model of a 
stupified and intoxicated woman.” The vulgar realism 
which produces disgusting results >vhen it intrudes into 
spheres higher than its own, does none the less achieve 
real successes when it delineates scenes a life such as 
its own, and “ The Fortune-Teller” and “Concert” of the 
Lou\Te are, like all Caravaggio's pictures of such subjects, 
full of life and character, and to some extent they partake 
of the spirit of Giorgione, whose works Caravaggio had 
studied.* It is interesting to compare Caravaggio wdth 
the contemporary school of Bologna, over some members 
of which he exercised a marked influence. 

The school of Bologna was an offshoot of the Lombard 
school. It was founded by Ludovico Caracci, the son of 
a butcher, and upheld by his two cousins, the brothers 
Agostino and Annibale Caracci, and Antonio, Agi»stino*s 
natural son., This school, called Eclectic iroin its pro» 
fessed aim of not imitating any master, but choosing the 
excellences of all, brought about a revival of taste ; but 
proceeding as it did on tbe avowed study of older 
'Ko.403. •K&S2. •K«s.SS,S4. 
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ttiaef era rather than of nature, the* impulse it gave could 
not be lasting. The tide might seem to be rising again 
as long as the wave lasted of their works, but the ebbing 
of the waters was not stayed. 

More than a fourth of the pictures of the Italian 
masters in the Louvre belong to this school. The 
CaarACOI alone have thirty-three pictures (of which 
the ” Virgin warning the Infant Baptist not to wake 
the Sleeping Christ,” is very beautiful in one style,’ and 
“ Hercules Strangling the Snakes'* in another.^ Domenich- 
INO, their chief glory, the modest shrinking genius, doomed 
during his lifetime to be eclipsed by the brilliancy of his 
rival Guido, has thirteen ; his devoted friend FRANCESCO 
Albani has twenty-two; and GuiDO twenty. Amongst 
Guido’s works the series of “ Hercules and his Labours” is 
very famous, and mythological subjects were better 
adapted than sacred ones to his powers. It is difficult, in 
looking at his lovely female heads, to realize that he 
painted them from the head of his colour-grinder, a man 
of most repulsive appearance — “ using his model.” ns Mr. 
Fairholt observes, “ as a means of producing beauty by 
contrast alone/’ 

The chief interest of Bologna does not belong to the 
later school of the 16th century, but to the name of 
Francesco Raibolini, called Francia, who was born in 
Bologna in 1450. Francia learned the secrets of painting 
from Lorenzo da Costa of Ferrara, and his early works, of 
which the Louvre “ Crucifixion ” * is a specimen, show the 
ruddy colouring and sharply-contrasted tints of the 
Ferrarese school, to the ranks of which indeed Cavalcaselle 
consigns him. Towards the end of the 15th century the 
works of Perugino were taken to Bologna, and the study 
of these gave risfe to Francia’s second manner ; while to 
his later friendship with Raphael is attributed his third or 
Raphaelesque style, of which the Louvre portrait (if by 
Francia at all) gives an example,* Through all his 
changes of manner his (*^^m individuality is very persistent. 
There is much affectation and a cui-ious geometriced dis- 
position in the pose and arrangement of all his figures ; 
but 1 deeply love the purity of his virgins, the loveliness 
and sweet naivete of his miuncal angels, the Bimp|e 
admiration of his adoring saints, the inspired innocence 
of his infant Christs, generally occupied in some manner 
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with the birds which serve as emblems of the human 
stml. Raphael, st)me iissert, was flattering Francia when 
he said that his virgins were the most beautifully devout 
^that he was aci^uainted Avith, but 1 always felt he spoke 
but the simple truth. 

Tile rise of the jieculiar school of Ferrara was mainly 
due to tlie influence of Piero della Francesca, the great 
Uiubro Florentine, and its development was ruled by 
the spirit of Andrea Mantegna. Massive, however, as are 
the names of these nursing fathers, the artists of Ferrara 
were never iirst-rate : of tliose in the Louvre, the alle- 
gories of Lorenzo da Ousta aie the most interesting.l 

(tEXTILK da Fabiuaxo,* Nicolo d’Alumxo,' Pixtur- 
RICC'HIO,^ PerU(tINO, of whose early style No. 442 is con- 
sidered the fiiient existing example, and his pupil, 
LTvoegxo,* suffice to give us a good view ol the 
Umbri.in school, and to prepare us for the sweetness 
of Raphael, of whose paintings there are no less than 
thirteen, besides eight copies. Amongst these are 
liis famous portraits of Count Castiglione® and Joan of 
Amigon C of which last, however, In* painted only the 
head. Tliere are three forms of eoinpiest over evil. 

Firftty the conquest by the Archangel Michael. Of this 
we have two modes of treatment ; one in a small picture, 
painted when he was quite a boy, which 1 failed to find.** 
Mrs. Jameson dcscribe.s it as “ a curious and fantastic 
rather than poetical little picture.” Very different in 
simplicity and grandeur iis his inaturer work. The 
glorious vision, poised on wings of shifting hues, begirt 
wuth dazzling armour, a purple mantle, and his golden 
hair floating backward on the wind of his rushing pursuit 
of the falling fiend, has just alighted on the prostrate 
monster, and raises aloft the spear to pierce the 'writhing 
demon. Flames burst from tlie earth, where, in futile 
defiance, the devil grovels and struggles in vain to rise ; 
held down for all his brute force by the lightest touch of 
the calm-browed angel. 

Nothing can surpass the beauty of this picture, bat 
the triumph it records is an imperfect triumph at the 
best. It IS but the conquest through prevailing power; 
it is only the binding of the e'ril. The angel may biiid 

“ Not. 176, 17e. • So, 202. » No. 8L 
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the monster. He may be serenely unmoved by the 
conflict, but that very serenity chills the soul that looks 
on him ; and one involuntarily wonders if in the presence 
of God, and among the burning ardours that surround 
the hiding-place of love, the angel’s soul will never rise, 
and thrill through all his strength the memory of that 
Lucifer, Son of the Morning, and of the hideous thing 
he had become, and of the dwelling in the darkness of 
the pit wherein, with un vanquished will, he still defied 
and cursed the Son of Man. 

No, such a triumph as that of the Archangel is not 
enough ; is futile and unsatisfactory, endurable only 
in the hope of a better conquest more truly commen- 
surate witn the omnipotence of the Omnipresent. 

Secondly, In the small picture of “ St. George and the 
Dragon we have the magnificent calm assurance of the 
Christian warrior. Calm as the Archangel, and by reason 
of his flesh and blood subject to be torn to pieces by the on- 
slaught of the foe, he is yet more glorious in his unmoved 
serenity than the dreadless immortal. The horse is rear- 
ing, with “ his nostrils all wide ; ” the lance has sliivered 
in the fight ; the dragon is close uj)()n tlie knight, and in 
the act to spring ; but the face of the saint is serene and 
unmoved, his sword is raised above his head, prepared 
with unerring blow to strike the monster dead. The 
landscape is ^ight ; a few slender trees and rocks show 
a desert place. The only flaw in the picture is the figure 
of Cleodolinda, or Saba, as some call her, who is running 
away in a manner quite unworthy of her who cried out 
to her offered deliverer, “ Fly, I beseech thee, brave 
knight, and leave me here to die.” This is a conquest 
more complete than that of Michael, but even this does 
not satisfy. The monster will shortly be there, dead 
indeed, not only bound ; yet will that vile carcase pollute 
the air, and the bleached bones of his victims will never 
live again ; and what can atone to those who have been 
bereaved, for the dead that return no more 1 

Thirdly, We have the exquisite “Vision of St. Mar- 
garet.” • With girlish vivacity, and a look of wonder in 
her wide-ojpen eyes, the graceful form moves swiUUy 
forward. Kirdiant and undefiled, she has risen from | 2 er 
loatikly prison in the dragon’s belly, and the hideous 
monster ues with wide-open jaws and glaring eyes, powers 
leas to move his loathsome coils, or to stir the nbbed wing 
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on which the white foot scarcely rests in its dainty step* 
ping. The palm branch is held in one hand by the saint, 
while the other hand gathers up her drapery from contact 
with the fiend. Nuthing/:an surpass the loveliness of her 
face and gesture, and the exquisite background of a forest 
glade harmonises wonderfully with the scene. 

“ Milde Margorete that was Qod’s maide — 

Maido Margarete that was bo Bweete and milde,” 

was the daughter of a priest of Antioch, and became a 
Christian tluongh the tt aching of her nurse. Alybiua, 
the governor ot Antioch, seeing her beauty, desired to 
take her for his wife ; but Margaret avowed herself to 
be the bride of t^hiist. This confession drew upon her 
the keenest persecution. Finally, she w^as thrown into a 
dungeon, or, according to Raphael’s version, exposed in a 
wilderness, where Satan, iii the form of a dragon, came 
upon her — 

“ Maiden Margrete 
Lok^d her beside, 

And sees a loathly dragon 
Out of a him glide 
His eyen were full gnesly, 

Hia mouth opemd wide, 

And Margrete might nowhere flee ; 

There ehe must ab^ide 

** Maiden Margrete 
Stood still as any stone. 

And that loathly worm, 

To herward gan gone. 

Took her in his foul mouth. 

And swallowed her, flesh and bone. 

Anon he brast— 

Damage hath she none ! 

Maiden Margrete 
Upon the dragon stood ; 

Blythe was her harte, 

And joyful waa her mood.” * 

This triumph of the unresisting sacrifice,**-thi8 trimnph 
not by might nor by power, but by the Spirit of the 
Lord of Hosts, satisfies us more than that of the aixih- 
angel or the armed knight. It is completer and more 
^rfect; for that mysteiy of destruction, which having 
heexg must be for ever, is thus robbed of its sting, ana 
captivity is led captive. Therefore, in Christian art. the 
conquenng hero, when he stands before the tfamne, ia 

^QaotedfeomUia kuMMk M|9& is lln. Jmmms's ssd £#iS- 
fim wiiieli I kwo tdren 1km l^fssd. 
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never accompanied by the overthrown foe; but the 
martyr bears forever the memorial of his suffering, and 
the dragon, led by silken thread, forever witnesses to 
the triumph of the guileless child. Yet even this is not 
enough to satisfy the infinite demand of the infinite soul 
of man for a conquest infinite ns eternity, infinite as God. 
Jfesus crucified for us, entering into the fulness of His heri- 
tage, through the tasting of death for every man, alone 
suffices to reveal the glory of the Father’s kingdom ; 
and that revelation is great beyond the power of words 
to speak or of art to represent. Only in hours of deep 
communion the vision floods upon the soul with a glory 
as of consuming fire, and the spirit knows the everlasting 
choice between the obedience unto death and the ever- 
lasting forfeiture of the great reward ; between the shame 
that, lasting for a monfient, may be despised, and the ever- 
lasting burnings of the everlasting shame ; the choice 
between the presence before the fhrone, as of the s.'iint or 
of the dragon ; between the individual glory and the 
individual loss. 

Pictures of the school which Raphael founded, called 
Roman, from its having drunk largely at classic sources, 
abound in the Louvre, and give full opportunity for the 
study of the decadence of Italian art. One of its pupils, 
PlERiNO DEL Vaoa, is intimately connected with the late- 
timed and shortlived school of Genoa, of which the 
Louvre shows works of all the principal masters. 
Strozzi,’ a Genoese of romantic history, worked much 
in Venice, to which we will now turn. 

Venice affords in painting an interesting parallel, as 
noted by Lubke, to the position of Rhodes and Perga- 
mo8 in the history of sculpture. In both, at the demand 
of rich merchants, an increased effort brought forth 
rich results, at a time when the world of art was other- 
wise swamped with mediocrities. 

The school of Venice owed so much to the influence 
of Andrea Mantegna, that we must first dwell a little 
on him ; and the more so, as the spirit of this wonder- 
ful man swayed the wht»le of North Italy, Sqnardone 
of Padua was a ^lor and embroiderer. It is doubt- 
ful if he ever painted at all himself; if he did,«he 
was at any rate personally but little proficient in the 
art. He had, however, a gift of teaching so amaame, 
that he has been called the &ther of painters.” 

' Km. 413, 418. 
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crowded to him, and he is said to have had as mafiQT 
as 137. His fame derives its lustre principally from twi 
name of Andrea Mantegna, his adopted son. AndrsNS 
received his first lessons, no doubt, from his foster-father 
Squarcione ; but he imbibed ranch from the works of 
Fra Filippo Lippi, Jacobo Bellini, and the sculptor 
Donatello. The friendship between him and Squarcione 
came to a violent end, as soon as he insisted on giving 
his own name to his works, Squarcione till then having 
profited by their fame : or, according to Vasari, as soon 
as he married Bellini’s daughter. From that time the 
foster father maligned and opposed his brilliant foster son. 
Mantegna worked very largely at Mantua, under the 
auspices of the art encouragcrs, Francesco Gonzago and 
Isabella d’Est6, but his last days were a sad cominentniy on 
the proverbial advice not to put trust in princes. When 
he was up\Aards of seventy years of age, ruined by 
imprudent speculations, and too weak to work, Isabella 
renised to help him, and haggled over the price of a bust 
of Faustina, which, on account of his indigence, he offered 
her. This bust he prized so highly, that the parting 
with it is said to have hastened his death. 

The Louvre has four of Mantegna’s powerful com- 
positions, and, to my mind, contains nothing more 
lascinating. 

The “ Madonna della Vittoria is spoken of slightingly 
by Crowe and Cavalcaselle, and is supposed in part ta be 
the work of Francesco Mantegna; but I admired the 
picture intensely. Perhaps even an inferior work by bo 
great a mind has more power to charm, than more 
perfect results from lesser souls. The Virgin sits upon 
a throne, upon the marble steps of which is engraved the 
representation of the plucking of the forbidden fruit. A 
thick arbour full of clustering apples arches over her head. 
The arbour is hung with chains of jewels and branches of 
coral; and this coral had evidently some meaning in 
the painter’s eyes, for a kneeling 6t. Elizabeth how a 
crown of the same. St. Michael and St. George hold up 
the Yirw’s mantle on eithw side. St. Longinus (as 
Patron Saint of Mantua) and St. Andrew stand bebiM 
then^ St John and St Elizabeth in the foregroundi 
and just touching the Bteps of the throne with his knees» 
the young Duke of Mantua adores the Virgin, and is 
blessed by the Child. 
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The idea is common in art of symbolizing the Salvation 
by the same symbol as the Fall ; as in this picture in the 
emboivering apple trees. It is suggestively in keeping 
■with the contrasted false promise and true hope : the 
false promise that spoke of a magic attainment, through 
the eating of the forbidden fruit, of the knowledge of 
good and evil, and the true hope which bids us strain 
after that same knowledge, exercising our faculties of 
judgment in choosing between the good and the evil. 

It is impossible, of course, to impart by mere descrip- 
tion any conception of so subtle a thing as the power 
which casts its spell over such work as Mantegna’s ; but 
I cannot leave the small room which is enriched by his 
treasures, without sajnng a few words about his allegories, 
“Wisdom triumphing ove) theVices”^ is full of the strangest 
figures. It is far frviin being beautiful, and, Ruskin says, 
must ever be revolting to women and childien. Again, in 
bpite of high authority, I must plead guilty to feeling the 
fascination of great power. Minerva, Chastity, and 
Philosophy diive befoie them into the waters (I suppose 
of Lethe) a herd of Vices. A woman with Satyr’s legs 
flies, claspinij in her embrace a number of frog-legged 
babies ; a wnd-looking woman dashes through fhe water, 
leading in a leash a fat man who has only tlie stumps of 
arms, and who wears an expression of the most disgusting 
good humour on his sensual face ; a centaur carries off 
through the stream a splendidly attired female figure. A 
horrid-looking half-human tree has an inscription rolled 
round it containing a prayer to the Celestial Virtues to 
drive from these abodes the hideous monsters of the Vices. 
Justice and Temperance flying above the scene approach 
in answer to this desire. “ The Allegory of Parnassus,” — 
with Apollo and the dancing Muses, the listening Mercury, 
the toying Mars and Venus, the mischievous Cupid, and 
the jealous Vulcan, — is a more graceful composition, and 
full of lovelv figures, Mantegna’s Triun^hs of Csasar, 
second in value only to the cartoons of Raphael, are at 
Hampton Court, but they are much destroyed. 

The Art of Venice welled in the 15th centu^ from two 
fountain heads, the Vivarini and the Bellini, and was 
infiuenced in its rise ^ the Umbrian Qentile da Fabriii^o 
and by Mantegna. Of the Vivarini the Louvre shows 
nothing, and it professes to have more than oritios allow 
to be genuine of the brothers Bxluxl The so-caUed poiv 

S58. 
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traits are not accepted either as portraits of the Bellini 
or as being their work.’ 

The “Reception at Constantinople of a Venetian Ambas* 
sador”* is a characteristic work by (xentile Bellini, and 
interesting as recalling the visit of Gentile to the Sultan 
Mehemet, and his horror when the royal critic supported 
his own view of the right delineation of a beheaded body, 
by having a slave’s head struck off bef »re the artist’s 
eyes. 

Cavalcasello denies for GiOROioXE botli of tlie fine 
Louvre pictures which glory in that name.“ The twenty 
Titlvns do not all pass muster as being genuinely by 
him, but of the undoubted ones there is a rich variety. 
“ The Eiitoinbinent,'’ the wonderful portrait called 
“ The Man with a Glove,” and the picture long known 
as “Titian and his Mistress,” are among the best.* 
The last-named picture lias a psychological as well 
as historical interest, for it is supposed to bo the 
portrait of Alphonso I., Duke of Ferrara, and his third 
wife, the peasant Duchess. Alphonso’s second w'ife, 
Lucrctia Borgia, of iufaiiious repute before her mar- 
riage, liecame noted for every virtue as h\8 wife ; and the 
third wife, said to have been of character as low as her 
birth, reformed in the same marvellous way after her 
marriage to him, and was almost canonized for her good- 
ness by the people. There is scarcely a great name of 
Venice not represented in the Louvre; but it is time for 
me to draw to a close. 

Of the school of Naples, the latest of the Italian schools, 
six artists have works in the Louvre. Of these LuCA 
Giordana, called “ Fa Presto,” on account of his wonder- 
fill rapidity of execution, and Salvator Rosa, are the 
best known. The Louvre Salvators are superb speei- 
mens of the master’s style.* 

Ltdia Brewster Hacfhersok. 

* Na 69. • No. 6S. 

•Kin. 43, 44. Atirlb. to Ptfegm Mid B»t». del fkmiho, 

* Not. 465, 473, 471. * Not. 358, 861. 
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0 tt tlJ! i 

*' Ye are the light of die world.” 

I WATCHED one eve, as pale the moon arose, 

White cloud against the clear, still, autumn sky — 
Sky cold and blue o’erhead, though western glows 
All warm and red the sunset’s cramoisie. 

Alas I methought, for them by land or sea. 

Who trust yon Crescent wan for guiding light ; 
And westward turning, gazed while gradually 
The sun-lit fires were quenched in hues of night : 
Then upward glanced a gain — when, lo, all bright 
In deepening blue o’erhead my Crescent shone I — 
From setting sun she’d caught the parting light, 

T’ illume the gloom with glory not her own ; — 

So, midst earth’s dark, oh Christ, give me to shine, 
Lightlesa myself, yet bright with light of Thine. 

Jeaxie Morison. 


^trburjga of Chester. 

CHAPTER I. 

When an individual is in a state of repose, we judge of 
his character in outline ; when he is in a state of activity, 
we fudge of it in deta^. Neither judgment is complete 
without the other. 

Let us take as an example, not an individual, but a 
town. Stretton is neither a Welsh nor an English town, 
though situated in Wales. Its inhabitants cannot boast 
an unmixed descent from the undaunted superstitious 
CymrL Neither are they wholly Saxons ; yet their in- 
domitable energy points to a preponderance of the latter 
element. 

The town of Stretton has an intense character, yet it 
is not an interesting one ; that m to say, it is not romantic 
or poeticaL That it is interesting is proved, however, to 
the Strettonians themselves, by their thinking it so; that 
it is intense, is proved to all by the extreme activity which 
there alternates with complete repose. 

Look first at its activity. The market-day has arrived. 
It is dangerous to drive a conveyance out of Stretton on 
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the moniiiig of this day. Down the narrow steep street 
you must eo, wishing your conveyance were only half 
the breadth it is, eo imminent is the danger of getting 
locked in the wheels of some market-cart, or of letting 
your horse measure noses with some other animal coming 
up the hill. For the street is too narrow to admit of a 
double file of vehicles. In the lanes out yonder it will 
not be iniicli better, and wo to the conveyance that meets 
another in these lanes on a dark night ! Enter the 
market, and in spite of the crowds who are on their way 
to it, you will still be afraid that the supply is greater 
than the demand. The larger part of these crowds con- 
sists of women in neat white caps or bonnets ; hardly a 
Welsh hat is to bt seen. Conspicuous among the custom- 
ers is Mr. Wood, the overseer of the neighbouring coal- 
mines of Pen-rhyn ; he likes to spend a forenoon in 
feasting his eves on bacon, eggs, cheese, and ripe fruit, 
instead of on Iieaps of coal and sheets of coal-dust. He 
is so used to superintending, too, that he likes to control 
the supplies of his own household ; and his weak-minded, 
delicate sister, who is the only other member of the 
family circle, or rather section of a circle, is doubtless 
very thankful for this fancy of dear Bernard's, and 
remembers to give thanks for it among the other innumer- 
able mercies in her lot. Not the least of these mercies 
was a large, rickety, and old-fashioned vehicle, someibing 
like a covered gig, but still more like a would-be open 
chaise. The only occasion on which Miss Wood entered 
this conveyance, was when, on Sunday morning, she 
proceeded in it up the steep approach to Stretton on her 
way to church. 

In the market hall we have seen Stretton in its active 
week-day life ; in the great church we may see it in its 
Sunday repose. The people of Stretton are not very 
pious, though they mignt w, if a fine, even remarkable 
old church, with decorations and monuments within, 
could inspire devotion. As it stands at the top of the 
hill on wmch Stretton is built, the church, with its fine 
tower, panelled throughout, and decorated with statnee 
of saints, forms an interesting feature in the landscape 
when seen from a distance, and a subject for study when 
near at hand. The inhabitants, however, with the except 
tion of a-few very superior individuals, are generally mors 
omipied in studying the appeavsnee of themselvea and 
their neighboufs, than that of the sanetoaiy which they 
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are TisitiDg. Sunday is to them not only a rest-day, but 
a very great dress-day. Indeed, were it not for the 
bonnets on the women’s heads, and the fact of being in 
church, we might almost fancy ourselves at a ball or an 
opera. I am not going to criticise them too severely, 
however, but to observe a few of those who have been 
called superior. There is Miss Jane Williams in a bright 

f reen bonnet and lavender muslin dress ; she has a little 
oy on each side of her, and is endeavouring to make 
both her nephews, who can hardly read, follow the service 
in the Prayer-Book without losing ihe place. This is 
rather hard work for Miss Jane, and work which seems to 
have no other result than weariness for both her and the 
boys ; so she is very glad when the sermon begins, that 
she may gaze at the stained windows, and wonder 
whether John the Baptist or the Woman of Samaria, 
whom she sees there poi-trayed, would have understood 
the religion of the nineteenth century as expressed in that 
sermon. In a private gallery, between two pillars of the 
choir-aisle, sits young Squire Trevor, of Glannafon. He is 
occupied in looking at his hands, first comparing them 
with each other, and then with the roof, in the decoration of 
which he seems to find another discourse besides the one 
he is hearing, so intently does he gaze upwards as he 
leans back in his arm-chair. And, to tell the truth, the 
sermon was one which required fo be supplemented, as it 
seemed to draw its text rather from expediency than 
from any other source. So, at least, thought Randall 
Holme, tne young son of the late rector, who, with his 
mother, occupied a square seat on the right hand of the 
pulpit. He looked grave and attentive, but his thoughts 
were in reality far distant. In his intent way of gazing 
before him, he involuntarily gave offence to Miss 
Goltimbine Watteau, who was a&cted with St. Vitus’s 
dance, and fancied that Randall was staring at her; 
whereas the truth was, that during the half minute he 
spent in looking at her, his thoughts were so occupied 
that he was hardly consdous of her existence. Mr. 
Bernard Wood had observed the gaze, however, and 
did not fail ^ treasure it up in his memory. 

After service, the church door formed a rendezypus for 
acquaintances. Squire Trevor habitually dxunned the 
smidl-talk of the Stretton gossips. Mm Holme was, 
however, not included among these. Her late husband 
had been a true and disinterested friend to the Squire; 
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and when his ^dow was poorly left, Trevor had at once 
made over to her a neat house, with a couple of acres of 
ground, which adjoined the southern march of Glanhafon. 
Nearly two years had now elapsed since she had gone 
with her son and daughter to innabit this dwelling. Her 
daughter, however, had nowbeen for nearly a year at school 
ill Chester; but the midsummer holidays were approaching. 
The Squire heard Mrs. Holme say to Miss Wood, “ To^ 
morrow, I regret to say, we are engaged. I intend to 
bring Malvina home from school for ^e holidays, and 
Randall will accompany me.” 

That evening Mrs. Holme received a note in these 
words : — 

“ Dear Madam, — 1 intend to visit Chester to-morrow 
on business; as 1 hear you are going there, may I ask 
you if you and your son will do me the favour of sharing 
ray landau for the drive? Should you agree, it will be at 
your door at any hour you choose to name. — I am, yours 
truly, Conwy Trevor.” 

Mrs. Holme hesitated before accepting this kind offer. 
A sense of humiliation was inseparable from the acceptance 
of such repeated acts of kindness from one on whom she 
had no claim. Still the cost of a hired conveyance would 
have been serious, and the stage-coach w^as comfortless. 
So she accepted, and agreed to start at eleven. When the 
note was gone, she began to take another view of the 
matter. Had Squire Trevor not acted without delicacy 
in thus making his own company a part of the favour 
bestowed ? Though rich, young, well connected, and 
possessed of many fnends, he was not the sort of man 
with whom Mrs. Holme felt she could make any approach 
to intimacy. His conversation was charming, his manner 
faultless, but the tone of his mind had an element of in- 
considerate self-assertion which was beyond the pale of 
Mrs. Holme's sympathetic instincts. This quality ooeed 
out slightly, on innumerable occasions, in petty vanities, 
in intentional shocks to the feelings of others; yes, even 
to their deepest feelings. Mrs. Holme often recalled with 
pain an incident which she regarded as an instance of 
this; it had occurred soon after her husband's deafli. 
An eminent revivar preacher had visited Strettoli; 
crowded meetings were held daily in the Methodist 
itieeting4icmBe. Ik»nwy Trevor came to one of the meet- 
ingi. On this occasion many of the women were 
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in teais; not a few men prayed aloud. Trevor had 
aat next to Mrs. Holme and listened to the address, 
and then, during the singing of a hymn, he had hastily 
risen from his seat and left the hall. On her asking 
Ijiin afterwards the reason of his conduct, he had answer* 
hd, Such meetings are blasphemous, iiTeverent; I would 
rather proclaim myself a leper in the market-place than 
pray aloud as these men do. Such excitement can but 
have a double degree of deadness as its result ; you will 
see whether my words come true.” And, indeed, Stretton 
seemed now as spiritually dead as ever, but Mrs. Holme 
remained as unshaken in her faith in the revival preacher 
as she did in her horror of Trevor’s conduct. It was im- 
possible that such a man could be a safe companion for 
Kandall, for ways of thinking were infectious. She would 
be very careful during the drive to-morrow, and on all 
future occasions, not to overstep the bounds of common 
intimacy. 

When the morrow brought a note in the cramped hand- 
writing of Miss Wood, offering her “chaise,” as she called 
it, for the drive, Mrs. Plolme felt a pang at the impossi- 
bility of accepting the offer. Such a course would have 
solved all her diinculties, practical and sentimental. But 
it was out of the question ; and caution, not escape, was 
the only alternative left. 

Sauire Trevor, on the eve of an enterprise, was a being 
to wnom care was unknown. Duties and burdens were 
alike hidden beneath the wing of excitement, and the 
elasticity of his spirit was expressed in the lightness of his 
step, and in the gay manner that conveyed a greeting to 
all he met. 

Mrs. Holme looked tranquil, almost happy, as she 
seated herself the next morning in Squire '1 revor’s car- 
riage, while Randall and Trevor entered it after her. The 
neat widow’s bonnet was not too severe in its outline or 
lack of colour, for a face that had not lost all the round- 
ness and bloom of youth ; and it was pleasant to see that 
the widow for the time was not conning the tale tliat her 
weeds too plainly told. She was dwelling on the calm 
and doudlejM present, partly because riie was agaizi to 
' see her daughter, partly bemuse she bad come to we oon- 
<flusion that die had done right in accepting the l^uire’s 
kindness, and that he was on the whole a more siiitafale 
acquaintance for ber son than Bernard Wo^ who had 
not many more ideas In fais head thm a turnip. All this 
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the widow said' to herself in her charitable way, but 
she would not for the world have breathed it to any UviuiT 
being, least of all to RandalL At the same time she had 
resolved to be no more than polite, and to restrict 
the conversation to general topics. 

Squire Trevor’s present mood was such as to make it 
next to impossible for her to keep this resolution. He 
was inclined to be very jocular, and also to be very 
scientific, for at present science was his hobby. He had 
as many hobbies in his head as he had hunters in his 
stable, and the number was considerable ; but the differ- 


ence was, that he rode each hobby in its turn to death and 
then dismissed it, while his hunters had each only an 
occasional field-day, and were retained even when super- 
annuated. On this occasion his scientific propensities 
were shown by the large botanical case which was 
strapped across his right shoulder, and the geological 
hammer which peeped out of his pocket. The road 
at first wound round the foot of a hill, where strips 
of forest alternated with large field-patches. On the left 
was the river Alyn, almost hid from sight by the willows 
that wept over its banks. After driving for about half an 
hour, they gained the open valley, which stretches on to 
another range of low wooded hills. The view of these 
softly undulating hills, with their graceful outlines, was 
such as to suspend the mind in that middle region 
between awe and indifference. The neat houses of the 


villagers too, with their porches overgrown with ivy and 
roses, spoke of a genial mood of nature, crowned with 
artistic effort on the part of man. Even the soot- 
begrimed collier, with his red cowl and loose jersey, had a 
cheerful look as he trudged along the footpath ; and an 
exhilarating impulse was given oy the bnght morning 
and pure air, that seemed to say to all, Live, and enjoy 
living. 

By our three travellers this precept was obeyed in 
different degrees — most perfectly, perhaps, by Squire 
Trevor. On the carriage arriving at the lo^ of a steep 
incline which they must ascend, Trevor said, ** Ah ! here 
is the lovely village of Neston, just the place for an old 
soldier to retire to with four thousand a year ; sudi woods, 
such splendid Ibx-covers, such a lovely peal of bells; 
enough to make one a saint with cheerralness and goodr 
humour. By the way, are you a geolog^ Mrs. Holme? ^ 

** I have not the pleasure’’ said the ividow, languid^. 

Ua u». a 
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” Ab 1 you do know it is a pleasure ; that is a ^eat deal. 

1 am anxious to inquire about spme fossils here, so 1 shall 
walk for a little, and mcet^gpou at the top of the ascent.’* 
Baiidall too alighted, but instead of following the 
xdmble movements of the Squire, he walked slowly up the 
hill. As Mrs. Holme sat in the carriage and gazed after 
her companions, she remarked a striking contrast between 
them. Trevor might be some ten summers older than 
Bandall, yet, to judge from his activity, he might have 
been thought to be the younger man. Descending with 
deer-like bounds the steep bank that led to the river, he 
crossed a small wooden bridge, and quickly disappeared 
round an angle of the opposite bank. Randall, on the 
other hand, walked slowly up the hill, one hand dangling 
listlessly at his side, the other holding a book which he 
was not reading. With his head bending forward, he 
seemed to be looking only at the small piece of road im- 
mediately before him. When the carriage stopped at the . 
summit of the ascent, Randall quickly regained his seat 
in it, but Trevor was still out of sight. Presently, 
however, he appeared, running up the hill at full speed, 
and thus shaking his botanical case so violently tliat the 
fossils, if any, which were in it, might safely be expected 
to be sliivered to atoms 

Mrs. Holme,” he exclaimed, when they were again in 
motion, and he had seen after the safety of his fossils, “ did 
you ever think of envying the mammoth and the rein- 
deer, who, thousands of years ago, roamed together 
through the forests t How they must have laughed at 
the idea that men, possibly their own descendants, 
would one day consider themselves the lords of creation. 
Look at that toad in the grass ; would you not scout the 
idea that the race of toads might some day develop 
into a new set of lords of creation, who would displace 
man from his supremacy ! Yet who knows 1 ” 

Mrs. Holme, who was absolutely unscientific, and did 
not, on the whole, approve of scientific men, merely asked 
the Squire whether ne had obtained the fossils. 

*|Here,” he said, opening his case, ‘^is the tail of a 
Ehizodus in perfect preservation, found, by a man whom I 
employ in this at the outcrop of the ooal-mpasures 
to the west of Stretton. The Khizodus is especially 
interesting : I intend to write a small pamphlet upon it, 
in connection with the theories of progression and 
natural selection, which it is some supposed to 
disprove,** 
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Mrs. Holme did not wish to hear anything more about 
the Rhizodus : modern science was more than distasteful 
to her; she thought it wicked, §nd wanting in reverence* 
Belonging to the Church of England, she yot was Cal- 
vinist enough to rate the individual higher than the Church, 
and to believe the Spirit to be attainable only through 
the very closest conformity to the letter. It tnus neces- 
sarily followed that she would, on religious grounds 
alone, rate the individual higher than the speaes, and 
reject with horror the conjecture that hinted at a 
primordial form and ancestors arboreal in their habits. 
Having sworn fealty to the letter as her liege lord in all 
matters of religious observance, she could not, without 
offending that lord, even take into consideration any 
theories of which his system contained no suggestion. 
The only way, therefore, in which she could exercise her 
private judgment, was by pronouncing all such theories 
to be wicked and hurtful. She thus took the shortest 
cut to a conclusion, which, at the cost of a greater effort 
of thought, she might possibly have reached by a more 
satisfactory, though more circuitous way. 

“ Como, Randall, do not look so gloomy,’’ said Trevor 
to the lad sitting opposite him, who with dreamy eyes 
seemed to see, and yet not to see, the landscape. “ The 
world is not quite extinct yet,” he added ; “ and, indeed, 
we shall come in sight of Chester immediately.” 

Randall had by nature very ardent and sensitive 
feelings, which, by the constant and almost exclusive 
society of his mother, had of late asserted themselves 
unduly, until they had grown morbid. The aspect of 
the country where he lived had tended to incTease this 
"tendency. Long lonely musings in the woodland 
haiints which surrounded his home, had deepened, 
and perhaps narrowed, the poetic current of his 
thoughts. Hence his character might have run the lisk 
of becoming unduly feminine, had it by nature been 
inclined to be so. Instead of such a bias, however, we 
£nd in his nature a certain independence and a tendency 
to mental pugilism* The infantine period of physical 
pugilism had long since passed away;* and Rwdall, 
instead of regarding individuals of his own s t a n d ing as 
beings to be fought with, had been learning to regard 
them as bc^ga to be lived with* But b^re mental 
antagonism had stepped in, and levelled its shafts 
not only against other lads like himself but^even more 
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cimphatically against his Btiperiors. Thus to have objects 
of reverence and maxims for conduct laid before him, was 
enough to make him distrust those objects and slight 
those maxims. The strict regulations of his mother's 
house were galling to his independence, and his submis- 
sion to them was dogged, and sometimes even meohanical. 
All the time he was in secret revolving theories in his 
own mind, and becoming daily more reserved and less 
cheerful in his demeanour. 

The society of Trevor was not congenial to him, less 
on accoimt of the strange notions of that individual, 
than because he felt that the nature of the man had 
no meeting-place for his own nature. He felt as if he 
and Trevor were two waifs or strays sailing apart 
on an infinite sea, which no wind or current could 
ever bring nearer to each other. Trevor’s society sug- 
gested to him no better idea of himself than this. He 
did not know whether his companion felt the same with 
regard to him, and he was too indifferent on that subject 
to revolve it in his mind. 

“ There is Chester I ” said Trevor suddenly, as they 
gained the summit of an ascent. “ There it is, the dear 
old Royalist town, the slow stupid Tory that it is I Did 
it ever strike you, Mrs. Holme, that Chester has met with 
the usual fate of old Tories 1 It has nothing particular 
to do ; the progressive men of the day are doing every- 
thing, and the poor old town has nothing to do but eat 
his cheese, which is very good, restore its cathedral, 
and keep green the memories of Charles I. and St. 
Werburga.” 

“ I am sorry you despise the making of cheese,” said 
Mrs, Holme, ** for I believe it to be one of the fine arts, 
which no educated person should be without.” 

Trevor, however, was not listening, and this was 
strange conduct in him. Why did he suddenly flush, 
and then grow pale ? Why, as he looked away past the 
g^tle slopes and curved lines of woodland at the town, 
with the nver flowing past it, did he look as if that town, 
or something there, was all in all to him? We devise 
interpretations for such looks in our companions, and 
then forget them till the wave of time casti| them 
up again. 

Meanwhile, they again lost sight of the town, tiU, 
about half an hour later, they found themselves ome to 
Bridgegatj^ The carriage rolled quickly over Ihe stony 
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streets, till it halted at the Deva Arms. Here the horses 
were to rest, and the travellers separated, after having 
agreed to meet again in the cathedral at four o’dodc in 
the afternoon. 

Pbocul 

( To be continued.) 


A SKETCH FROM NATURE. 

It has often been asserted that childish feelings, whether 
of joy or grief, are slight and evanescent ; that early 
sorrow is only on the surface, and childish impressions 
are effaced by the lapse of a few months. It seems to 
me, on the contrary, that the affections of fresh young lives 
are so deeply imbedded in the nature, that the very 
memories of happy or sorrowful days are preserved witn 
an intensity totally beyond their worth, and live when 
other and subsequent feelings have long ago died out. 
I was only fourteen when I left the place which is to be 
the subject of my pen to-day, and yet, amid the many 
more exciting scenes I have since witnessed, none have 
BO happy, so clear, so touching a retrospect to me, as the 
home of my childhood. It was not for any extraordinary 
beauty in itself, — for the house was an old-fashioned, high- 
shouldered, two-winged house, the walls of the older part 
completely buried in cherry trees, rose and ivy bushes 
alive with the ceaseless twitter of sparrows; a great 
lawn stretching on three sides, intersected a babbling 
stream, where we fished for trout, and where only slimy 
eels would take our bait; a great background of dark 

E ine wood ; ^ an old-world triangular garden filled with 
uge sweet-smelling cabbage roses, wallflower, balm, and 
other country blossoms, with wide-spreading beech and 
plane trees scattered here and there, an ancient rookery 
in the high branches, one of whose members fell the finrt 
victim to my brother’s goii, and was sunreptitioiisly 
plucked and cooked in the playroom, where we ehildieii 
greedily devoured the unsavoniy morsel, with &e keen 
appetite which always accompanies IcHbidden fruit. Shall 
1 ever forget how our ocmsciences suSeredg when die veiy 
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next Sunday the clergyman read out of the old Levitioal 
La^ that Tavens were unclean birds, and forbidden to be 
eaten ! How guilty we felt, what furtive glances we stole 
at each other, wondering if our sin was legible to the 
congregation on our faces, — with what remorse we thought 
of our momentary enjoyment 1 Alas for the tender 
consgience of childhood ! I doubt if breaking one of the 
ten commandments now-a-days would cost us as much 
as did this un-^^itting breach ofthe old Law. 

Each season was remarkable for its own peculiar beauty, 
and filled with its individual interests. The short winter 
days — ^in particular one year, when a snow-storm lasted a 
whole month, when the road was blocked up for weeks, and 
a path, whose white walls were higher than our heads, 
was out between the house and the stable. The spring — 
when over the bright green grass, jewelled as it was with 
snowdrops and crocuses, we watched the young lambs 
fnsking and bounding across and across the burn ; or the 
summer evenings, — when the long shadows lay on the 
lawn, when, tired of play, we threw ourselves under the 
shade of the wide-spreading chestnut tree, and watched 
a thunderstorm come up from the west; expectant nature 
waiting its approach, the lovely sycamores drooping their 
broad leaves, the aspen almost fearing to tremble, the 
beasts huddled together in one corner of the field, the 
lurid light which crested the topmost cloud, the first 
warning growl or flash which winged our timid feet, and 
sent us helter-skelter to the house. Oh, those glorious 
days 1 when we filled in the boundless outlines of life’s 
possibilities with the most brilliant colouring; when, 
buckling on our armour, we longed to rush into the arena 
of busy existence, and fight the world, the flesh, and the 
devil with all the fearlessness of youth ; when as yet no 
mnoT tones had made themselves heard in the music of 
< our lives. 

How we loved the long walk through fields of waving 
oora, by the lane bordered with wild-rose and hawthorn 
hedges, where our feet sank in purple thyme, to the 
quaint old ohuroh, which stood high over the river 
on a precipitous bank, surrounded by moss-grown old 
gravestones dating centuries back ! We coula hear the 
murmur of the rivw through the half-opened 
which somewhat diverted our attention from w^hmg 
tile gambols of the numerous mice which lived ui tim<- 
tattered old ouabioiu, or from calculatmg the prog r td l ^ 
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the fungus' had' made during the week on the damp 
mildewed flags with which the building was pavea. 
Very frequently our grand old Newfoundland dog 
accompanied us, and would mount to the gallery, and, 
planting his huge paws on the desk of our pew, looked 
solemnly down on the congregation below. The church 
was now known only by the name of the village near 
which it was situated ; but my brother, who was about 
fifteen years of age at this time, and had most Jacobitical 
and High-Ohurch tendencies, hunted up some old records 
about its antiquity, and wrote a most marvellous poem, 
called ‘-The Fane of Saint Fergus,’’ savouring greatly of 
“ Black Prelacy,” or even of the “ Babylonitish Woman ” 
herself, speaking with great contempt of the men in 
“ Geneva gown and bands,” who had usurped the place 
of the cowled brethren of St. Fergus; and many other 
dreadful things, which were enough to make the old 
abbot and monks turn in their graves. Brought up as 
we were in the strictest Presbyterianism, our admiration 
of our brother’s talent w’as mixed with horror at his 
heterodox notions. However, wc copied the poem sur^ 
reptitiously, and distributed it among an admiring circle 
of friends. 

Of course the place was haunted. I do not ask anyone 
to credit the assertion, for 1 am aware that the behef in 
ghosts, like every other remnant of the good old days, is 
dying out in these times; but I firmly l^lieved in them 
then, and am not sure that I don't now. 

I only know that strange sights and sounds, which 
could not be accounted for in a rational manner, had 
been seen and heard in that house ; that my grandmother 
and mother, in the young days of the latter, had more 
than once, in the dead of night, searched for some one 
who could never be found, but whose steps had been dia^ 
tinctly heard in different parts of the house ; that not one 
of the servants or people about the homenGurm would 
have crossed the lawn aner dusk alone ; that we children 
were awed to an uurestfril sleep by gruesome tales of this 
same ghost; that pot only ourselves and the people 
about were conscious of some invisible presence, but p^ 
sons ifho had never been near the spot, or hemd of its 
be jglr haunteiL 

Iw instance, One autumn, a band cf harvest laboums 
duid coine to the frurm, and there not beinji: sojlfoieiit 
SbDommodatiou for two young womens the baiu mne tor 
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the house to ask if they might be allowed to sleep in an 
lumber-room in the attic. This was agreed to. You 
must remember they had just arrived, and had had no 
domdiunication with anyone about the place ; indeed, 
tW would have been difficult, as, being Highland girls, 
they understood little English. 

About eleven o’clock, two scared, white-faced figures 
burst into the servants’ sleeping-room below, demanding 
angrily who had come to frighten them, for a figure had 
entered and stood by the head of their bed, wakmg them 
simultaneously, and only gliding away when they 
hun-iedly asked who was there. Of course this only 
corroborated the fact of the ghost’s existence in the 
minds of the sleepy servants. The two girls steadfastly 
refused to go back to the attic, spent the rest of the 
night by the kitchen-fire, and, breaking their engagement, 
left sucn a terrible house early next morning. 

That the place had a bad name, and was widely known, 
was evident from the following fact. I am writing of a time 
before a railway was made in that part of the country, 
A canal from the county town to a smaller one, twenty 
miles further north, ran through two miles of our property. 
A passenger-boat went by day, and overnight several coal 
and lime boats were towed along the stream, the crew 
consisting of a man at the helm, and a lad who walked 
along the bank, guiding and urging on the horse. 
Whenever the boat touched the boundaries of our place, 
the boy jumped in beside the man, and nothing could 
persuade him to resume his post till the uncanny place was 
past. One night they thought their fears were to have a 
dread realisation, for on nearing the shadow of one of the 
many bridges across the canal, about half-a-mile from the 
house, suddenly the horse stood stockstill, planted its 
fore-feet firmly, pricked its ears, and gazed steadfastly in 
the bank of furze dividing the highroad from the towing- 
Mth. The oldw man cracked his whip, swore, expostu- 
lated — ^ in vain : he could see nothing, and only heard 
the eerie rustling of the dry pods of the broom bushes. 
At length, tired of urging the boy to go to the animal’s 
head and forf^ him on, be jumped out, an^ peering into 
the shrubs, lie discovered me appaerently lifeless l|K>dy of 
a man. They tied the sagacious creature, to ^ whose 
wonderful instinct the poor fellow probably owed his lifia, 
to the bridge, and carried the unfortunate man to nor 
houses where he lay ibr many weeks in a state of unocm^ 
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Bcionfinesfl. tie 'was a ;^cning doctor who was returning 
from a late visit, when his horse shied, throwing its rider 
over the parapet among the bushes below. 

There was a sort of curse upon the place. Many 
generations past, people said it been obtained W its 
then proprietor by treacherous means. When the oldest 
part of the house was knocked down, a skeleton was 
found under a hearthstone, and some weird prophet of 
the time had pronounced a doom, which has been 
strangely verified to this day. It was, ** That son should 
never succeed sire^ It has been so for long; no matter 
how sure the succession has seemed, some untoward 
event has happened, and the place has changed hands. 
No wonder, then, that we grew up with morbid tendencies, 
and a belief in a fate we were powerless to struggle 
against. Some dim foreshadowing of the future must, I 
think, have come home to our consciousness ; and when at 
last the sombre looks of the heads of the household, which 
had for some time been a mystery to us, were explained, 
our sorrow was far greater than our surprise. Wnen the 
fiat went forth that we were to leave our cherished home 
in a few weeks for a long sojourn in France, and that 
never again should we caff it ours, we roamed about in a 
restless, objectless manner, talking with bated breath, and 
moving with gentle footfall, as if death were in the house. 
How, as the time grew nearer, we, without any arrange- 
ment, but as it were by unanimous instinct, found otii^ 
selves always in our favourite haunts in doors or oat» 
endeared as they were by their respective associations, 
and filled with sweet memories often recalled now by the 
accidental sense of scent or sound. 

How on the last morning of all we went, with brim- 
ming eyes and silent voice, from chamber to chamber, 
kissing the very walls we were never more to see; tp the 
nursery, where we had often gone to sleep paralys^ by 
terror of unknown evils; the play-room, wnidh to this day 
the sight of plovers’ eggs always calls Up vividly before 
me, from the fimt of our being merrily engaged boiling 
some we had found in a field one night, '^en we were 
suddenly arrested in the act by our govemees coming to 
tell us of the dangerous iilneee of our mother. How 
dearly I remember the heavy hearts we foiur chiUbea 
took away with us that night! How a large, heavOyw 
ourtained bed puts me in mind of the following day, 
when we, awe-Wook little onesi, were taken into the 

Sol-taBCABtStlS. 1 
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darkened room to say the last good-bye; from whioh 
room, thank God ! our dear one feebly struggled back to 
life and to her children. I do not recollect if we paid a 
&reweU Tisit to the schoolroom ; it was only connected 
in our minds with most unsentimental punishments and 
tasks; but we plucked grasses and heather from the 
meadow and wood to keep as sacred things. 

We immediately rushed into heroic verse, describing 
our agonised feelings with the minutest distinctness, 
talked of ourselves as aliens and exiles, hinted darkly at 
foreign graves, where cypress and yew would cast a 
shadow over broken hearts, spoke of the Channel as if it 
were the Pacific Ocean at tne very least, and breathed 
forth the utmost defiance and contempt of our Gallic 
neighbours I 

Some of these remarkable poems are still extant ; but I 
am glad to say the feelings which dictated them have 
long ago given place to more Christian sentiments ; 
that the exiles were restored, after the lapse of a few 
pleasantly spent years, to their native land ; and that the 
aforesaid dismal trees were not called upon to cover the 
tombs of strangers. 

• • * » • 

I had not seen the dear old place for many years, until 
one day, finding myself in its vicinity, 1 walked some 
distance to revisit the old haunts, and see the changes 
which time had wrought — ^time, whose loving, tender 
hand adds new beauty to everything it touches, and over 
the many enormities of art and architecture spreads a 
green mantle of ivy, or tones down the garish colours of 
ugly tints with mellow mosses or soft grey lichens. 

If only time had wrought the change ! but, alas I the 
place hs*d fallen into the hands of a man possessing 
unlimited wealth, and his chief amusement consisted in 
laying out and inmroving (!) the propertv. He had meta- 
morphosed it so that all the old cnenshed landmarks were 
swept away. Spacious lawns and terraces were now, 
where before was a wild undulating woodland, where 
we children used to sink knee-deep in ferns and l^eberry 
busbes i whjere the green meadow in which we found the 
first primroses sloped down to the brook by ihe old saw- 
mill, with its firesn smell of newljr-made sawdust, there 
was a trim vegetable garden with a high wall and 
strai^t bordered walks, through which I passed wifh a 
foil heart; and in the lovely old dell stretching finr miles 
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np through the' wood, and down which tumUed and 
rargled a brook over mossy rocks, sometimes screened 
by a confusion of greenery; the dell — the idol of our 
cMdhood— the one spot I was sure they could not spoil. 
Trim gravelled walks, bordered with stiff privet and dox 
hedges, were cut by the burn-side, where lovers could 
walk abreast and talk politics or the state of the money 
market without having their tempers or attention dis- 
tracted by brambles catching their dresses, instead of the 
rough and narrow track, wandered over here and there 
by woodbine trailers, or a trickling rill dropping from a 
green mossy rock far up on the bank, where mr lovers- — 
Sut my imagination is running away with me, for in 
those days we were too young to possess such appen- 
dages, unless boy-lovers, who, I daresay, were ungallant 
enough to leave us to stumble as best we might over the 
stepping-stones, and only laughed when we missed our 
footing. 

I looked in vain, and with a sore tugging at my heart- 
strings, for the scene which had orbed into the perfect 
star, we saw not when we moved therein for even 
the dank pool, where the frogs croaked and the stunted 
alders grew, where we lowered our voices as if some- 
thing eerie hung over the place, where we hastily 
plucked the grey cup moss with its silver and scarlet 
edges, and hurried on in the fast-deepening twilight, 
hearing the young owl’s dismal cry behind us. Where 
had it vanished 1 Most of the hill and moorland where 
we used to watch the timid deer bounding gracefully 
over the ground, or standing at a lovely picture 
against an open sky, was cultivated, and converted into 
corn and turnip fields; the pool was drained, and the 
water utilised for purposes of irrigation. Jf this be 
civilisation, commend me to the wild savagery of nature ! 

Surely, I said, with a last waning hope, where the 
brook widens and falls into the little lake in th^leasure- 
grounds, no change can have taken place* llbe little 
rustic brides, insecure certainly, but most picturesque^ 
must still be there, covered with those lichens, whidi 
were thus prettily described by a friend of mine-^ 

*' So toederly, j9 dam 

The hwwktrme «nd eoU, 

m p.tl. TC Miv tmod 

The mini gm and old. 

Ye bradi wMi jovr wOaalb iUvW iHv 

no loela hy tfao teoalEkl*W rfda, 
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Am 0QM6l«ai ator pur taslc ye ply, 

And onward still ye glide.” 

I wandered on. The beautifully rugged edges of the 
stream, where the water eddied among reeds and grasses 
into tiny hollows, where harebells stooped over to see 
pale reflection, were shaved down and cut to a 
hideous evenness ; the bridges were superseded by plain 
vamidied planks and railings, and where before the 
■tream divided, forming a miniature island covered with 
i^irubs and weeds, was a mound carefully formed and 
mrmounted by a wooden house, in shape something 
between a Noah's Ark and a Swiss chalet, for the abode 
and comfort of two black Australian swans, who were 
quite in keeping with the appearance of the place. 

The only thing they could not touch was a group of 
grand old Scotch flrs, standing in all their inexpressible 
dignity, looking so difTerent and yet so beautiful under 
every aspect, whether towering above the storm, with 
the snow weighing down their dark branches ; or with 
the red autumn sunset lighting up their rugged bark, and 
tipping with glory the ever-green pines, the only un- 
cwnged frienms of my childhood, t did not ask after 
the ghosts ; no doubt they had been improved away with 
other things. 

I sat down to still the wild beating of my rebellious 
heart. Home, and yet no longer home I Why was it 
not still ours, who loved it so well, and to whom every 
stick and stone was a beloved friend and face? Ah I 
it is so hard to teach oneself that all must be for the 
best, that the tearing asunder of ties, and the parting 
from our dearest poBsessions, is one of life's greatest 
lessons. 

Even now, while I write, thousands of recollections 
crowd upon my brain — scenes long fo^otten spring into 
renewed and sudden life before my nusty eyes — scenes 
so lovely, they were an idyll in themselves — ^the broad 
river on whose silvery bosom, rich with the evening tints, 
glided a boat before the current, it and the two unoon- 
soiouB happy figures seated in it, alike drifting they 
knew not ^ere, wrapt in the- warm light of Ufea 
summer days* The—— but if I follow further the leadings 
of my recoUectioiis, it might be truly said Ae 
earrulity of old age had oome to me before the oUotted 
fime, Mabttk Hai; 
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gragon of iCorlfr. 

CHAPTER III. 

** Beheld so hi^h upon the dreur deeps, 

It seem’d in heaven — a ship, the shape thereof 

A dragon w^g’d, and all from stem to stem 

Bright with a shining people on the dedu* ” — TESKraoet. 

Our little river ran through a deep rocky ravine just 
before reaching the sea. Hardly could a sunboam force 
its way down into the chill depths, where pale plants 
hung dripping from the crannies of Hie dark rocks over 
the water. The usual way to the sea led along the 
rocks above, but a pathway led down into the cleft to a 
poor little cell, where for many years a hermit had lived — 
some said a holy man; others, one that by terrible 

E enances tried to purify himself from foul crime. We 
ad heard he was gone away, but I thought that could 
not be* as I passed along the path at the top at noon 
the dav following the coming oi the Normans, for I saw 
how Ilerser Thorstein and two or three more had gone 
down to the cell with the miserable Damasus, who there, 
methought, sought strength for his further journey. 
And indeed there was something in his mien and step more 
assured as he came out of the low door and went swiftly 
on with the Northmen, as if the severe hermit had some- 
what consoled him. Ah I how unlike was that soft idle 
Damasus to my dear brave Father Anselrao, with whom 
I had lingered so long that all the rest had gone before 
me, and now I had to run down the last steep descent 
to be in time on board the great ship of war. There she 

floated in the deep water close inshore, one dazzling 
glitter of many colours and gold. Thirty great oars on 
each side lay out , on the water ; and aloft they "were 
spreading wide coloured sails on the three masts. Round 
the bulwarks many shining shields were hanging ; in front 
was a high raised deck ; and behind, the poop rose also, 
thronged with glittering figures. At the prow, with 
head thrown back over the forecastle, a great ^ded 
dragon crest was seen, and its barbed tail ouHecT over 
the poop. The oStb seemed its legs, and the sails its 
wiugiL and it seemed to have a life of its own, like mlnm 
splendid yet evil beast, or Leviathan himself of whom ww 
onant in the Psalms. A moment only 1 lookedi fioA 
of delight and cnrioaity, and then I ran over g loog 
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plank on board, none noticing me save Thorstein, who 
nodded kindly as he stood on the poop ; and the oars 
amote the water so that it foamed all around, and in a 
few minutes we were far from the rocks ; the wind was 
blowing, and filled the great sails ; the oars were drawn 
in, and we were away over the tossing grey water. 

I stood in what I afterwards knew as the waist of 
the vessel ; nor could I well have moved thence, for the 
movement and rolling became so brisk that I found my- 
self more at my ease lying down under a bench close 
against the side of the ship, the sleeping quarters of the 
men, when the ^rgle of water in my ears, and the noise 
of creaking, hauling, and trampling, all blended together 
in a pleasant dreaminess. It was afternoon when I woke 
up again. I liked now the feeling of the rolling of the 
ship over the, waves, and would fain have talked to the 
great fair-bearded men who lounged about the benches, 
or leaned over the brightly-painted vessel’s sides. But 
they shook their heads, saying, “No Italian,^’ till a young 
fellow, Kolbiorn by name, the skald or poet, as I learned, 
of the crew, came with some food, which he spread 
between us on the bench, and by means of the Italian he 
had picked up, and the knowledge 1 had of the written 
Teutonic language in which the Niebelungen Liedy one of 
the treasures of our library, was written, a knowledge 
which was soon improved into a good acquaintance with 
the spoken Norse, we were ere long chatting merrily. 
Kolbiorn was small, slight, and handsome, and far more 
gaily dressed than any man on board. He wore golden 
armlets and various jewels, all presents received for 
songs, as he told me. 1 soon found he loved all pretty 
things, especially and.ohiefiy himself and that he was 
ready to put anyone’s thoughts into a song for him, 
and yet he might laugh at those very thoughts the next 
day m another so^. But how these rough men loved his 
song! — ^it was “Kolbiorn, sing us of the heroes,” or 
“ Kolbiorn, pray— a song about old Norway,” or “ Kol- 
biom, sing ^ song for Thor,” or “a song to my love *Gun- 
hild at home and he was ever ready. 

Now, while we talked, 1 saw how on the poop was a 
clear space cu raised deck, shaded from the sun by a striped 
curtain, red and yellow. ^ Under it, by a table, aal among 
others Bamasus, with his back to me, his cup in the air, 
like a l^hb>heaiied man-ab^urms. What miracle so 
mired bis terror T 
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Ought I not,” I said to the Northman, " to go and 
attend on Father Damastis?*’ 

“ Nay,” said he, “ the merry Father does not want you. 
Father ! he looks younger than his son, and likes his wine. 
I only ho])e he won’t lure our 8 wend into a drinking-bout. 
There beside him, that tall bony man, with long red hair ; 
thfit is Sea-king Swend, the lord of us all, except when he 
is too drunk to stand, and then Herser Thorstein takes 
command.” 

“ And when Tliorstein is drunk 

“ That he never is; he is rather melancholy^ for his own 
ship was wrecked : that is why he is aboard of us. Also, 
w^o think he is iti loVe with Hertha, and is too old for her — 
he was at sea before I was born. Look! there comes Hertha 
with her ancient maiden out from her cabin under the poop. 
There is our mistress, our goddess F reya. F or her sate we 
endure her brother Swend, the red fox; for no bigger beast is 
he, for all he looks so tall and strong. Syades can lead him 
with a string. Then he is a wdzard, or wishes to be thought 
one; and some say can coin the red gold Swend loves best 
of all things, out of baser metals. Thorstein there cares 
neither for gold nor wizard, but he can cow Swend, and 
wo would all follow him to the death, for he is a first-rate 
warrior and sailor, and many a time he has saved our 
beauty, our darling — the Dragon.” 

The Dragon indeed ! of course I thought he was goin^ 
to say the lady. And so there were women on board. How 
should I, bred up all my whole life apart from them, com- 
port myself towards them I Terror possessed me, and I 
exclaimed — “ Women on board 1 ” 

“ Two, and soon perhaps another. Do you know what 
you, or rather your gay young Father, are wanted fort” 

“ To ask for winter quarters at Salerno.” 

“ Ask ! does the bear ask the sheep’s leave to lie down t 
There is not a port in the whole world where our Dragon 
would not come in and take what she wanted — the &r- 
ling. No. But there is a lady who owns a fair castle and 
Iwds near Amalfi, and Swend’s idea is to ma^ her and 
live there for the winter, and then perhaps join our Ohria- 
tianked cousins from Neustria, who are coming more and 
more to this coast, and establish a &ir dominion hwe. The 
lady will not marry one of Odin’s men, and so a priest must 
oome as messenger, and if she will have Swen^ christen 
him and many them. If she will not have him, wdt**^ 
he may cany her d!£, unless Thorstein can prevent it; ftor 
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lie is veiT sorry for the lady — and, by Thor’s hammer 1 so ^ 
am L 'V^en Swend is drunk, he may treat a woman as * 
he would a man — and that would be ill indeed ; and then 
he has already two or three wives, and the one in Norway 

Ingeborgd — is a proud woman, who would never bo 

second.*’ 

“ What I a Christian maiden marry a man with two or 
three wives ? How little the monks knew, when they sent 
Damasus, what the errand was. He can’t know now, or 
he would protest, though I fear he is but a coward.” 

“ No,” said Kolbiorn; “ to my eye — and I am a fair judge 
— he may have mischief in him, but not cowardice. How- 
ever, I daresay, Thorstein knows his way through the 
wood ; he is like the bear, a silent tongue, and nine men’s 
wisdom. I tell yon all this because you have a good face, 
and have read the Saga of Sigurd. Only why they were 
so resolved to have you on board, the Gods and Syades 
alone know.” 

“ But Damasus chose me,” said I. 

♦‘Maybe, but Thorstein and Syades chose you, and 
no one else, which was more to the purpose,” answered 
the other ; “ there they summon me. Keep your know- 
ledge of our language to yourself, and you may find out 
more yet ; meanwhile see who comes out from under the 
forecastle, Syades himself,” and the youth flung himself 
quickly over the benches towards the poop, while one 
came forth from the low door under the forecastle, who 
at once arrested my attention, as I had seen him with 
Thorstein at the convent. This was a thin spare man, 
witli high dark features, and wearing a long robe. He 
greeted me kindly, speaking perfect Italian, and invited 
me to a seat beside him on me forecastle, to which we 
mounted by a ladder from the waist. The sunset was 
now bemnning to bum in the sky to seaward, and ss we 
talked me dancness came on apace. 

“ And so,” he said, “ thou art convent bred, and sent 
forth to see tlie world in a heathen ship I What were 
the holy brothers dreaming of? had the seer of the 
monastery a vision of their novice converting Swend, or 
are yon a runaway from discipline 7 how came ever such an 
innocent lamb among north^ bears, Gaulish wolnea, and 
Baracen leopards ? ” 

Howl liked not the man’s bitter lau^ and yet there 
was HOmething that drew me towards him — some strange 
attraction, wmch led me to speak frqely. 
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“ Sir, I am sent to travel in part to perfect myself in 
my art ; and am here, I believe chiefly Realise, I know 
not why, vou wish it. Are you perhaps a master Imilder ! ” 
I asked, because I saw he was neither sailor nor warrior, 
yet a man of commanding presence. 

** Thou hast guessed it, a master of manv arts, thou^ 
indeed to these old monks the worst of the beasts, tne 
leopard — Syades the Saracen ; Swend’s slave taken in 
fight, and yet his master.” 

An unconverted Moslem. I felt a strange shudder. 

“ Oh, noble sir, have you then heard ” 

“ Ay, heard what can be heard,” he said, laughing, 
“ and I remain — like all Spain, like the East, where ml 
learning rose — Moslem still. But indeed it is not of these 
matters that I chiefly concern myself, not with what 
is above and out of oiir reach, like that golden sunset 
cloud ; not with what is future, death and what comes 
after, which must come whether we strive or lead easy 
lives, but with what is around and present, that I occupy 
myself now. We ask questions about the life and destiny 
of man, and of the purpose of the Deity, and weary our- 
selves in vain. One answer comes from your Chnstian 
priests, another from Kolbiorn the skald, who leans there 
with his harp on the bulwark ; another from the bigoted 
followers of Mahomet. ^ Rather do 1 choose to put 
questions to nature than to man ; to the stars about the 
rules which guide their wanderings, to the elements 
which build in their endless combinations all we see and 
all we are. For these answer; it may be a very low and 
shy reply, but yet it is something — a true response ; and 
as we grow older, we can question with more skill. Now 
the first look at a young face tells me what the man’s 
qualities are, as an old face tells me character and history. 
1 discourse so to you, my son, because I read in your fiice 
at once the qiiality that dares to look at nature with 
clear eyes, unlninded by book learning.” 

I had never heard words like these; and while I 
disputed them, they somehow charmed me. Lon^ we sat 
on the forecastle ; the sunset had yielded to night, bat 
the ihip steered her course by starligh^ A tent wiui 
thrown oyer part of the waist of the ship, and nmij of 
the marineFB lay down to sleep beneath it, mder the 
towing b^Qiohea. The sounds of carousal had died awaj; 
Damastts was in a cabm beneath the poop^ and mom 
dimbtleis slept ; hud still the strange man wfHi ihn 
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restless dark ey^s talked on to me. Most interesting 
was it to hear him speak of the hidden power of numbers, 
especially as shown in the great craft of Architecture, — 
prmoesB of all the arts, and of the societies of craftsmen 
and masons, bound together by awful vows and secrets, 
atid poBsessing a knowledge and brotherhood beyond 
other men, from which roots sprang the fair edifices, not 
raised by Christians alone, but by heathen also, and 
Moslem, alike bound to work together in brotherhood for 
the glory of their craft. And he said of me, that he 
knew by a little birth-mark, as of a ripe fruit stain near 
the left eye, that great powers, of a sort he rather 
guessed than knew, were mine. In short. When long 
past midnight I lay down under the tilt in the waist, 
and tried to sleep amid the sleeping men around me, my 
head swam and my Spirits danced with strange wild 
hopes regarding mysdf — I, a poor unknown orphan, 
brought up by the good charity of the community. It 
was a strange place for a Benedictine novice to be in, 
but I do not blame the brotherhood, who thought when 
my journey was settled I should go a short voyage in 
a well-ordered ship of Christian Normans, under the 

g uidance of an experienced monk ; not as now, in a 
eathen vessel, with a Saracen sage or wizard as my 
chief companion. Our ship even, as I suspected, was 
not bound straight to port, but cruising about like a 
dragon indeed, seeking for prey^ At last I slept, and 
dreamt that 1 rode all night in a waste land after Syades, 
who suddenly turned and called on me to strike spurs 
and leap over a wall as 1 thought ; but even as I rose to 
the leap, I saw it was Father Anselmo who looked at me 
like a man who has got hb death-blow ; while beyond, 
Syades rose dilated in the air, huge and black as a 
threatening fiend; and while I strove to cross myself 
and cry out, I suddenly woke ; and lo ! the network of 
ropes overhead, and the sea-birds skimming across a 
dear, bright, morning sky. 

And like the mosaic of an angelic head with a golden 
halo against a dear blue background, there appeemd in 
that morning sky a radiant vision that all the years of 
busy life have never since dimmed in my mentoy* I 
thought at first some blessed spirit had come to chase 
away mv evil dream with its pure presence, but I soon 
peroeivea it was indeed die Lady Hertba, Swendb sister, 
whom 1 had as yet seen tn the distance only, vdio was 
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standing near on the gangway which ran round the 
waist of the vessel. Her gmden hair stood off round her 
lovely face as though blown back in a winged flight, the 
pure white of her forehead warmed into the colour of a 
pink shell on cheek and chin, her clear blue eyes caught 
mine as she turned to me with a radiant saluting sxnile, 
and wished me good morning in good Italian. It seemed 
as if my very being leapt towards her, and that I was no 
more my own. 1 stammered, and could hardly answer 
or raise my eyes beyond the deep blue folds that fell 
over h^r feet from the gold and broidered girdle, though 
I was aware even of the little dark blue and gold Greek 
coif on her shining hair, and the white fur that mixed 
with the blue on her bodice, scarcely whiter than the 
pretty hand with glittering rings she held out to me. 
“ Are you yet accustomed to our ship t she went on ; 
“ do you like it ^ I fear you must feel it lonely, so few 
talk your language.” 

Nay, lady,” 1 answered, ‘‘that dark man Syades talked 
to me all yesterday evening ; most learned discourse.” 

“Yes, I saw how he held you by his talk; he used to 
speak to me, but I did not much like him. I wished to 
tell y c u,” and her colour deepened, “ that I am baptised — 
a Christian ; also Asraimd and two or three of the men ; 
but we know very little, and you must teach us some- 
thing. I hoped much when 1 heard a priest was coming 
on board, but this Damasus seems wanting in gravity 
and mildness; more like a jovial man-at<-arms than a 
minister of the Church.” 

“Poor Damasus would be but a sorry man-at-arms; 
for all his big words he is an arrant coward,” I answered, 
laughing. 

“ No,” said Hertha, “ he is a bold lad, I think ; and 
you knovT I have been brought up among flghting men, 
and often seen combats. That priest, mark me, will go 
far in a fight,” she said, earnestly, as I still smiled. 

The lady seemed as anxious to convince me as if I 
were not rat a poor novice, and she the chiefs sister in 
brave apparel ; rat so it was always with her ; she had 
the courage and honesty of a brave man, and the quick, 
subtle wit of an able woman, and with it a sort of con- 
fiding tenderness and earnest wish to please we see often 
an olmdren, but seldom in people who are mnda in the 
worid. 

^It is a pity he is a priest,” she oontintied; ^he 
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have been a brave warrior. Ah, do not you be hasty; 
be sure yon have a vocation before the last vow is 
in%de.” 

“ It is so diflBcnlt to tell,'’ 1 answered. “ With Father 
Anselmo,. who is a saint on earth, 1 have a vocation ; away 
from him, I doubt it sorely.” 

And BO Hertha and I ^ew more and more friendly ; 
last night I had thought I could never have spoken to 
women, and to-day it seemed they were easier to talk to 
than ever were men. I felt I corld lay all my life before 
her and take her counsel, and she understood and was 
interested as none ever seemed before, and told me much 
in return as we slipped easily through the murmuring 
waves, not far from the purple mountains of the coast. 
The wind died quite away in the afternoon, and the ship 
was rowed close inshore and anchored. I heard we were 
soon to land, and most of us might sup and sleep, if we 
chose, on shore. I was pesolved to do so, for near the sea 
on the lonely plain stood three great, solitary, noble build- 
ings, ancient temples, with stately rows of columns — one 
of pure’ white, the others of red flushed marble — stand- 
ing in lonely grandeur before the range of purple hills 
that rose in shadowy softness beyond. They moved my 
whole heart with wistfiil .yearning ; but while I leaned 
over the ship’s side gariug intently at them, a harsh voice 
behind me shouted, ** What means this, Brother Laurentio 
— ^this neglect of thy superior — this constant talk with 
Saracens and women ? Down on thy knees, silence on thy 
obedience, and take the chastisement thou hast merited 
and Damasus stood over me, flourishing the cord taken 
off his girdle; and as, according to rule, I dropped 
on my knees, ho caught me by the ear. This was not 
fair, but it was very like our Prior, who was our chief 
trial, BO 1 was used to it all. 

**Now,” said Damasus, and stooping down he half 
lifted his cowl; apdlo I the young &ce and laughing ’eyes 
of Astolfo looked forth ; but I was so fortified against 
blows in my silence that 1 made neither start nor sound, 
thon^ I gased with utter wonder. ** Good lad,” said he, 
** thou hast ti^en it witiiout an Oh or an Ah, so that is 
enough. (Hi, laurentio, but this cowl is hot — may wear 
it bade now. I could not think how to tell thee secret!^ 
enough, here where one is always in a crowd. So here 
we are, off together, as 1 was wont to dream ; one of os 
at VMt never to return to the old nmL Stand now ! 
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No one bat Syades and Tborstein and a few more know 
of the change, and I may breathe again/’ 

“ But how is all this ?” I said ; “ where is Damasus ? ” 

“ It is all part of a plan of that wily old fellow, Herser 
Thorstein, a man I would follow to the end of the world. 
When he had talked to the real Damasus, whose fat sides 
never stopped quivering — ah, Renzo, how couldst thou 
mistake us ? — Thorstein, I say, called out, * This fellow’s 
cowardice will ruin all. Swend will drive him mad with 
fear !’ ‘ Try me, onl}’^ try me,’ 1 said ; ‘ I am no coward, 

though a churchman for you see I am in minor orders, 
and our Thorstein knows no difference. So next day, 
when we passed the hermitage on the way to the ship, m 
we slipped, and I took Damasus’ dress and left him mine ; 
and he is there, playing the hermit ” — and Astolfo laughed 
more and more. “ Pulse brought by the countiy folk for 
him to eat, straw bed, and the discipline. It will do him 
a world of good. 1 wonder when he will dare tell who he 
is, and creep away ; for of course if this is known, after all 
his talk, he can never hold up his bead again. See, his 
very gown is all lined with satin and fiir,* like any court 
lady ; mine must feel rough after such plumage. But ho 
may keep it, for I shall never cumber myself with it again. 
The saints be praised, I never took the final vows, and by 
St. George and the Dragon, and this dragon — who must 
be a better beast at heart than he looks in face, as he 
carries me to freedom — my cloister life is over, my Lau- 
ren tio.” 

E. J. 0« 

(To be continued,) 


(Exhibition oj[ the llosal Jiirottish ^ntdms. 


Dkcb more we take up our pen to describe in the pages 
of the Ladied Edinburgh Mogasine the works that adorn 
the walls of the Royal Acaden^ Galleries. Our painters 
and our poets, what a debt of gratitude do we not owe 
to them I Like as the welcome sun its tardy beams 
dissipates the murky atmoiephere that envelops our 
town-enforosd Itfe, so does the touch of their pen^, and 
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the thouglit of their brain, lighten np for ns this work- 
anlaj world, and transport us, in mmd and fueling, along 
with themselves to nature’s leafy solitudes. With them 
we climb her loftiest mountains, we revel in her sun- 
shine, or shrink and shiver beneath her dreadful storms. 
Where have not our artists wandered to? They have 
been north and south, east and west, and have brought 
back in their hands glowing transcripts of the scenes 
they have visited. We have here the sensuous gorgeous- 
ness of the East, and the calm loveliness of the West ; 
the sunny radiance of the South, and also the mighty 
blast from the North. 

From among the numerous examples that line the 
walls we can choose but a few. Shall we, as we pass 
along, point out to our readers the marvellous technique 
that in Alma Tadema’s “Cleopatra” arrests the atten^ 
tion and excites the admiration of the entranced spec- 
tator 1 or shall we stop at “Our Northern Walls,” and 
almost shrink from the fuiy of the mighty waves that 
foam and fret before us ? Shall we admire the dramatic 
power displayed in “State Secrets,” or stop in tender 
sympathy before the human interest of the “Turning 
Point” ? Our own Academicians and Associates have also 
come powerfully to the front. Rarely have we seen 
finer examples of their several styles than those that are 
in this year’s Exhibition. And before closiiig our pre- 
liminary remarks, we must give ourselves the gratifi- 
cation of calling attention to the good and true work 
that has come from the hands of our younger artists — 
they who in the future will themselves be in the van, 
and upon whose efforts will rest their country’s place 
among the great artists of European fame, when those 
among us who now bear the heat and the burden of the 
day will be of the past. 

We must now, however, take the Catalogue in our 
bcmd, and proceed at once to discuss a few of the 
pictures that hang upon the walls; bearing always in 
mind that although there are many we should like to call 
attention to,*it is only the most striking amongst them 
that we have apace to advert to. 

North Ootaj^n, No. 15 — Running Water”, liy G. P. 
Chalmers. ThS is a picture of great technical skfll; there 
is good painting here thrown away — ^we were about to 
say — upon a barren sulgect. We have ** Running Water” 
most admirably painM; had Hr. Chalmers given ns 
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something to look at in the middle distanoe, or a back** 
ground in which there was a more tangible interest^ 
this would have been one of the finest, as it is un- 
doubtedly one of the cleyerest, examples on the walls. 
No. 32 — “ The Warning before Flodden,” by John 
Faed. The painting of these very ordinary-looking 
people is very finely executed. The faces are almost 
as smooth and as polished as if on ivory. But if this 
picture shows a vast amount of mechanical skill, it also 
shows a great lack of mental power. This is surely 
not the “ wild - haired Seer ” that as a sudden vision 
flashed before the dismayed king and lords ; neither is 
this round-faced monarch the sad and dolorous James, 
who sought to make his devotions at Lithgow, “that 
God might send him good chance in his voyage.” Mr, 
Faed has failed in his mental grasp of the scene that 
the old legend conveys. No. 53 — “ II Pescatore,” by 
Erskino Nicol. Mr. Nicol’s fame as a delineator of 
Irish humour is too well established to suffer any 
diminution from the somewhat commonplace examples 
that ho has sent of late years to these walls. This is 
an ordinary but well-posed figure of an Italian fisher- 
man, intent upon his useful occupation of catcliing fish. 
No. 59 — “ The Covenanters’ Communion,” by Sir George 
Harvey. This is one of Sir George Harvey’s early 
pictures, and is no doubt well known to our readers, 
so as to need little comment here. Suffice it to say, 
it is in Sir George Harvey's happiest manner. There 
is an earnest simplicity in the countenances of these 
God-fearing men and women, that tells a true tale of 
the stuff that our Covenanting forefathers were made 
of. Little recked they of danger, or of death itself^ if 
only eternal life were gained. Their pastor and leader 
is well brought out in the stem and tried lines of his 
^e ; and the very significant fact that danger is near, 
is well and subtilely told in the upraised eyes of one of 
the group at the Communion Table while laying his hand 
significantly and quietly upon the arm of the elto his 
side, thus telling that the foes are at hand, without die- 
turUng the worshipping people while partaking of the 
hofy rite. No. 74 — “ The Scaped,” by W. Q. Orcbaidsoii. 
This is a nicture of considerable dramaric power. The 
bleodhounos « tell us plainly the scent they are npom 
As a piece of animpl painting we, however, prefix He* 
995, in Great Boom^ “Osem* and Bran,** by the asme 
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artifit. Thane do^ are admirably painted. Mr. Orchard- 
BOH has a fine bit of colour in No. 206, ** Monsieur and 
Madame.’’ 

We now come to No. 77, North Octagon — “Peel Castle, 
Isle of Man,” by Sam Bough. Who is not acquainted with 
this artist’s unrivalled talent, and also with his equally 
startling defects ? The atmospheric effects of broad sun- 
shine are here capitally rendered; but look at these 
unhappy horses that the still more unhappy carter is 
endeavouring to guide in the way that horses are wont to 
go, while they are crossing their spindle-shank legs and 
jibbing about in a way that only Mr. Bough’s horses 
would ever attempt to do. But we must look at Mr. 
Bough’s “Peel Harbour, Isle of Man” — No. 171, Great 
Boom. Here we have this very clever artist at his best 
— the dash of the waves upon the harbour, the dismantled 
wreck struggling amidst the storm-troubled sea — the 
spectators in the foreground cowering before the sweep 
of the wind — ^the lifeboat putting out amidst the tossing 
of the comparatively' smoother water, are all given with 
the verve and realistic effect that Mr. Bough is so well 
able to convey. It is to be regretted that the general 
tone and colour of this spirited picture is somewhat 
marred in its effect by the close proximity overhead of 
Mr. A. D. Reid’s beautiful picture of “ Sea Weed,” and 
of which the de^ rich colour rather impairs, by contrast, 
the paler hues of Mr. Bough’s “ Peel Harbour.” 

North Octagon, No. 120 — “Tak’ your Auld Cloak 
aboot ye I" by John Watson Nicol, son of the great painter 
of Irish life. We would point to this picture, among 
others, in support of our remarks upon the good and 
true work that our younger artists are sending out into 
the world. ^ The younger Nicol has in this picture taken 
a firm grip ” of his smject. The canty old man in the 
chair, with his sonsy old wife standing beside him,'wi& 
the “auld doak” in her hand, are life-like specimeiis of 
true Soottish folks. 

We now oome to No. 107 — ^“Our Northern Walls,” by 
Peter Graham, This great painting has already run the 
brunt of mtich diverse critioism from the London Press ; 
but whatever judgment may be pronounced upon the 
tnotore as a wh^ no one who has seen it can deny that 
aero we have inderi the stom-toosed ocean, in all its sopud 
and fury, rudiing and leapmg in TedsUeas force agamet 
those ram iMmrobk^ We afi bat hear He rour, as the 
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foam of the waves spreads white and vapoury over the 
surface of the sharp jagged rocks, on which swoop down 
hungry and screaming cormorants — fit accompanimei|jt» of 
this desolate spot. It is a most powerfully pamted picture, 
and overwhelms the spectator with a sense of the 
majesty and grandeur of nature in her stormiest aspects* 

Great Room, No. 177 — “ Christ and Mary at' the 
Sepulchre,” by Sir Noel Paton. We have before now, 
we think, expressed the opinion that this is not the age 
for such a subject as this painting endeavours to realise. 
Our modern painters luck the unquestioning faith, the 
sure conviction, that gave to the Old Masters not only 
the imagination to conceive, but the realising hand to 
perform. The Saviour was to them a man wio walked 
the earth as they did themselves, and His mother a 
simple-minded Israelitish woman, and they painted them 
as such; they endeavoured also to embody something 
beyond and yet within these realistic men and women — 
whether they succeeded or not, it is left for posterity t(» 
judge. But what is this scene before us ? What does it 
represent Certainly not the event as described in Holy 
m-it; and we do think that Sir Noel Baton’s fancy plays 
more naturally and easily around fairy-land and folk- 
lore, than about such exalted subjects as the one before us. 

We now hasten on to No. 224 — “ Cleopatra,” by Alma 
Tadema. Here indeed is the hand of genius in this 
wonderful specimen of a master’s art. In the pose of the 
head and shoulders, in the living expression of the eye, 
in the varying flesh-tints of throat and bust, in the 
senstious and powerful organism, we recognise the dork 
Egyptian Queen who enthralled in her toils an Antony 
and a Csssar. 

No. 234, by W. M*Taggart, is a fine picture, excellently 
conceived and painted. The force of the gale driving 
the boat through the hissing sea, is in fine contrast to the 
calm courage of the men within, who are holding thrir 
own in the midst of the stormy sea, and have the boat in 
steady keeping. The broad expanse of angry waves in 
the middle distance, with the fleet of fishing-l^ats in the 
perspective, are truthfully rendered; while the genetal 
tone and colour of the scene are in fine keeping. Mr. 
M‘Taggart has also, in No. 200 — ** The Fern Gawerers,” 
a very ohaiming hit of colour. We have rarely seen a 
prettier or brighter ohihTs &oe than the little girl who 
IS loojdng out ti|»on m in the foreground of the pmtnKeb 
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PaBsing OTer some beautiful landscapes by Messrs. 
Beattie Brown and John Smarts we arnve at the one 
pictim that may perhaps be called the picture of the 
&zhimtion. We allude to No. 290 — “ State Secrets,” by 
John Pettie. Mr. Pettie’s fame is well established in a 
larger field than this, but never have we seen from his hand 
a more powerfully drawn figure than that of the red- 
robed Cardinal engaged in his treasonable occupatiou. 
Here is no exaggeration, but here is also artistic effect 
of the highest kind. Observe the light, how skilfully it is 
thrown upon every line of the figure — how the calm 
pewerful face stands out from the carefully-studied 
surroundings — how good is the contrast between the 
dominant will of the unscrupulous priest and the scared 
look of the attendant friar. The ascending smoke of the 
half-burned papers, with the whole of the accessories, are 
capitally delineated, without being unnecessarily obtruded 
upon the spectator s attention. 

We have referred by a single word to a picture 
which tells very sweetly and prettily a tale of do- 
mestic interest — No. 412, South Octagon — “The Turn- 
ing Point,” by Alexander Johnstone. The wife inter- 
ceding with her wayward husband is most tenderly 
and pathetically drawn — the poor little girl innocently 
looking up at her weak-minded but obstinately-willed 
father; the pretty home-scene which we feel trembles 
in the balance, and may ere long be a scene of deso- 
lation and misery ; his wicked tempters, in the ehape 
of those evil faces looking in at the pretty casement 
window. We involuntarily tremble for the result, know- 
ing as we all do the miserable weakness of human 
nature ; and we fear that the dram-shop which looms in 
the distance may prove the rock of destruction to that 
sweet woman and child. The texture is somewhat hard, 
but the sad story is so delicately and finely suggested 
that it is impossible to pass over this very interesting 
picture. 

No. 476 is a remarkably humorous picture by W. £. 
Lockhart. Don Quixote is the hero of this scene, and 
his ftithful Squire, Sanoho Pansa, is standing a little 
in the background, engaged in stuffing into his^ mouth 
huge pieces of bread-and-butter; his attitude and ex* 
peession show him^ to Ira ^e to himself and to his 
master; he is feeding* bis inner man, and lookmg on 
with equanimity at me poor Don's xoad oapeia among 
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the paste-board Moors. This inimitable scene is ren« 
dered with ^eat and true humour; and although the 
painter’s brumi does not seem to have been vdelded^with 
the same force and precision as it was in ** The Dying 
Matador ” of last year’s Exhibition, it is, nevertheless, a 
picture that must add considerably to the artist’s fame. 

For one moment we must look at a sweet pastortd 
scene by a foreign artist, Carl Bourle, whose name we 
do not recollect to have seen in our Exhibition before, — 
No. 615, South Room. This picture is full of sweet tender 
feeling, and is beautifully painted. Two children, a young 
girl and little boy, arc seated on the ground, the young 
girl looking up at a butterfly; the attitudes o^ both 
children are perfectly natural and simple, and yet are full 
of a tender grace and beauty that our home artists do 
not seem able to render in the children of our own 
country. Probably the fault lies as much in the rugged- 
ness of the children themselves as in the artists’ rendenng. 

Before leaving the South Room we must call attention 
to two surprisingly meritorious works by young artists. 
One is No. 592, by W. B. Hole — “ Her Wedding Day,” a 
charmingly depicted scene, rendered with very fine feeling 
and in capital tone. The other is No. 635 — “ Near the 
End of the Weft,” by J. C. Noble. This last is a picture 
of great merit, and recalls to recollection, both in treat- 
ment and subject, examples of Joseph Israels’ admirable 
pictures which formerly appeared in these rooms. We 
nave great reason this year to rejoice over our younger 
men. Pollok Nisbet has some admirable studies of Venice 
architecture and* interiors, also a more ambitious picture 
in this room. No. 650 — Becalmed ; Early Morning on the 
Lagunes, Venice;” but we have no space left in which 
to call attention to these paintings, and must pass rapidly 
on to the works of Messrs. John Smart, John M^Whirter, 
Beattie Brown, Waller Paton, Alexander Fraser, and 
others, whose beautiful landscapes demand most carnal 
and attentive study. Before adverting to them, how- 
ever, we must call attention to a magnificent landscape 
by Sir George Harv^ in the Great Boom, No. 198^ 
** Scenery in the Higmands.” This landscape is in Sir 
George Harvey’s best mamier. Who can paint e ld ii to 
rival mieh a sky as this? It is a glorious pictore, with 
mountains and valley^ water and trees — ^a* scene ihmt a 
Chmde would have delighted to paint. 

Ifr. Smart haa devoted himsra to nust-pehitiiig this 
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tteaBon ; and were it not that his mist is nxore than sn£S- 
ci^tly misty, we should be well pleased that he has done 
so. In No. 401, South Octagon — “ The Valley of Mists,” 
we 'almost feel as if we could take it up in spadefuls and 
trundle it away. It is nevertheless a very fine picture, 
and worthy of this artist’s rapidly-rising fame. Mr. 
Smart has brought home some very striking scenes from 
his summer sojourn in the Highlands. We would men- 
tion more especially No. 144, North Octagon — “ Loch Lub- 
naig and No. 365, South Octagon — “ A Bad Day for the 
Hairst.” Mr. M‘Whirter has a fine picture of a grand if 
gloomy subject in No. 87, North Octagon — Glencoe.” 
Mr. Waller Paton has several very bright and pleasing 
landscapes, in his usual tone and style of treatment. 
We, however, prefer No. 312, Great Room — “ Moonlight 
near Dollar.” This is a very characteristically treated sub* 
ject ; and No. 186 — “ On the Dee at Kirkcudbright,” is a 
remarkably bright, pretty little picture, with a fine 
perspective of Sowing river. Mr. Beattie Brown has 
some very fine landscapes; as also Mr. John Nesbitt. 
This last artist has a farming sea-piece in the South 
Room, No. 632 — ** Sunset Glow,” Mr, Alex. PVaser is as 
usual true to nature and hard in texture in his several 
landscapes — too numerous to notice. He has a charming 
little thing, glowing in colour, in No. 367, South Octagon 
— ^‘Thrush’s Nest and Wild Flowers.” We should call 
attention to Messrs. Wingate and Oswald as having made 
immense strides forward in Nos. 1 and 640 of the former, 
and in Nos. 75 and 433 of the latter ; but however much 
tempted, we cannot linger over the landscapes, as we wish 
to say a few words, before concluding, upon the animal 
paintings and the water-colours. 

Mr.Gourlay Steell has several fine examples on the walls. 
We will, however, oontent otirselves with examining Nos. 
808 and 466. No. 308—“ Rough Art Critics,” is a painting 
full of humour. Some lively fellows of the bull species 
have taken it into their stupid heads to take umbrage at 
an unfortunate artist’s paraphernalia and during the un- 
lucky man’s abs^oe are poking their noses into his port- 
folio, and examining into the meaning and use of his large 
sun umbrella. One of these inquisitive bulls has his slimy 
muzsde deep imiong the leaves, another is preparing to 
gore and rend to pieces ^e unlucky camp-^(^ a thud is 
kicking up his heeh, and with his tail in air is evidently 
woricing niinsdf up into a fuming rage. Their stupid 
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anger is quite natural, and yet most ludicrous ; and we 
consider that Mr. Steell shows genuine humour in Tnalrfyig 
these animals act according to their nature, and yet so 
absurdly. He does not give them human intelligence 
behind their animal physique, as was latterly too much the 
habit with the late himented Landseer, who was too apt 
to put a man’s ready wit and feeling behind a dog’s muzzle. 
In No. 466 — “ A Warm Day in the Highlands,” we have 
a splendid specimen of a bull standing in a pool of water. 
This fine animal is perfect in colour and form, and would 
not discredit the hand of the great Rosa herself. 

A very fine example of animal-painting is to be seen in 
No. 387 — “ N oonday Rest,” by Mr. Denovan Adams. This 
very beautiful picture is a perfect gem of animal-painting. 
The cattle are most exquisitely painted, and are reclining 
ill the foreground of a very pleasing landscape. Mr. 
Denovan Adams has two other examples on the walls in 
Nos. 58 and 78 — both very fine examples of animal-paint- 
ing. The bull terriers in No. 78 are all that bull terriers 
should be in form and texture; in No. 58 we have a fine 
landscape with lovely deer in the foreground, coming 
down the stream and “ Scenting Danger.” Mr. Alexander 
also deserves notice for several very meritorious examples 
of animal life; he is one of our younger artists who are 
coming so well to the front in this year’s Exhibition* 
Before leaving the rooms we must for a brief space look 
at the water-colours. Mr. Bough has as usual one or two 
most effective pictures. Mr. Burton has several admirable 
examples in Nos. 775, 800, 864, and others. We should 
like to call especial attention to Mr. Pollok Nisbet’s No.818— 
“ Sketch on the Grand Canal, Venice.” The transparency 
of the water and the firmly-painted houses in the back- 

S round are alike admirable. Our clever young townsman, 
r. Manson, has two finely-painted chilcken in ** ^ring ” 
and ** Summer.” We are glad to meet with Mr. J. T. Reid 

'%.T _ M/vi* 1 • * 




of which tiiese three pictures are characteristic sketches. 

Mr. Houston has a fine example of his rich depth of 
colour in No. 1001 — ** The Good Captain.” We nave • 
lovely view of “ Bolton Abbey” in No. 956, by Wflliam 
M^er. In No. 720^** The Hmreshing Draught,” W Sir 
John Gilbert^we have an idea of what oanbeaooompudied 
ia water-oolouia, in depth as well as tran^aureiK^ and 
ddioaOT of tint. This is a magnMoiint figure smgect. 
Oor Isay artists are also most pleasing and sn coe ss fiil 
saa-KiMifii. m 
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contributors to • this delicate and lovely branch of art. 
The names of Mrs. Stewart Smith, Lady Dunbar, Miss 
Warren, Miss C. T* 6. Gumming, Miss M'Whirter, Miss 
Ross, and Miss J. S. Lauder speak for themselves ; but 
there are also other lady contributors, who, although they 
cannot take rank with these veterans in art, are entitled 
to much encouragement for their success in their various 
styles. This N orth Room alone, with all these lovely water- 
colours hanging on the walls, of which the greater portion 
are left unnoticed, would repay days and days of close 
attention. We can remember the time when water- 
colours were quite an unnoticed feature of Scottish art ; 
but how different is it now that the Water-colour Room 
has become one of the most popular and eagerly-sought- 
after places in the Gallenes of the Exhibition. 

M. E. T. 


Jn the i^u!iti0ht. 

My love, as we sit in the twilight, 

Thy true hand clasped in mine, 

I look back, the hours recounting 
Since first my heart was thine. 

The morning smiled when thou sought’st me 
In her bright and gracious hours ; 

Through her dew-gemm^d paths thou ledd’st me, 
And decked me with her flowers. 

At noon, when the sun shone fiercely, 

And rougher grew our way. 

Then love round each threw a shadow, 

And love to each was a stay. 

As we reached the day’s declining, 

Did not our souls receive 

' Still deeper draughts of gladness 
In that hallow’d hush of eve t 

Yet now, as we sit in the twil^ht, 

T^y tim hand clasped in mine, 

I call tUf Isw the sweetest 
Sinoe my heart was thine. 

Joan Scon* 
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tffitirbitrgB &)[ (Ehester. 

CHAPTER II. 

On the soiithern wall of Chester, and entering from the 
foot-way, stands an old square-built house. Situated at 
an angle in the wall, and facing south-west, it commands 
a view of the estuary of the Dee, and by its look of 
solidity and elderliness might almost be thought to have 
undertaken the supervision of all the traffic upon the 
river. It seems to claim the same kind of regard as that 
we feel for an old nurse, which is made up of placid 
affection without any romance in it. Could wo connect 
any romantic association with it, it would be this, that it 
probably occupies the position formerly held by a Roman 
tower, and that a Roman soldier in the ancient Cestria 
may have looked from an embrasure instead of a window, 
over the same country, down the same river, out to the 
same blue sea, as the inhabitants of this house now look 
out upon from its windows. The only feature in the 
house which attracts interest for itself is a small addition 
to it, which runs along the lower part of the western 
gable. This addition has only half the depth, and two- 
thirds of the height, of the whole house. It is much more 
cheerful in aspect, however, for it has a bow-window 
facing south, and it can only be entered through the 
garden. It is, in fact, a separate dwelling, though wearing 
the air of an appendage. 

Randall Holme had preferred a solitary walk in Ch^er 
to accompanying his mother to the school where his sister 
*waB placed. The poor boy had, at this period in his life, 
an insatiable thirst for solitude, caused m the first place 
by the want of congenial society, and in the second hy 
the mood of mind wmch this want had induced. CSrcom- 
stances had been cruel to Bandall, in depriving him of the 
opportunities for improvement which other young men 
Imve. At the time of his fiibther’B death, his scbool ^uce- 
tien was finished. Then grief had rrigned supreme in the 
household, and this of itself had altered the proq;>eets of 
the children. The daughter had been speemly sent to 
eohool, in the hope that- she might soon return to he n ^ 
oompamon to her mother. Randall, in the meantime^ had 
been kept at home, and sntnected toneighboming tntcnkl 
inilneiioe; wfafle the hopeud been hsld befim 
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going to college after his sister^s return. All this eeemed 
quite wise and natural, and Mrs. Holme cannot be blamed 
for not wishing to be left alone ; but still Randall suffered 
to gjratify the wish. It was the mother, not the tutor, 
who was stern ; so that Randall shirked his lessons from 
lasinesB, and his home duties from perversity. He had no 
indutemejit to learn anything thoroughly, except the wish, 
expressed by his mother almost daily, that he should 
become a clergyman. She extolled the clerical profession, 
spoke of his dead father, and of her hopes that Randall 
might live to become like him. But Randall, amid the 
tender and hallowed memories of his father, had other 
memories of long rehgious tasks, serious penances for 
slight offences, and severe punishments for graver faults. 
He therefore deprecated the possibility of becoming a 
clergyman, or if at any moment he allowed himself to 
contemplate it, it was with the accompanying requisite 
of a modified clerical temperament braced by a rarefied 
clerical atmosphere. And now he was in his twentieth 
year, with no plans formed for any future career, no 
active principle save that of opposition to authority, or the 
mental antagonism above mentioned. But the moral and 
senilent part of his nature was only hemmed in on one 
side, that it might assert itself the more vehemently on 
another. Hence the habit of abstraction, the yearning for 
some ideal mode of life, some perfect object of love, to fill 
and exalt the emptiness and lowness of his present state. 
And this secret craving of his seemed to be hindered rather 
than helped by the presence of others, which was to him 
another name for want of sympathy. 

Thus it is no matter of wonder that he wished to take 
a solitary walk in Chester. As he passed along the 
** rows,” many of the foot-passengers turned to look again 
at the tall handsome yout]^ who seemed quite uninterested 
ttther in the quaint ornamental gables or in the modem 
inhabitants of the old town. Indeed, the so-called sights” 
of the town rather oppressed than attracted him ; he had 
often seen them before, and there were so many stairs to 
be asoended in passibg firom one street to another, and so 
many peaketB^hy with preoccupied or vacant fium, lhat 
Bandau, wearv at last of waDdnjr about in^the town^ 
betook himsdf to the city walls. Here the view whudi he 
tiad to the &r horison imaged forth the dim Hoei 
which his mind was craving. Slowly and dreandlk ha 
walked oii» looking now away to &int outUnes of mBk, 
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streaks of grey and rosy cloud, fields with cattle browsing 
on them ; and now into the narrow roughly-paved alleys, 
or in at the windows of smoky tenements, where men he 
knew not and cared not for were toiling and striving. 
He had ever the secret hope that some sight or incident 
would realise to him something of the ideal world he 
dwelt in. When he had walked more than half-way 
round the walls, the old house above mentioned appeared 
in view. The angle where the Wall abruptly turns east- 
wards at this place forms a tempting nook for an idle 
passer-by to loiter in. Randall remained standing here to 
look into the distance. The day was warm, yet cloudy. 
To the south-west a vast sheet of grey cloud overhung 
the estuary of the Dee, making the smooth waters of the 
river look dim and mysterious, and extending far up into 
the heavens. A long lake-likc rift in this cloud, near the 
summit of it, was filled with red light, looking almost like 
a sea of blood. Clear against this rift the lower edge of 
the cloud stood out in tower-like outlines. It looked like 
some enchanted castle adjoining the abode of the sun, 
yet unenlightened by it, and hallowing by its dimness all 
that was weird and unearthly. Presently the glow faded 
from the rift, the cloud edges closed around it, and the 
red light and the weird castle were lost to sight. ** Is this 
like life ? ” thought Randall ; we see the beautiful, oh for 
how short a time I and the measure of our joj is the 
measure of quick-coming grief at its departure. The fairy 
region of the possible mdes away into the grey expanse 
of the real.” 

Presently he was roused from his reverie by the sailor- 
like call of some men on the river bank below. He 
looked down, and saw two men busily hauling in a barg^ 
which had been tugged up the stream. It was laden 
with sacks of meal, and some half-dozen bargemen who 
were on board seemed reveUing in rest from hbour. It 
was a cheerful scene, and almost made Randall yearn for 
hard work that might be followed by such pleasant leisnre. 

Then from behind him there sounded a voice. It was 
the voice of a woman sieging. It had a rich, foil tone, 
with a bird-like clearness and simplicitv. Turning round, 
he saw that it must come from wiuiinthe room of the bow- 
window. The window waa open, and he stepped neaser, 
foinking he mu^t possibly make out some of the wewds^ 
The musio su<menly ceased, however, and as he sfood 
hmikiiig up into' the window, a figure appeared witlua it 
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Half* turned from him as she stood in the window, 
he saw before him a woman clad in the garb of former 
days. A close-fitting dress of a pale yellow colour, 
with roses and green sprays woven into it, clothed 
her slender figure ; while a train of the same, falling from 
the shoulders behind, added grace and dignity to her 
appearance. Her auburn hair, confined by a simple 
black bandeau, fell in a profusion of curls over 
her snowy neck. She and her companion were evi- 
dently too much preoccupied to observe Randall as 
he moved straight in front of the window. Then he saw 
the hand of a man waved as if in gesticulation ; he 
caught sight of a map’s face as it bent eagerly forward : 
it was Squire Trevor! And now the young woman 
stood facing him ; she was looking straight out at the 
window, in the direction of the cloud-rift he had seen, 
but not sadly ; her large, lustrous eyes seemed to 
promise all blessedness; her mouth was half opened, as 
if to speak; the whole face had a happy spiritual ex- 
pression, — a something, he knew not what, such as Ran- 
dall had never seen Ijefore. He was quite near her, 
and he stood, how long he knew not, gazing into that 
spiritual face, and yet unseen, for the two were quite 
absorbed in their conversation. Then she moved from 
the window. 

Randall walked rapidly away. Was this* then, the 
business that had brought Trevor to Chester ? He who 
seemed so absorbed in science and in other hobbies, had 
he leisure and inclination for sentimental scenes such as 
thisl And supposing that he had time, had he power 
and soul enough to attract such a woman as thatt 
Randall walked on, hardly knowing whither he went, 
hardly observing that he was retracing his footsteps. 
Coming within sight of the Roodee or race-course, ne 
instincSvely descended the steps that led to it, and 
threw himself upon the sward. Boys were playing at 
cridket; children were running about; eldeny people 
were sitting on benches or on the ^rass. Randall saw 
them all as in a dream. Some birds were carolling 
in l^e sky above him, and he thouj^t, They are happy ; 
’their little lives have only cheerfulness to bring ; but 1, 
how d^erentr* And through all his waking reveries 
he still saw the fiLce be had seen in the window. He 
thought, ** ehe is Vk^ the bfrds, singing for joy of heart ; 
she IS <me of those who look out b^ond the cafy walls.** 
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He thought she must have some key to perfect happiness 
such as he had never even dreamt of; he thought 
he must and would see her again. And now he could 
not think of Trevor without pain, but he consoled him- 
self by the reflection that 1 revor saw him just as he 
would see a flsh through water in distorted outline, 
not in his real identity. It seemed to him therefore that 
Squire Trevor must carry about with him a false and 
valuable medium, through which he could not but see the 
characters of all other men, and see them dimly and 
waveringly. It was impossible, then, that Trevor could 
in any length of time gain such a feeling about that 
woman as Handall had gamed by a single glance. 

How long Randall had remained thus absorbed he knew 
not, but people were beginning to go Home. He started 
up, and, looking at his watch, saw that it was already 
half-past four, llis mother would liave left the Cathedral 
in despair of meeting him. He quickly hurried thither, 
but dream-life was still so strong within him that the 
reality of lateness impressed him but hazily. 

On reaching the Cathedral, he entered it by the south 

E orch, and would have proceeded to walk up the nave, 
ut seeing several people leaving the building by the 
opposite porch, he followed them, hoping to find his 
friends among them. He found, however, that a gentle- 
man whom he had mistaken for Squire Trevor was an 
utter stranger to him, and he was thus in the position of 
an appendage to a party exploring the cloisters. He was 
soon wrapt in the contemplation of the clustering ivy 
that mantled the cloisters, and the gently waving 
shadows which it threw in the cool sandstone recesses. 
Brought thus in view only of the amenities of monastic life, , 
he thought how pleasant it must have been to be a monk 
long ago in the Abbey of St. Werburga, that he might 
have sat for a whole summer afternoon poring over 
romances in the cloistered alleys. When the dismantled 
carrels, or chambers for study, at the south-west comer of 
the cloisters, were pointed out, he transferred his affec- 
tions to these, and chose for his occupation rather the 
readmg of some of the disputations of the fathers, or the 
cop 3 ^g of some rare and illuminated manuscript, in the 
inspired secdueiaa of one of these monastic recesses. 

Kandail was not in a sight-seeing mood, however, and 
when he re-entered the Cathedral, It was rather to seek 
for his friends than to explore the wonders of the indld- 
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ing. So he^walked^Btraight up the nave, peered along 
the tranaeptB, then went etraignt through the choir and 
presbytery to the Lady Chap<3. But no one was to be 
seen, save here and there an old woman at her prajp’ers. 

The choir was now filled with a dim religious light of 
many colours, that tempered the gloom of the old carved 
oak with motley hues. Randall, on retracing his steps 
down the church, paused a little west of the lectern, m 
front of the choristers* seats. Casting his eye over the rich 
stall- work, he looked at the lofty main arch east of the 
choir, into which the organ seemed to soar on brazen 
wings. Gazing then upwards beyond the arch, he felt 
himself dwindling into awe-struck insignificance. The 
warm light upon the stalls greeted him like a cheering 
message as he again looked around him. He was weary 
in body and in mind ; and reassuring himself with the 
thought that his friends had not yet arrived, he seated 
himself in one of the choristers’ seats, to gaze more at 
leisure on the wonders around him. What he gazed on 
ipj reality was the land of dreams. 

Randall, on re-entering the Cathedral from the cloisters, 
had not failed to observe, over the porch opposite to him, 
a canopied niche with an antique stone figure in it. This 
he haa supposed to be the figure of Werburga, the patron 
saint of the Cathedral. He had observed it mechanically 
and unthinkingly ; yet it formed, notwithstanding, a link 
in the chain of his remembrances. And no sooner had he 
entered dreamland, than his figure came to join itself to 
that which was now the central image in his thoughts. 

He fancied he saw the figure of Werburga float down 
from her niche, and glide noiselessly up the nave till she 
atpod in front of him. The figure wore a long, almost 
oolourlesa robe ; her hair hung in loose ringlets over her 
shoulders. With a face of unearthly paleness, and eyes 
full of spiritual meaning, she told him that this hmr 
Cailiedrat was the type of her own life. Oppressed by vain 
and worldly suitors, she had built herselt round by the 
wa^ of monastio seclusion, and fled from those who 
would take no denial. And thus, in a pure and saintly 
life, * in founding re^ous houses, she had found the 
h^hest happiness. Met concluding words wer4 distinct 
in Bandalln mind when he awoke. ** Should any<me 
erotts your path who is crafty and vain as Werbode my 
suitor was, do not stay to oontmid with him ; lemeuher 
my wmdki withdraw. 
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Randall was rudely awakened by a sensation that 
made him fancy he was falling over a precipice. On 
opening his eyes, he found himself thrown forward upon 
the reading-desk, and on standing up, discovered to nis 
surprise that tlie seat was so constructed as to prevent 
the occupant from acquiring a habit of sleeping during 
service ; it was movable, and as soon as the head bent 
forward the seat did likewise. He was glad lhat no one 
was present to witness liis discomfiture ; and the last 
word of the saint, “ Withdraw,” which haunted him, 
seemed peculiarly applicable tu his present situation. He 
leflocted, however, that this was somewhat pusillanimous 
advice, fit only to be followed by a woman and a nun. 
He was even inclined to believe that had St. W erburga 
met with a suitor more congenial than the crafty Wer- 
bode, she might not have been so willing to withdraw 
from the world, and the calendar might have boasted of 
one saint fewer than it possessed. 

Preparing now to leave the Cathedral, Randall was 
arrested by the sound of a voic‘e talking. It seemed to 
come from the wall behind him. He looked in that 


direction, but an old arch which had been built up seemed 
to yield a double denial to the possibility of any sound 
penetrating it. Walking down to the north-west angle 
of the choir, he perceived where it joined the transept a 
small and ancient-looking portal. It was half open, and 
beyond the screen that stretched across the doorway he 
peeped into a small room. A row of white robes hanging 
along the wall, showed that this was the ohoristers* 
vestry. That it was also the music-room, was shown by 
the piles of music-books on the table opposite the door. 
Within the door, and half-hidden by the screen, was 
an imcient sedile of curious construction. Advancing 
cautiously and silently, Randall seated himself on tho 

g irtion of the sedile which was hidden by the screen. 

ere, by bending his bead forward so as to bring it into 
a line with the screen, he was able to see all the oocupanto 
of the chamber without being perceived by them. 8tz 
chorister boys in white surplices were seatra on a bench 
at the further end of the room, while opposite to them, the 
side of her face towards Randall, stood a woman*— 4he 
same he had seen in the bow-window. 

Was he, then, again so near her as even to hear her 
WakY Were these the features he had seen in his 
mamf It was Eke another dream; he dared Hanl^ 
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trust his eyesiglit. Her attitude was noble and natural, 
^ 'with the same flo'wing garment and simple tresses, she 
Atood, with one hand slightly raised, the other hanging 
gracefully at her side, her eyes gazing intently before ner, 
her Kps moving eloquently. 

She must have been speaking for some time already, yet 
Randall, by listening attentively, was able to conjecture 
that the words now pronounced with such clearness, and 
accompanied by such grace of manner, formed part of 
an improvised lecture on music. 

Procla. 

(7b he continued^ 


She late §r. Sisthenderf. 

To many in this country the tidings of Dr. Tischendorf s 
death came with something of the pang of a personal loss. 
Hot only was the department of scholarship in which he 
laboured one that has an interest for all, but his own 
career was marked by a brilliance of achievement, which 
never suffered expectation to fail, till, ero yet the end had 
been thought of, hope was checked by the knowledge, 
first that failure of health, and now that death had 
arrested the cunning hand and brain, till then unresting. 
Now we can but turn' to the past, and sorrowfully count 
the gains that, as his, can be added to no more. But it 
is w5l to do so, not only that we may know the great- 
ness gone from tis, and gratefully appreciate what this 
man has done, but also that, gi'dng him his due place in 
the line of biblical critics, we may understand what is the 
work he has left behind, and, so understanding, be ready 
to welcome those who aftea him shall carry it on further 
towards completion. The few pages that follow cannot 
indeed claim to do anything towards this end; they 
crave indulgence merely as a feeble attempt to contribute 
towards masiug generally kno'wn the history of a scholar 
whose labours were for toe benefit of aU. Few persomd 
details can indeed be given. This, however, seems to ha 
of toe less consequence that Tischendorrs one of 
those lives 'which, devoted to the pursuit of a single 
absorbing aim» derive aU meaning and interest from that 
aim ^^nay 9 he may be said to have had no life nasi 
from toe, oentrsl purpose that gathered to ifeelf alf Us 
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energies, and shaped the current of his existence. W)iat 
that purpose was, and how fulfilled, it shall be our ohrect 
briefly to show. 

Lobegott Friedrich Constantin Tischendorf was bom 
on the 13th January 1818, at Lengenfeld in Saxony. We 
are told that his father was a physician, but have no 
particulars either of his family or of his own boyish 
years. He received his early edi^cation at Planen, and 
from the “Hohe Schule” there passed to the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig, where he devoted himself to the study 
of philolo^ and theology.. While there he wrote a prize 
essay on the text of tlie New Testament, in which were 
enounced principles of criticism very similar to those 
afterwards followed out by him. The interest in biblical 
scholarship, of which he thus early gave proof, he further 
manifested by undertaking as his first literary work the 
preparation of a small critical edition of the New Testa'* 
ment, which was published in the following year. This 
edition does not seem to have been of great value either 
in itself or as compared with those which were afterwards 
to come from him. But in more than one respect its 
publication was an epoch in Tischendorf s life. The work 
itself fixes the point from which, theoretically, he started 
in his labours as a critic, and practically, as we shall see, 
it was instrumental in shaping his career. 

In the Prolegomena which formed part of the volume, 
Tischendorf expressed his general adherence to the prin- 
ciples of one of two critics, whose theories were at this 
time being warmly discussed in Germany. A few words 
of explanation are here required. 

What is known as the Received Text of the New 
Testament (substantially that of Erasmus, with improve- 
ments and additions from the later editions of Stephens, 
Beza, and the Elzevirs) lias long been aoknowleds^ 
by scholars to rest on utterly insufficient authonty, 
inasmuch as the MSS. from which it was formed were 
both few and recent. Earlier critics, however, were 
content to collect various readings from fresh sources, 
end to append these to the text, without attemptii^ to 
detomine their value on any definite principles. With 
Qriesbach may be said to have ofjmmenced the aoienoa of 
comparative emdsm as applied to the New Testament, 
Hk editions (Ist, 1774-77 ; Sd, 1796-1800) oontainedi 
oritipal text, based on an array of classifiied antiiosilief ; 
•nd ttongli the sonndness in some req>ects of fall Cfilinil 
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principles may be matter of question, there can be no 
doubt as to the benefit which he conferred in definitely 
laying down principles by which the evidential value of 
the various authorities for the text might be estimated. 
The stage into which the discussion of the problem, now 
recognized as that of approximating, as far as might be, 
to the original text of the New Testament, next passed, 
was that represented by the two critics, Scholz and 
Lachmann, already referred to. 

Scholz divided the existing MSS. and versions of the 
New Testament into two families, the Alexandrian and 
the Byzantine, which may (roughly) be said to contain, 
the former the more ancient, the latter the more recent, 
•documents extant ; and maintained that the text is to be 
determined on the authority of the Byzantine family, — 
Le.y of the recent, though more numerous, as opposed to 
the ancient, though fewer, authorities. Lachmann, on 
the other hand, held that the text of the New Testa- 
ment should be founded exclusively on the testimony of 
the most ancient MSS., along with that of the Latin, as 
the oldest, version. The question raised by the publica- 
tion of these two contenoiDg views was thus a twofold 
one ; — 

1. Given a more ancient text, say of the fourth century, 
is it necessarily nearer to the original than one more 
recent t 


2. Are we in possession of the materials from which to 
form a fourth-century text 

Tischendorf, in common with most of the instructed, 
answered the first of these questions in the affirmative. 
As to the second, he felt strongly that Lachinann’s 
labours were defective, in respect of the amount of 
materials made use of by him, and we can imagine him 
impressed witli the necessity of a complete review and 
examination of the oldest existing documents, and of 
a thorougb-goix^ oompaxison of them with the earliest 
versioiis and other sources of evidence. 

If we are right in supposing that Tischendorf wac 
TOSsesaed this conviction, and by the desire himself to 
mlfil a task for which he must have been conscious of hie 


own capaoity« no^ng could have been more seasonable 
than the commission which— doubdess in consequence oi 
the notice of the scholars of Leipzig drawn to youn^ 
aamsant by his edition of the New Testamenb-^as a1 
this time offlnred to him. This was to visit» pn behalf o) 
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the Saxon Government, the different European countrie8> 
with the view of collating and procuring MSS. The 
career for which of all others he was best fitted was 
thus opened to Tischendorf — career on which otherwise 
he might not have been able to enter, for at tliis time bo 
slender were his resources that he has told us himself he 
was unable to pay for the cloak which he took with him 
on his journey. 

During his absence from Leipzig, Tischendorfs moat 
lengthened stay was in Paris, where he was employed 
on an arduous but important task. This was the 
preparation for publication of the famous MS. of the 
Bible known as the Codex Ephraemi (C), which, since 
brought from Florence by Catherine de Medici, had lain in 
the Royal Library. This copy is supposed to have 
been originally made in the fifth century, but its vellum 
leaves have been made to do double duty, and above 
the first writing, present a copy of the works of Ephraim 
the Syrian, a celebrated saint and religious writer of the 
fourth century. The difficulty of deciphering the ori- 
ginal writing may be imagined. It has been increased 
by the vellum having become darkened and stained 
through the use of chemical apjdications to obliterate the 
second writing. After much toil, Tischendorf was able to 
send a transcript of the MS. to Leipzig, where the New 
Testament portion was published in 1S43, while he was 
still absent. Besides preparing his edition of the Codex 
Ephroemi, Tischendorf while in Paris examined the other 
rmcial MSS. preserved in the Royal Library there, and 
brought out no less than three editions of the New 
Testament. 

In 1842 Tischendorf visited this country, and en- 
joyed an opportunity of examining its MS. treasures. 
The followmg year he went to Rome. The Vatican 
Library is, as might be expected, rich in valuable MSS. — 
above all, it contains what at the time we speak of was 
the oldest copy of the Scriptures known to be in ex- 
istence, the celebrated Codex Vaticanus (B). But sudi 
was jealous care with which it was guarded, that, 
in spite of the utmost anxiety on his part, Tischendorf 
was not allowed to see it more than twice for three 
hours each time. Another Codex in which Tiscbs^oif 
Was interested — ^the only undal copy known to exist of 
the Apocalypsp — he was forbidden to ocdlate afireeh* bat 
having hem Mmiitted to make a faedmUe ei a fiiw 
Ywses^ while thus employed he so &r oontsived to 
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elude the watchful custodian as to compare the whole 
MS. udth a modem Greek Testament.” 

Towards the close of 1843 Tischendorf returned to 
Leipzig, where the printing of the Codex Ephrsemi was 
going on, and required his superintendence. He did not, 
however, remain long here, but in 1844 started on a 
journey to the East in search of fresh MSS. The libraries 
of the mofiasteries of the Greek Church are rich in such 
treasures, utterly wasted on their present possessors, who, 
as a rule, are too stupid and ignorant to make any use of 
them, or even to appreciate their value. A nptable 
example of this we have now to relate, whereby hangs a 
tale, though a well-known one. The scene was the famous 
Monastery of St. Catherine, which since the sixth century 
has covered with its vast range of buildings the slopes o^ 
Jebel Musa, a peak of the Sinaitic range, and peopled, if 
not enlivened, the solitudes of the desert with its colony 
of monks. Here, among a basketful of waste-paper 
destined for the lighting of stoves, Tischendorfs practised 
eye discerned some sheets of vellum. These he rescued, 
and found to contain part of the Septuagint version 
of 1st Chronicles and J eremiah, with the whole of Nehemiah 
and Esther. Having further ascertained that more of the 
same MS. was in the convent, he tried, in order to save it 
from destruction, to enlighten the monks as to its value. 
He would fain have carried off some of these other sheets, 
but was not allowed, and had to leave the monastery 
content with the possession of the forty-three leaves 
snatched from the flames. 

Tischendorf found abundant occupation on his return 
to Leipzig in preparing for the press the results of the 
last few years^ labours. In 1845 the Old Testament 
portion of the Codex Ephrsemi was published ; and this 
WES followed in 1846 by the Monuments Sacra In'edita,” 
oontaining transcripts of six MSS. of the Gospels, and 
tiie YsriouB readihgs of that of the Apocalypse, aL^dy 
mentioned. Also, in 1846, were printed the leaves 
brought from the Convent of St. Catherine, under the 
title of Codex Frideiico-Aufipistanus. In 1850^ Tiachen* 
dorf^ who since 1845 had held an extraordinary professoiv 
in the Univeteity of Leipzig, received a chair in the 
Faculty of Theology. In the spring of 1853 he again 
vimted Egypt in search of MSS. 

Th^reparation of a fresh edition of the text of tiie 
Hew iWstaent occupied him between 1858 end 1858« 
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In the latter year a last journey was made to the East^ and 
now Tischendorf was rewarded by the great discovery of 
his life. By way of aiding his researches, Tischendorf 
had secured, ere starting, the patronage of the Emperor 
of Russia as Head of the Eastern Church. Thus, on 
returning to the convent of St. Catherine, he was 
received with all due honour. His one desire was to 
obtain the MS. which, since the first sight of it in 1844, 
be had never been able to forget. Inquiries since, how- 
ever, had proved unavailing, and he feared the treasure 
was now lost to him. One day, to his intense delight 
and surprise, a MS. was put into his hands, which proved 
to be the very one he was in search of — a complete 
copy of the Bible of the fourth century, as old as the 
Vatican Codex. He himself records that he was 
unable to sle^ that night — that he even danced — for 
very jny! The monks were persuaded to present 
the MS. to the Emperor of Russia, and Tischendorf was 
himself the bearer of it to St. Petersburg, where it now 
lies in the Imperial Library. In 1862 it was published 
under his care, and is known as the Sinaitic Codex (A). 

Tischendoif’s position as the first biblical critic in 
Europe was now fully recognized, and honours flowed 
in upon him from all quarters. On the occasion of his 
last visit to this country, in 1865, the English universities 
conferred on him their degrees. In 1869 he was created 
a Count of the Russian Empire. He was in correspond- 
ence with learned men of all countries. His own life 
continued to be spent at Leipzig, which throughout was 
the centre to which from nis wanderings ne always 
returned. Here he is described as having had his 
hoine, not, as might have been expected, in one of the 
quaint thoroughfares of the old part of the city, 
but amid the open air and sunshine of the modem 
streets which stretch into the suri’ounding country. 
Personally, too, in the ^eat critic, we are told 
that there was nothing of the book-worm or rednse* 
He seems to have been generally amiable and simple, 
willing to impart from his stores of information to all 
who^ consulted him, and entering with heartmess into 
the interests of others. A tincture of vanity and se^ 
appreoiatioii, almost innocent in the emnness of its 
foc^ression, seemed in harmony with a character having 
m it muc^ that might be called child-like. In eon* 
tBQVer^ Tis^endorf fell into the usual fedbkm of 
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theological disputation; and if he got hard blows now 
and then, showed himself quite capable of returning 
them with no less force. So at least we may judge from 
the controversial parts of a popular work by nim on 
the Origin of the Four Gospels^ which passed through 
Buccessiye editions in 1865 and 1866, had a wide circu- 
lation in Germany, and has been translated into English. 
When Tischendorf entered the lists of theological contro- 
versy, it was as the champion of orthodoxy. But it was 
not here that his laurels were gained, — it is in the calmer 
region of sacred scholarship that his labours and his fame 
will live; and the greatest boast that can be made for 
him is of the incorruptible fidelity to facts which makes 
the value of the scholar’s service to truth. 

An edition of the New Testament formed the close, as 
it had formed the beginning, of Tischendorf s literary 
career. He had now examined almost every uncial 
MS. in existence, as well as many others. Many Codices 
he had published for the first time ; some discovered by 
himself, others imperfectly known before. Above all, he 
had doubled the amount of the most ancient evidence, 
by placing beside the one already known MS. of the 
fourth century, another still more perfect of the same 
date. He had thus thoroughly prepared himself for the 
fulfilment of the task which had been the ideal of his 
life— to form a New Testament text as nearly as possible 
identical with that of the original writings. This final 
task occupied him from L865 onwards, the text being 
completed in 1872, but the Prolegomena left unfinished 
at his death. The principles on which he worked were 
the same as ever. His researches had but enabled him 
to apply them more perfectly. The reliability of the 
most ancient MSS. in our possession he held to ^ proved 
by their general harmony with versions and quotations 
of a still earlier date. The text was therefore formed 
maiiily on their testimony, no regard being paid to the 
« received text,** as such, but^ in cases of disagreement 
among the selected witnesses, later authority and 
internal criteria being made ipe of. The result remains — 
to be testM by time ; and if standing that tept, to be 
re^r Jed more and romre as a legacy of utmost value. 

In 1873, before this work was completed, Tischendorf 
was smzed with paraWsia. Repeated attacks followed, 
and in the antuinii of 1874 he med — prematurely in one 
sense, yet having within comparatively' few years eooom- 
plkhed the labours of a long nfe. SldiMu 
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gragon of 

CHAPTER IV. 

'* Maido are safe upon land, thej should not come on board ; 

Were she Fre^ja of maiden, beware, 

For that dimple on cheek is a pitfall for thee, 

And those fair flowing tresses a snare.*’— TVga^ Frithio^t Soffa, 

Not often does it happen that our sweetest waking 
dreams take form and more than fulfil to the eye all that 
the fancy pictured. Yet so it was with me the day^fol- 
lowing our arrival at Paestum or Poseidonia. My art- 
dream stood on the shore, these glorious temples, with 
the hills behind and the desolate marsh on either side, lost 
in the blue to the north, and with the village of Agrapoli 
glimmering white to southward ; and beside me was my 
heart’s dream, the angel-apparition of Hertha. The wind 
was still light* so in the afternoon most of us went ashore. 
Half the morning I had talked with Hertha on deck. I 
had told her something of our sacred offices, and her 
sweet voice had followed me in some of our Can tides, which, 
alas I had never sounded to me so beautiful. And espe- 
cially would she dwell on words about the sea. *' Amrs 
vidit et fugit” she said. “ Ah ! Hrother Lorenzo, when you 
have sailed as much as I, how wonderful will it /appear to 
you that there is a Power that can quell the sea V' She 
spoke of my sailing ; oh, if I could but thus sail with her for 
ever, I thought ; but I said, ** The old Greeks thought 
its power uncurbed ; see the fair temple ashore, it was 
raised to the power of the sea that they called Poseidoii, 
and invoked it, not its Maker and Ruler.” 

** Yes ” said Hertha ; ** He who made it can role it; but, 
in a way, eveiw free spirit is stronger than the sea. Look 
at Thorstein, he fears it not — it can but drown him ; and 
as he does not mind that when it oome^ the wont storms 
do not trouble him. When I am afraid, 1 like to stand 
near him, though he believes in Fate only, hardly in an 
after life. However, he did sav to me that H there were 
one, he thought the Christian Faith must poiiit the way, 
for it qpoke' to all ; whereas the Odin ValhaHa was meant 
only fighting men.” And she went on with the fixgt 
of many en^mries that I would apeak to Thomtaui of our 
Mat itoMtiwa e 
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faith, while I felt for the first time a pang of that sinful 
hatred which later burned into my very soul. 

It was a quiet sunny afternoon when I rowed ashore 
with Hertha and Thorstein. Within one of the great 
marble temples an awning was stretched over the green 
marble columns, and by Thorstein’s orders large fires were 
blazing to destroy the foul air-poison that hung like a curse 
over the once beautiful city. It was mostly piles of ruins, 
roses and autumn flowers twining and growing over them, 
and laughing out of black vacant windows. But a few 
houses were inhabited, and by poor, pale, terrified people, 
serving our sailors with trembung fear. However, they 
had brought wine, and good beef in plenty was roasting 
at the fires. 

“ Swend and the lads have been scaring the folk out of. 
their senses as usual,*’ said Thorstein as we landed. ^1 
must see that this beef and wine is not all strandrhug, if 1 
have to quarrel with Swend about it ; or perhaps I shall 
wait till he has drunk.*’ 

“ Oh, wait,” said Ilertha hastily, while I asked what 
etrandrhug meant. 

“ It means victualling the ship without paying,” said 
Thorstein, “and used to be the custom everywhere at 
home, but now it is forbidden by law in Norway.** 

“ Thorstein says it is one of the bad things that the New 
Faith has put down,” said Hertha. 

“ I don’t know about putting down,” he answered, “ as 
long as King Olaf thinks it may be used against any one 
in Norway who belongs to the old faith.” 

“ Tes,” she said, laying her hand on his arm, and 
miling at him as I could not bear to see, “King Olaf 
is enough to make a brave man hold on to Odin against 
his heart’s thoughts, and I, till I sailed south, never 
knew what the Christian religion was like, but I see 
now why most men of mark in Norway and Iceland 
have taken it.” 

Now w<e had readied Neptune’s Temple, and Thorstein 
and the men were piling cushions between two oolumns 
for her to sit on; for aU, unless perhaps* Swend, treated 
her like a queen. Kolbiom Ihe Skald drew near with 
Thorstein and Swend, and redined near her feet ; a Utfle 
wa^ off sai Syades, half shown by the flaring ^es that 
after sundown ^owed more bright and ruddy on the 
noUe lines of bimding. ^ The men were busy preBMurmg a 
great fcast, and AstoEfo» ever restless, bad tudcea up nil 
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gown and was working with them, chatting with the 
Northmen, cheering the villagers, and finding unexpected 
stores of fruit and com. 

Meanwhile Hertha went on telling me of their former 
life, the others sometimes taking up the stoiy. She told 
of the long winding sea-inlet that went deep into the 
heart of the mountains, of the great wooden hall that stood 
on the knoll by the shore, with the green grass round, and 
the clear water reflecting all in its depths in front ; of 
the countless crowd of sea-birds that whirledround, and 
our own Italian birds which built their summer nests in 
those cool northern solitudes. She told of great shadowy 
pinewoods, and rocks like diamonds of never-melting 
ice, and of peaceful homes, where all men were free, brave, 
and happy, and had enough. But the king of the country 
had come preaching Christianity to the free inhabitants ; 
and if any, as must happen among freemen, needed time 
even to ponder before he left the old faith of his fathers, 
then would King Olaf burn and slay without mercy. And 
so Hrolf her father found one day all his great houses and 
barns fired by the king's men, when he would not take 
Christianity only because Olaf commanded him; so he 
fitted out his Dragon ship and sailed away into far lands 
on a sea-roving expedition with hie wife and eon and 
daughter, not daring to leave any behind. Now Hrolf 
and his wife were dead, and their kinsman Thorstein’s 
ship had been wrecked, so he had come on board theirs. 

N ow I have found Clinstianity quite other than I thou^^ht 
it, and at our last winter-quarters in Spain I took baptism 
with several more, and Thorstein thinks rather with me, 
and Swend and Kolbiorn too, I believe. So I think we 
might now go back to my dear Norway, where King 
Olaf would surely make an atonement and leave us in 
peace.” 

“ No, no, lady,” said Kolbiorn, “ another gay southern 
winter must lie before us,” and he broke into song, as 
often. Now, though I had a natural power of learning 
languages, much exercised in the cloister, 1 must here 
stop to say that but for much help in after times from 
Kolbiom the Skald I could not have written so plainly 
what these talks were. Also he was most ready to hel(» 
UK translating into our vulgar tongue any of the little 
songs that seem the Norseman’s natural way of speakingt 
not that this was easy, for he spoke in no such eaaet 
measure as the Latin tongue exacts, but rather cbeee 
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words for the beginning and end of his lines of the same 
Bound, which I partly imitated in Italian. And this new 
form of poetry has now become well known and popular, 
so it is strange to think that it was brought from the fetr 
frozen North to our flowery land, the home of ancient sonc.^ 
But the charm lay in the rich musical voice that, aided by 
lightly-touched strings, chanted the little song — 

** Autumn wMtes the louthem bowen — 

Autumn fades the summer flowers — 

Autumn g^ves the storms dominion. 

And our Dragon folds her pinion. 

When the spring's blithe breeze is blowing. 

And the swans are northward going, 

And the chains of frost are breaking, 

Then, from winter dreams awaking, 

Shakes her wings and sallies forth 
Our brave Dragon of the North.*’ 

** Autumn does not destroy here as in most places," said 
Thorstein, whq stepped back from the outer darkness into 
the great circle of fire-light, his hands full of sweet roses 
and violets, which he tumbled into Hertha’s lap. “ Look 
at all these growing still about the ruins." 

Then I tend how 1 had read in the old poems of Italy 
praises of the twice - blowing roses of Paestum, and 
Hertha said, **You sing of them too, Kolbiorn; sing a 
little soft lay, and you shall have the best rose among 
them for a reward.*’ 

At once Kolbiorn sang, and sweetly too— 

“ Every Und hu » spring rose. 

When the meadows are flowery sweat, 

And a thousand odorous blooms * 
eSrush we under our careless feet ; 

But an praise to the rosee here, 

Boses flourishing twice a-year. 

** Bvay life has aspring, love— 

Spring for flowen, end love for youth ; 

Soaae esa give, in their latter years, 

Sweslsr lorve, and of tenderer truth ; 

Fraim to the love ao rare and dear, 

Boaaa flouHridag twioe a-year." 


*l|lifatftsfaytlwl«lieugh ssmeeatlwrltkseoiisklcrtltsi ItallsarhTOMwaiflislIitte- 
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Sidelong his eje elanced at Thorstein, whoie cheeks 
burned, while Hertha was seeking among her roses for 
the best as a guerdon, when Swend's harsh Toioe 
broke in. 

** Love for youth ! I should think so. Come young and 
old to food, to wine ; that mind is the joy left to yon 
greybeards, so come and enjoy it. The squirrel and the 
wolf may go a-wooing with grey hair because they never 
were brown, but no one else, my lads. Hear my song — a 
truer one than yours, my Kolbiom.” And he shouted 
out — 

** The fox, the wolf, the dog, xnd the bear, 

Went all to woo the little brown hare ; 

She said to the fox, ' You are rather small ; ' 

She said to the bear, * You are much too tall ; ' 

She said to the dog, ' You are old and grey ; ' 

She said to the wolf, * My love for aye. * 

The dog is brave, but grey and old ; 

The wolf, tho* grey, is young and bold ; 

The old grey dog is king of the wood. 

But the wolf is grey before he is good. 

Sing me a song like that, Skald, while we eat — a 
true love-song, not that feigned rose nonsense borrowed 
from the weaklings of the land.** 

By this time the meat was being served to us who sat 
by Hertha on silver plates, with napkins,^ while the men 
mostly gathered round the roasts and cut off pieces With 
their daggers. 

What a noisy fool that is !*’ whispered Astolfo, who 
was now sitting ^y me. Though I hardly understiuid a 
word he says, 1 feel sure his talk is worth no more ^n 
the howling of our new red puppy at the moom How 
ever comes he to have such a sea-nymph for a sister! 
And he is jealous too— jealous of Thorstein's power and 
Kolbtom’s singing. Watch him now,** for KoUnom was 
preluding on we strings; and, not without mischief in his 
eye, soon he dashed into another song ; — 
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^ Nw fly ih® frost-gUnts, 
CtaoiMzifti so hoaiy, 

Mampb the Summer gods, 
Bfring is in Norway. 

Tbora the white-handed 
Weeps by the Swan’s baih 
Odin’s wood horses f 
Bear Eystein from Norway ; 
Birds on the rigging sing, 

* Eystein loves Thora.* 

** Warm over Valland.t 
The summer sun, glowing, 
Flames on the com land 
And broad river flowing ; 
Wander together there 
Hero and maiden ; 

How she clings weeping when 
His ship is laden ; 

Birds on the rigging sing, 

‘ Eystein loves Laura. ' 


** Autumn in Italy, 

Fruit-laden, glorious, 

Froths up the wine-cup bright 


For the victorious ; 

There, ’neath the trelioed vine, 
Baven-haired Flora 
Smiles on the hero brave, 

Her None adorer. 

Birds on the rigging sing, 

* Eystein loves Flora. ’ 

** Storm on the hill-top. 

And snow in the doorway ; 
Few of the heroes 
Have won bock to Norway ; 
Wrecked on the wintry way, 
Poor in their native bay — 

Still the birds sing their lay. 
Answers them Thora, 

* Thou wind, inconstant, light, 
Blow back the hero bright ; 
See if they welcome thee — 
Laura and Flora ’ 

But when he crossed the sea, 

* Whom I love, loves but me,’ 
Laughing said Laura. 

’ Shall 1 be one of three V 

* Never I ’ said Flora. ” 


Peals of laughter answered this song, in which all 
joined but 8 wend, who began at last, with a face as red 
as his hair, “ Why not 1 and why not, I say f ” 

‘‘Why not, indeed,” laughed Thorstein; “apd then 
this is not Norway, and Ingeborg is not here, Thor and 
his hammer be praised for the din we have missed.” 

“And as for the birds,” continued Swend, “I know 
very well what they mean, Master Skald ; and for all 
you think me so stupid, perhaps I may be clever enough 
to wring their necks. Why ^ould there be maident) in 
VaHand and here too ii one may not speak to them! 
and there are plenty in Valhalla, as we all Know.” 

“ So there are, my Swend,” said Thorstein. “ Cheer up; 
who knows but ^ey may think more of you than those 
stupid mortal maidens who are so apt to &ten to birds ” 
“Yes, that ^ true,” said the ohief thoughtfully ; “and 
I don’t know what much dse there is in Valhalla, fpr the 
fighting must be rather dull when you know you are 
enre to win” 
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“ There is al’^ays beer ” said Thorstein. 

“ Beer ! I don’t believe it ; it must be a mistake ; the 
nines must mean wine, the warm wines of Italy**' By 
this time a good deal had gone down Swend’s throat. 
“No, no, there is nothing but beer promised — so drink 
the wine while you may, Sea-king, only with the more 
moderation, as it is costly, and we have to pay for it/’ 

“ By all the gods of Asgaard, I am not going to pay ; 
those slaves of the Greeks are bound to victual their 
lords.” Swend was growing fierce and noisy, but at this 
moment a horse’s feet were heard, and the challenge of our 
guards, and a horseman rode rapidly into the circle of 
light, and flung himself down. “ Help for my Master,” 
he said, in a Teutonic tongue, “ who is sore beset in the 
village there by the sea — Agrapoli ; he is a Norman 
knight, and they are all Saracens.” 

Some of our men were always armed, and Thorstein 
sprang up, and putting on his helmet, gave quick 
directions, then swung himself on the stranger’s horse, 
and galloped oif the way he had come. After him rushed 
a dozen men with Astolfo, who tucked up his gown 
and ran with the swiftest; others, who were left, 
gathered up their weapons, but Swend did not move. 

“Hold hard, lads I” he shouted $ “ enough are gone to 
take a town, let us stay by the drink.” Nor did Hertha 
seem disturbed, only she told her old carline Bcrgliot to 
get ready bowls of water and bandages, “ for perhaps 
there may be wounds, and at least the men will want to 
wash their hands.” This she did, grumbling that if efer 
they had a pleasant dinner ashore, their Loki-luok brought 
a fight in. 

“Remember you are a Christian, and don’t talk of 
Loki,” said Hertha ; but the old woman muttered on« that 
she did not know the saints by heart, so surely the old 
gods would do to swear by. The messenger^ who was 
eating busily, now looked up and said — “So you are 
Chrismns ; the fellows told us you were heathmi vikiiigs, 
but I was sure one Northman would stand by another 
against Uue-men whatever their fidth, so 1 came to you 
for help.” * 

** 1 hope our help will come in time,” said Hertha. 

(Ml, plenty of time, lady ; my master could fight thai 
township all ni^t, only it was poor bungiy work. He 
is the Norman kni^t, Sir Bain^ from Yailand. I am 
his ahidd4iear^, Ivar. We wander about doing good. 
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and getting into all sorts of mischief. We have been to 
Borne on pilgrimage, and now we go to the war at 
M(»4e0a»smo, having been lately looking for a poisonous 
said to inmst the country; which, by good 
kudCi we cannot find. As to the Saracen village, I asked 
knight for his shield, meaning to ride quietly through 
With the cross turned inwards, but no ; of course he must 
display it himself and get attacked. Numbers made the 
tOTimsmen bold, so I thought it best to .ride for it, and 

f ive the alarm here. I left him fighting in the street, 
ut he will soon be here,” he concluded with a long 
draught of wine; “he has Loki's own luck.” 

Bergliot stopped short by the man. “ Surely by your 
speech,” she said, **you must be from England? ” 

“From Hvytby, dame, in Northumbria.” 

“And I too, 1 am from Northumbria,” said the old 
woman, seizing both his hands. “ Oh, how your voi^ 
calls back the old homestead I Would I were rack agam 
instead of tossing for ever on the weary sea ! ” 

“ Dame,” said Ivar, “ I ieel like a bear that has found 
honev. I am as tired of riding about the world as you can 
be of sailing. Sit, sit, and let us talk.” 

“.But you speak Norse,” I said ; “ are you Norse also in 
England?” 

“Yes, in Northumbria — all but the thralls of the land, 
and our king Enut rules Denmark as well as England,” 
they answered ; and then talked eagerly together. Norse- 
naen in England, in France, in Italy, in the hr East, 
Norsemen everywhere, and everywhere lords of the land. 
Were they not rather them we the true descendants of the 
conquering Romans, who used to rule the world ? Were 
theynotthebravestof men,thefairest and noblest of women, 
whue we could but serve them, and perhaps die for them? 
So thought I till the horses’ tramp was heard retoming, 
and Thorstein appeared, and with liim the first 1 evei^saw 
of these Norman Frenchmen that are now lords of this 
hmd, and have just taken Sicily also. I bought, so 
would I carve St. Sebastian. His armour was beaut^^y 
wrought; his bdt glittered with gems ; the crest of his 
hehaet was a fialoon of gold, with drooping wings, and 
the head advsnoing in front. Beneath, the knighf s fime^ 
stieight in feature, like an old bas-relief; shaved to die 
ibUk moustache, looked out from under the steel edge^ a 
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little grave; bat quick and ^ger. fie was tally Blender^ 
and strong, and reined in his horse with a grace that 
made our Thorstein look a little rough. Thorstein 
named him, and after a general salutation he sat down at 
the feet of fiertha. 

“ They gave little trouble," said Thorstein, who, like 
Sir Rainulf, was washing his hands ; ** I could not get at 
more than two of them to wound.” 

No,” said Rainulf, speaking Norse, but, as they told 
me, with a French mixture, “they never came well up 
to me either, only crowded up the way. I was half vexed 
with Ivar for calling help, yet glad to see you, sir." 

Now the footmen came back, breathless with running 
only, for the village folk had not waited for them to come 
up. Among tliem Astolfo, who told me this with many 
regrets, and how Thorstein charged in on the mob, and 
scattered it in a moment; “and what think you of the 
dainty French knight? There he is at Hertha'sfeet already. 
Holy Mary I how they all worship her I I never knew 
women were so much thought of out in the world." 

Rainulf turned very respectfullv to Astolfo and said, 
“How swiftly you ran, holy father 1 Had I seen you 
were a cloister monk, I should have offered my horse. 
You came of course to tend the wounded?” 

“Nay, my son,” said Astolfo gravely, for he had his 
cowl on, “ know that I, Brother Damasus, but for aspira- 
tions the world cannot satisfy, was bom to bear arms, 
therefore I ran up so tiist ; yet let no man be uneasy 
about my safety, for had there been danger, the aspira- 
tions would have carried me as fast back again." 

Rainulf looked hard at him. “Brother Damasus — L 
should know vou surely, but yet it cannot be the same." 
Thorstein broke in, “ One more song, Kolbiorn ; a good 
one for our guest, and let him give the subject. What 
you love b^ Sir Rainulf— a lady — ^your country— 
anns?" 

“What I most desire is renowi^" said the Norman, 
“ but let it be a song a Christian knight can hear." 

“Renown then, Kdbiom," said Thorstein, “the best 
without the old gods, and without 

“And without beer, and without the swine that nm 
al^nt ready roasted for the hero-ghosts, — I understand#*’ 
said Kolbi<^ and aang. 
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^ 0 for the gift of e lasting fame ! 

0 for the joy of a glorious name I 
]^e who sleeps to wahe no m<ffe, 

What to him are his steeds of pride, 

Flocks that feed along the shore. 

Herds that graze on the mountam-side ? 

What to him are his ships so fair. 

Fine white wool and com in store. 

When with heavy tramp they bear 
Over the threshold of his door 
Him who shall return no more,? 

What are folk in gay oarouse, 

Tender touch of wife and bairn, 

When away from the fire-lit house 
Snows are drifting round his oaim. 

And the wandering winds deplore 
Him who hears their wail no more ? 

** Only this that the children tell, 

How th^'warrior strove so well, 

That the land is the brighter for him ; 

Oh may the earth rest lightly o’er him I 
XJnforgotten and loved and sung, 

A light to guide the way of the young ; 

A fair renown is the gift we implore 
When w'e sleep to wake no more.” 

With this the eyenin^ ended ; some of us went back to 
the ship, some slept m the mins ; and the next day we 
stood out of the bay with a fair wind, and sailed past 
Salerno. E. J. 0. 

(7b be continued,) 


Piss aChactteraii's SKales. 

** Pe(^ here^ too, are people, and not as faizy^land oreaHvei.** 

TflERX are two ways open to neatness as a noysilist^ 
One to create a new style — ^to bring some ground into 
snbjeotion to the pen; the other to raise finah cms 
from fields already cultiyated. Writers who ooipe vaaa^ 
the first oategorjr can need little arilhmetio or mmary 
for their snmmin^np. Bichardson’s papp6ta--»4ieprw* 
sentatiyes of a sin^e passion^ bnt soaro^ hiiBianlMiti0|, 
sompl in the name-^-are insipid to ns, linng in plaees 
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that were ‘likewise but names. Soott’s genius dis- 
coTered that places might be made realities, and so 
vividly described them that they almost seemed to give 
life to his puppets. Thackeray and Dickens first put 
real human nature on paper, and the puppets disappear. 
Thackeray places human nature b^ore us ; Dickens 

E aints its eccentricities. These four men appear to have 
rought all life under dominion of the pen, and it would 
seem as if there were no more unreclaimed land to fence 
in. It would seem that, for the future, novelists must be 
content to aim only to improve our cultivated land. 
And indeed there is plenty room for invention in this 
narrow irohere. 

Miss Thackeray is a successful worker of this sort. 
But in addition she can claim the merit of a great 
invention — the combining of the modern novel with the 
fairy tale. “ Pamela ” and “ Clarissa Harlowe ” are tamer 
to us than the tamest of modern three-volume novels. 
They are buried in the foundations of the building 
that has risen upon them. But “ Jack the Giant-Killer ” 
and “ Bluebeard ” seem as if they would always flourish 
beside their modem congeners, like a grand old cathe- 
dral alongside of a pretty painted brick iron-pillared 
Dissenting chapel. Lewis Cfarrol struck a new chord 
when he gave us Alice in Wonderland,** but she 
too soon had a host of imitators, who seemed bent 
on “ draining the wells of fancy diy,*' and never tried 
to sing a song of their own invention. Kingsley's 
“ Water Babies appeared about the same time as our 
friend “ Alice,” and was another fresh breath from &iry« 
land. This last year has brought us to a new oasis m 
the desert, in the shape of Miss Thackeray's book, 
entitled “ Bluebesjxl’s Keys, and Other Stories,” a con- 
tinuation of “ Five Old Friends.” Alice the dream-child 
and Tom the water-baby, in “ Friendly Chat with Bird 
and Beasts” took us with them to fim^-land, but Hiss 
Thackeray has brought feiiy-land to us. She has 
<Afaiged Bluebeard from an ogre into a morose, oon- 
■oienoe-strioken Italian marjiuis of the present day, 
and Fatima into a merry Irish girL Under her tcaeh 
Jack's beans change into shares in a newspaper; and 
instead oC as of old, having to dimb up the staOi; to 
storm the gianfs caidle, our modem Jaw reaches Sir 
George Gorges (his giant) by means of bis artielaa in 
the “FamiHistor*'--4he newqmper he took akeam m 
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There are the same fairy tales that delighted our 
childhood, in ‘‘ Five Old Friends ” and “ Bluebeard’s 
— ^the same plot, if it xnay so be called; but 
&iry princes and princesses have changed into people 
whom we know and meet in every-day life. Miss 
Thackeray tells us in the introduction to the Sleeping 
Beauty,” that aftei: reading some of the fairy tales which 
have charmed so manv generations of children, she 
wonders how it is that these old stories outlive all newer 
rivals, and keep their place on the nursery book-shelves. 
How ia it, she asks, that the princes and princesses 
never grow any older, their castles fall to ruin or 
need repairs 1 How do their dresses, including the 
memorable seven-leagued boots, never wear out ^ How 
is it that “ Cinderella,” “ Jack and the Bean-Stalk,” 
** Prince Riquet,” and a host more of “old fnends,” 
always remain young ? The Hatter in “ Wonderland,” as 
every one knows, quarrelled with Time ; and that func- 
tionary, being offended, stopped at six o’clock, and 
refused to “ move on.” Six oxlock was the Hatter’s tea 
hour, and as the clock always pointed to six, teartime 
went on for ever with the Hatter, Perhaps in the fairy 
tales we speak of, the children fought with Time, and he, 
refiising to move on, left them for ever in the nurseryt 

H., Miss Thackeray’s fnend (or rather Miss Williamson, 
as she calls herself in her writings), suggests that the fairy 
princesses are to be met with among our own acquaint- 
ances, and their histo^ is the history of common mortals; 
therefore the old tales have held their own through 
all these years, because they assume the character of 
many fnends we know. Then, as H. and Miss Thackeray 
ait fy the fire, they count up who amongst their own 
aoquamtauces would suit the characters of the heroes 
and heroines of fairy litmiture. Cecilia Lulworth is 
transformed into the Sleeping Beauty ; Cinderella we 
learn to love anew as Ella Afford ; Little Red Riding 
Hood, tramping cheerfoUv through the wood to her 
grandmothers, is changed into pretty Patty; Maynard, 
and the Wolf is her oonmn ; Jack the Giant-S^er 
is a brave ;^ 9 nng dergyman, who fights against a giant 
that lives m fip»ul sewers, and from there cornea out to 
pounce on bis prey. 

Along witb - BhiebMTd*t Kaj> bave - and the 
Ban^Stalk,” -Sqiwt k U Honnpo^** and the -Wliita Chut” 
nte eeoond ef theee k oerteiiiv moet -flHBndt tale to 
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work out, and, when done, the most ingenious. Ginderellas 
we often see, and Sleeping Beauties too, and many fierce 
Bluebeards march throng the world; but who now- 
a-days knows a Jack who climbed up a bean-stalk till he 
reached the giant’s castle t Miss Thackeray tells of one who 
lived or lives in our own time, stormed the giant*s castle, 
carried away the hen that laid the golden eggs, and the 
golden harp, in the shape of the giant’s dau^ter. With 
much ingenuity she keeps to the well-known features of 
our old friend. The widow, the cow, and all are there ; 
yet she brings them in so ingeniously that they seem to 
belong to the new face, although they help to recall the 
features of a long-forgotten friend. Hans Lefevre is 
Miss Thackeray’s Jack. He is the son of a farmer, who 
died when Hans was about seventeen, leaving behind him 
also his widow, Hans’ mother. After the farmer’s death 
things go wrong at the farm. Sir George Gorges, the 
squire, is the modem ogre. He keeps a lease that Lefevre 
got from him, and pretending that this lease is lost, takes 
some valuable lan^ from Mans and his mother. Jack 
loses all interest in the farm. He sees it cannot pay 
without the marsh-lands that the greedy ogre has stolen 
from him. The cow has at last to be sold. Hans takes 
it to the market, and with the money he gets for it is 
tempted to buy shares in a local Radical newimaper — so 
the cow of old is sold for what appear at first sight 
worthless modem beans. ^ His mother upbraids him for 
this seemingly foolish squandering of their money, but 
the investment turns out to be a profitable one. He 
makes his first visit to the giant’s castle on the news- 
paper business, and bears away with him the hen that 
laid the golden eggs in the shape of the recovered lease 
of the marsh-lands, which makes the fium profitable. He 
cairies it away when Sir Georgy Gorges has fallen into a 
drunken sleep, like the ogre ^ old. Tlie widow thinks 
now that Hans will settle to work quietly, and the fiurm will 
pay as it did in his father^s time. But it is not so. Jack 
nas seen Lina Gorgea, the golden harp of MisBThadberay's 
tale^ and longs to possess it too. Some parliaaientiiiy 
bushieM in connection with the ** SsoelsiOT ” l e ads fahii 
again to the giant’s castle. -Lina is standing at mm of 
the windows, witii the golden sanUgfat streaming down 
on her. He peorsnadee bar to fly wim him ; Lina ness^ y 


oonosnli^ but "does not Iflce to leave the ogre (her Mm) t 
end so flmeinrrieefaer off she aries,estlie geUen hmft 
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Slid, “ Papa, Papa ! ” The giant wakens, and while pnr- 
snipg them falls against the window ledge and never 
recovers from the blow ; and Jack transports his golden- 
haired bride to his mother’s house. 

Hiss Thackeray’s power does not alone lie in her 
portrayal of characters, but their surroundings as well. 
So powerful is her rendering, that we do not merely say 
coldly, “This is a vivid and truthful picture, but we 
insensibly breathe as we read the very atmosphere of the 
place described,’' says the Times in regard to the land- 
scape-painting in her “Village on the Cliff,” and it 
appies to her fairy tales as well. In them w© have pictures 
of quiet English life, and of sleepy English villages, of shady 
Fontainebleau, and breezy Normandy ; or, as in “Riquet k 
la Houppe,” we lose our way, like Sylvia, in a Swiss pine 
forest, forgetful of everything while listening to the tor- 
rent roaring through the “ green mossy glen,” and watch- 
ing the “shifting sunlight” shining on Mont Blanc. 
So vividly are all the varying scenes painted that 
we feel as if we had a change of air with each 
new story. In “Bluebeard” we are carried over the 
Alps to Rome itself, and see across “ walled gardens and 
stone yards, beyond the spires and domes of the great 
city to the greatest dome of all, that rises like a cloud 
against the Gamnagna.” We see the old palaces by 
moonlight as well as sunlight. We enter St. Peter’s, 
where “ dim columns stretch far away in fire and cloud to 
other shrines and saints, and far lights bum through a 
silent haze.” We come out again into the glare of a 
“ dazzling Italian day,’’ where we meet a quaint band of 
Roman peasants tramping through the streets on their 
wi^ to me country, and two little Italian children dance 
beunre us, and lift up “ their soft monkey han^ ” for the 
silver coin that is held out for them ; then they caper away 
with the prize to their “ beautiful Albinian mother, who sits 
watching thenL with her chin resting on her hands, and a 
spmt basket of violets shining at her feet.” With many 
like pictures Miss Thacker^ illustrates her tales, and no 
endiant^ scenes in the mvY tales of old were more 
endianting than these with which Miss Thackeray strews 
her stories. 

Though the main features of these fairy tales are quite 
origmal, we can trace in all Miss Thackeray’s stories 
a slight likeness to her fisriier. No two people in 
^ worid wtre» are, or ever wfil be» ezac% aliksk 
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Wendall Holmes, in his ** Guardian Ang^” shows how 
the features, temper, or some trait of character, after 
lying dormant for generations, will be produced in some 
&r-off descendant. It may be only a glance, a turn of 
the head, an inflection of the voice, but these features we 
have ischerited from many different sources. We catch 
in Miss Thackeray’s writings a mere glimpse occasionally 
that reminds us of some of her father's. The likeness 
between Thackeray and his daughter is slight cer- 
tainly, but she has the same knack of giving her char- 
acters ingenious and appropriate names, and of writing 
as if all the people in her tales were her intimate friends, 
and she or rather Miss Williamson were constantlv 
moving behind the scenes, as Pendennis and Titmarsh 
did in her father’s works ; like him, she never ends a story 
sadly, but only lets the curtain drop when all is in a 
fair way to finish off agreeably. In her remodelled fairy 
tales it can scarcely be otherwise, for you know how all 
the old friends ended, do you not? You remember how 
“ they married and lived happily ever afterwards,” as 
surely as they opened with “ once upon a time ”? Perhaps 
Miss Thackeray has refrained from modernising the best 
known and loved tale of nursery literature, the “ Babes in 
the Wood,” as she could not break through her usual 
mle and let the curtain drop on a murder. Perhaps it 
is an inherited dislike to have a dismal ending, for none 
of Thackeray’s conclude except in sunshine. In his un- 
finished ‘‘Shabby-Genteel Story” it seemed as if at onetime 
he would wander away from ms usual path, for he si^^ 

it was to have a melancholy ending — for how should it 
have been gay ? The tale was interrupted at a sad period 
of the writer’s own life. The colours are long since dry ; the 
artist’s hand is changed.” But he could not leave so. 
He took up his palette and brush, after letting them lie 
for so many long years ; and in “ Philip ” we again hear 
of Oaroline Gann, the little Ciuderella of the “ Shabl^- 
Genteel Story.” 

Miss Thackeray resembles her &ther, too, in the way 
riie fills in the background of her stories with people to 
whom she has introaueed us before, and who, though we 
may only see them in the distance, interest us &r more 
thim if the said background were filled in with new chaiv 
actsn.^ Fpr instance, in ^Pendennis** we fisel more 
interest io Geompe Warrington when we know he is a 
deseen^t of mixy Esmond and the slder Yiig^nm 
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axid ia the <* Ad'^entures of Philip ” we meet a group of 
old acoMintanoeB. 

AH Mam Thackeray’s tales begin with an introduction by 
VW WaHiamson, who with ** Friend H.” and her grand- 
children we meet sometimes by their own fireside, where 
once they are disturbed by the Heast in the shape of 
Quv Griffiths. Sometimes they are visiting at Lulworth 
HaH. Again we join them in the “Normandy Curb’s 
Garden,” where they meet the White Cat, and pass a 
summer at Fontaine oleau, and we are introduced to Bed 
Riding Hood, her grandmother, and the wolf. 

This happy idea of filling in their stories with old 
familiar faces is a very pleasant Thackeresque feature. 
Listen to one who is famed for telling good stories, and 
you will find he doubly interests his hearers by making 
the actors in his tale be people whom his audience already 
know. The Thackerays knew how to tell their stories 
well — ^knew how to keep up the attention of their readers 
by this trick. They knew how much pleasanter it is 
when ushered into a drawing-room, where you expect to 
meet only strange faces, to find some friend whom you 
thought you would never see again. You have only a 
few minutes’ conversation with fliem, but in that time 
j^u recall many pleasant memories. 1 am glad Miss 
Thackeray has inherited this capacity from her father, 
for it gives to all her stories, as it dia to his novels, not 
only a deeper interest, but also feeds the idea that their 
characters are real men and women, and not merely 
players got up to strut through their parts; and when 
the show ia over, to use Thackeray’s own words, we say, 
“ Let us shut up the box and the puppets, for our play 
is played out.” ' 

Miss Thackeray is fond of giving her characters 
appropriate and suggestive names, as her frther had also 
a kna^ of doing. We remember his Lady Bareacres, 
^^Lord Methuselah,” Lady Moses, and the HonouxaUe 
HiaseB D’Aro, “Lord Magnus Gharteris, son of the Earl 
of Bunnymeade,”* and a host oiore that crop up all 
throu^ his worics. His dau^^ier in her stories has 
triad to keep to the faitf-lade uames as much as poBsibIe» 
without bringing in any fiUNfetdhed title that wo shouhl 
not expect to Seer uow-a^ays* Oindereila would not 
do for a modem tal^ eo the two first sylkUes are 
cut ofi; and EBa remains. Still Miss Thadceray was not 
satiafied* biri reassMMring how her heroine was assocmta^ 
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with a desolate fire^ she has sumamed her ^aAford. ** The 
White Cat'’ is Blanche, Bluebeard is Barbi, and Tom 
Ricket’s princess, whom he twice met wandering in a *^eird 
fantastic forrest," is appropriately designated Sylvia. 
The names in the Sleeping Beauty ” all recall a sense 
of peaceful drowsiness, as for instance Cecilia’s surname 
of X*t«/worth ; and her aunt, who hovers about like a good 
old fairy, is Mrs. Dormer, Did Miss Thackeray in- 
tentionally call her “ Sleeping Beauty” Cecilia, a name 
sig^nifying blind, ^ so that when Prince Frank the Free 
kissed his cousin, he should open her eyes 1 

Little of Thackeray’s sarcasm appears in his daughter's 
works, but once or twice we have a passage in which 
it seems that Miss Thackeray has taken up her father’s 
pen. The description of Mrs. de Travers in “ Bluebeard” 
18 one example. How she pinches, starves, and slaves 
“ to keep up appearances.” How she grows suddenly 
affectionate to her before-despised daughter Fanny when 
slie becomes engaged to the rich Bluebeard; how she 
revels in her daughter’s prospective riches ; and how she 
talks on every available opportunity of her father-in- 
law Lord Tortillon ! On Mrs. Ashford, Cinderella’s step- 
mother, Miss Thackeray again lavishes some of her 
father’s sarcasm. 

When you have read her stories, you will find that, 
besides renewing your acquaintance with the old tales of 
your childhood, you have also learnt to love a host of new 
faces who will be companions for you in the long winter 
evenings. You will alw^ays be glad to take them down 
from their shelf and trace in them the likeness to the 
Five Old Friends” of nursery days, while the jingling 
of Bluebeard’s Keys” will play a pleasant accompani- 
ment. E. V. Ltxne. 


Worry Zagwtwr. 

This world’s a pleasant |daoe enough, 
But might be nmoh improved. 

If an that I find haid or roi^ 

Gould be at once removecC 
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If little doj^ were kings indeed. 

Served feithfully by man, 

Whose office is to tend and feed 
The Dandle Dinmont clan ; 

If all the whips were snapt and burnt, 

Save one which should be kept 
Till fellows like old Punch have learnt 
To treat me with respect ; 

If all the chains and couars tight 
Were cast into the sea, 

Save Punch’s, when he wants to bite. 

And grinds his teeth at me ; 

If all the great big dogs that growl. 

And roll me with their paws, 

Were soon taught manners, made to howl, 
And sentenced by the laws ; 

If they were fed on barley meal 
(And not too much of that I) ; 

It makes me shudder when I (eel 
Their rude familiar pat ; 

If I could run about all day. 

Without a call or frown, 

And make the whiskered cat my prey, 
And hunt the rabbit down ; 

If I, returning from the chase. 

Bespattered o’er with mire. 

Could take my seat without disgrace 
Before a blazing fire ; 

If there were always some one by 
To let me out and in, 

To mb my little waistcoat dry. 

And make no useless din ; 

If 1 ooidd eat my simper there, 

Outsj^read upon the rug ; — 

(A fireside nook with dainty &re 
Is exquisitdy snug !) 

If chickens had four gizaards each, 

If eumes were ui^own. 

Mustard and ^pper out of reachj 
And sauces let alone ; 
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If biscuits every day were baked, 

Quite thin and cnsp and sweet, 

The cook’s iiill credit being staked 
On what I choose to eat ; 

If n(Ai pound-cake were on the shelf, 

Close by the water-bowl, 

And I could always help myself 
Without the least control ; 

If scents, and salts, and snuff, and smoke, 

Could be abolished quite, 

And I were free from any yoke 
To roam by day or night ; 

If it were never broiling hot, 

And never freezing cold ; 

If I could regulate my lot, 

And keep from growing old ; 

If all the world were made for me. 

And Puppy were its king, 

I have no doubt that it would be 
A very perfect thing. 

ESTXLLB. 


^trbnrga o|[ (Rkister. 

CHAFTSB III. 

'*Mt children,” the speaker said, **in these times of 
devious thought and untamed imagination, where oan wo 
find a safer guide than music? Beautifiil as she is, 
she allows herself no undue liberty on that aoooant, 
but remains true to the laws that are fixed, as it were, bj 
etmmal decrees, for her ^(lance. Follow a phrase, or a 
series of phrases, in music ; trace the many voices of tibe 
fugue, or the polyphony <jf perfect orchestration ; stop at 
any note; instead of Deing confused, perplexed disap* 
prated, yon may, if your scnl be in harmony wiA the 
piece, return by a simple act of memory or of pr o gro S" 
sion to the key-note, and all may be reeolrea iblo a 
fittradoeew 

. ^]£>w sad it is when an artist, be he poet or mnsMiaii, 
descends fira his elevation, loees the key-note of his art, 
hk inspiialioD, and beoomee a mere The po#l 
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becomjBS a mere writer of rhymes, ike artist a si^- 
painter, the musician exchanges harmony for noise. 
Vet the poet, even should he remain a poet, is prone to 
wander from his theme into inextricable mazes of tangled 
fancies; and where is the key-note that, once struck, 
shall restore the theme to his memory ? He may find it 
after a painful search ; but in music, it is written legibly 
on the laws of the art, from which it is inalienable. 

“ So, too, with the life of man. That, my children, is 
the noblest life which has its key-note always at hand, 
always lending a double grace and a double euphony to 
every passage. ‘ Tell me the key-note, and I will tell you 
whether the phrasing is true or false,* said the great 
Sebastian to an aspiring young composer. And thus, tell me 
the key-note of your life ; only then can I tell you whether 
your actions bear a true or a false relation to it. Ah, 
my children ! what a pain must it be to ears used to the 
harmony of perfect life, to hear the discords of false 
sciences and philosophies that are clan^ng all around us I 
You and I, who are musicians, know ^at ere we write a 
piece of music we must know the key-note ; but these 
philosophers have begun to frame their theories with- 
out knowing it, and expect that it will come quite 
naturally into its place at the close. Is not this an un- 
warrantable conclusion ? Or if they have a key-note, it 
is a changeable one, which they place first high and then 
low, to suit the mood of their variable caprice. I'he 
true theory of the universe seems yet fsu: away from 
them ; may they find it at some period! 

*‘But while they are waging war about words and 
things out in the cold discordant world, we have our 
little realm in peace. My children, let us dwell within it. 
How perfect is music ! In her dominion there is neither 
summer nor winter; she is^ uniform, yet never tecBous. 
And she is not more perfect m temperament than in con- 
stitution. Strength and sweetness, love and Ibgic, 
science and art, dwell with her in perfectly equal propor- 
ticna Does feeling fly with h^ even to supernal heists, 
and then look around for some standard hy which to test 
ihestraig^neasof its^htf Her exquisitely framed lawa 
at once yidd an unfisihnjg standard, accoroing to every 
note its value and its jioaition, with regard to the whol^ 
Where is the earthly empire that has dealt as justly by 
its suUeds as music bv the members that oonantute her 
behig f Agaii^ does she wish to show her atreiiglli» and 
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by a series' of resonant chords, bold leaps, abrupt move* 
ments, to assert her supremacy, and show her perfect 
knowledge of law by her ease in obeying it ? Is feeling 
then appealed to, that she may sanction that which law 
seems proud to own? Feeling will then glory in a 
result by which the duality of science and art is merged 
into perfect unity, and by which * the two are bound 
together by a tie so indissoluble that it seems to have 
existed from the very beginning of time.” 

She ceased speaking, and while the chorister boys were 
rising from their seats and proceeding to remove their 
white garments, she turned and saw Randall, who re- 
mained fixed to the spot, gazing at her. He suddenly 
became aware of the intentness of his gaze, and the un- 
warrantableness of his position ; and, colouring deeply, he 
rose from hie seat, bowed very low, and said in a faltering 
voice, “ Pray forgive me ; 1 was looking for some friends ; 

the voice attracted me, and I could not ” 

Ah I do not apologise,” said the fair lecturer, the shade 
of embarrassment she had felt giving way to sympathy 
with Randall ; “ our lessons are seldom honoured by the 
presence of visitors.” 

Charmed with her frank civility, Randall ventured to 
raise his eyes to her face, and he saw there a look of such 
ineffable good-humour, mingled with a degree of roguish- 
ness, that he could hardly believe the utterer of the sub- 
lime thoughts he had heard and the woman now before 
him to be the same person. 

“ You are a stranger in Chester ? ” she asked. 

^ Yes, and 1 had agreed to meet some friends here at 
four o’clock.” 

** Four o’clock I and it is now half-past five.” 

** Is it possible ! ” exclaimed Randall, in dismay. ** Ah t 
could you direct me to the school of Miss Langley?” 

** Certainly 1 can, as 1 go tnere myself every day ; it is 
one 6f the nicest old houses in CSiester, near the bridge ” 

” Many thanks,” said Randall, and with a low bow he 
hastened away from one who was now inseparably asso- 
ciated in his mind with ^e patron saint of Chester. 

Miss Langley lived in one of the oldest honsMinChsjrter* 
It was a house which might be said to be in its prime; 
old enough to have acquired the habit of being oomfo^ 
able, and yet net old enough to have begun to lose it. 
It hsd a tued roof; and its gable, which faced ibe stieet» 
was decorated with fine old wood carring. RaiidaB,now 
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on hra war thitlier, had no difficulty in finding the house, 
as big asking the way to it had been merely a saying 
something without knowing very well what he said. So 
new to him had been the glimpse he had obtained of the 
^ power of harmony ” ^ to lighten the “ burthen of the 
mystery,” that all save the speaker and the words spoken 
had retired into a dim backgroimd in his mind. 

On reaching the abode of Miss Langley, he was shown 
into a parlour, pervaded by a subdued and softened light. 
The window, to shut out from view the row of dingy 
houses behind, was composed of small square panes of 
Belgian glass of various greenish tints, which, looked at 
through an imaginative medium, might give a vague idea 
of green fields far away, giving balmy rest to weary eyes 
that gaze often on stone walls. A few paintings which 
hung roimd the room increased the effect of cheerfulness. 
Very soon Miss Langley appeared, a tall eldeily womwi, 
with a benign smile and piercing grey eyes. She shook 
hands emphatically with Kandall, and bade him be seated. 

The poet Shelley has somewhere remarked that the 
love of things, such as plants, birds, or even ornaments, 
comes to us only as a substitute for some human love 
which we have lacked or lost. Hence it must be tiiat 
lonely human beings have often such an inordinate love 
of things. Yet of such beings there are many who, 
instead of subsiding into the love of things and posses- 
sions of their own, are ever seeking to glean scraps ol 
affection from the harvest-fields of otnera. Family affeo- 
tion is imperfect at its best, and constantly leaves some- 
thing undone, some want unministered to, some feeling 
unsympathised with. Miss Langley, in her school, m ail 
her dealings with her feUow-men, had ever sought foi 
atrmy tasks like these, and had performed them with 
unflagging ceaL Friends of her own she had, whom ii 
was to her a second nature to love and to esteem. Bui 
htf charity was extended not only to these, but to ail 
indiscriminately ; and this it was which gave to her man- 
ner something meohraioal and even spasmodic, someth^ 
ahnost of the quality of a charitable machine, wbi<£ 
distributea acts of kindness in a regular and systematk 
w^, with or without any fading to prompt them. Nd 
that Miss Langley had any formed intention of acting is 
this automatioal way ; she only exempHfled the &ct that, 
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let the benevolent say what they will, it is impoaable for 
even the larseBt human heart to contain all its fellow* 
creatures and continue to act naturally at the same thne. 

<< I am very sornr indeed that your mamma has left,** 
she said to 'Randall, bending her head with a jer^ 
benignity; **she left this house with your sister some 
time ago, expecting to meet you at the Cathedral. But 
you do look so tired ; allow me to order some refreshment.** 

This was not unwelcome to Randall, who had eaten 
nothing all day. He faintly thanked Miss Langley as 
she ran^ the bell, and felt inwardly grateful to her for 
continuing to talk to him without expecting a reply. 

“ You will rejoice to see your sister again, and so much 
improved ; perhaps I ought not to say so, but, you under- 
stand, she is not under my tuition, ifer French and music 
are all that I could wish, but English I I despair of find- 
ing a good master for English ; the excellent one I had 
has been ordered to the south of France in bad health, and 
I fear he will never return.’* 

I am afraid I do not know of any,’* said Randall, in a 
voice so low and altered that Miss Langley started and 
looked at him keenly. 

** Overwork t ” said Miss Langley, in a grave voice. 

“ No, not that,” said Randall ; “ rather the reverse.** 

A servant now entered with refreshments for Randall. 
“ I fear you have hud a very exhausting college session,** 
said Miss Langley, looking sympathetically at Randall’s 
pale face. 

** Oh, no, 1 have not been at college at all ; it is only 
the exhaustion of to-day.” 

“.But you will certainly go there soon, for I hear you 
are to bo a clergyman.” 

“ Who can have told you that? ” said Randall, startiDg 
back with an amazed lookj^ “it is the veiy last pro- 
fession 1 should choose.” 

“Ah, poor lad! ’* said Mias Langley, in her most sooth* 
ing tones ; “ come, I did not mean to vex you. But let 
meteD you, you will find enough of difficulties in life 
without miJ^g them for yourself ; a few years hence jam, 
will know what teaX stroggles are. 1 now some even 
younger than you who are already fighting the faettle 
manfully* For instanoe, there is Mademoiselle de Behmar» 
or simp^ Weibufga, as she is usually styled.** 

Here Randall startedand reddened in voluntaiily. IBas 
liingiey oontinned Wegfa nrg a do Rehmar has had a 
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haxd life for one of her rank and prospects. She lives 
here wi£h her father, a German baron, who has lost all his 
property in some unaccountable way. His wife was a 
native of these parts, and when, not long after their 
marriage, she fell into delicate health, he brought her to 
teride here, as she earnestly desired to do. Their 
daughter was bom here, and, by her mother's wish, was 
named after the patron saint of Chester. The mother 
died soon after, and poverty for the baron and his 
daughter seemed to follow close upon this bereavement. 
Werburga can have no recollection of the elegant mansion, 
about two miles from Chester, where she spent the first 
year of her life. All her memories are centred in a humble 
dwelling on the southern wall of the town. The Baron de 
Kehmar is a literary man, who has distinguished himself 
more particularly in scientific pursuits. He was naturally 
anxious that his daughter should be well educated, and 
while he taught her all the solid branches himself, he sent 
her for accomplishments to my school. I could not avoid 
seeing that even this was a great ‘tax on his resources, 
but my offer to take her at a more moderate charge only 
hurt his pride. Then the child herself came to me; 1 
shall never forget her earnest look that day, the air of 
determination, almost bordering on pride, with which she 
said, ‘ Miss Langley, I will willingly teach in your school 
all that 1 already know, if you will only allow me to have 
lessons in piano and singing in return.’ I drew her 
towards me and kissed her on the forehead ; I was too 
much overcome to speak. Since that day we have been 
fast friends. 1 could not but marvel at her father permit- 
ting her to take tliis step, but she has such a winning 
way that no one can refuse her anything.” 

** And does she still give lessons hero?” said Randall, 
with an almost vain effort to steady his voice. 

** Yes,” answered Miss Langley, **8he has made herself 
quite necessary to me; I tumble to think what Ihe 
i^od would be 'mthout her. She has even taken fhe 
place of my £nfi;lish master for the last three montha, 
teaching so efficiently that the class is even more advanced 
than it us^ly is at this stam. And all this in addition 
to her choir duties at the Cathedral, her acting as aipaai^ 
ensis to her ffither, besides her other lessons here.” 

She will break down socm,” aaiA Randall; «*a]l iUs 
is too mnoh for a young giri.” 

*<TimtiswiiatI fearalsob^ssid Itiss Lang^. **And 
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besides, her poor father is far from strong, and will in 
course of time, I fear, require all her attention. Her own 
character, too, gives me some anxiety. If she has any 
fault, it is that of caprice. Like many geniuses, she does 
things from itnpulse, and begins to work with an ardour 
whi^ cannot possibly last to the end.” 

‘‘ It is to be hoped that you may ere long find an • 
other teacher of English,” said Randall. “ You may rest 
assured that I shall do my best to find one for you.” 

Miss Langley was pleased, and even a little surprised, 
at Randall’s eagerness to assist her; but she connected 
it with no other idea than that of obliging civility on his 
part. 

“ 1 shall take the stage-coach at seven,” he said, rising 
to take leave. Miss Langley bade* him a gracious adieu, 
and he began his homeward journey with a mind full of 
new thoughts and new plans, occasioned by the events 
of tlui day. 

Squire Trevor, in the meantime, in whom consideration 
for his horses was at all times a ruling motive, had not 
suffered them to remain standing at the door of the 
(/athedral for more than a quarter of an hour after the 
time appointed. During that brief space, however, he 
had contrived to show Mrs. Holme and her daughter 
some of the beauties of the Cathedral, which ho was quite 
sure they had never remarked before. Standing beneath 
one of tne pillars of the nave-aisles, he said, “ You see 
how Gothic architecture carries us back to nature. The 
principle of the tree-stem unfolding into branches is by it 
invariably followed. In these pillars you observe broad 
mouldings, whether round or square ; follow any one of 
these mouldings up beyond the capital, every one is there 
developed into three or more delicate branches, which of 
thems^ves are sufficient to form a diagonal or a cross- 
vaulting in the roof. We have thus the principle of a 
great spreading tree in this the purest of all styles of 
architecture. For a contrast to this, let me lead you for 
a moment to the cloisters.” On reaching the oloisters, 
Trevor, with a wave of the hand meant to include their 
whole range of vision, said, ** Here we have the lapse of 
the early English into the perpendicular, one of the steps 
towards the growing utilitarianism of modem days.” Mink 
Helme^ observing that the roofii of the doisters were tiled. 
Tutored to ask the age of the ^es. ^Ahf that is a 
minor matter,” answered Trevor; **tiles can be put on 
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atiy day; they have nothing material ta do with the 
style of the cloisters generally. Those thin mouldings, 
and alternated piers and buttresses, tell of degenerate 
dayi^ when British architecture began to lose the simple 
sublimity of the Gothic, and to choose ornament for its 
own sake.*’ 

Malvina Holme, though much impressed by Trevor’s 
remarks, was in too excited a state to receive them 
thoroughly into her mind. The events of the day were 
unusucd to her, as they broke the routine to which, as a 
school-girl, she had of late been accustomed. And her 
excitement was not altogether of a joyous nature; though 
pleased to return home, she had some cause for regret in 
leaving Chester. Malvina was a tall brunette, with spark- 
ling eyes, and hair with a ripple in it. When she spoke 
and smiled, something of the freshness of a spring day 
seemed to hover about her ; she was not a creature meant 
to grieve often or long ; her disposition was too passive, 
and possibly too phlegmatic for that. Neither brilliant 
nor clever m the ordinary sense of these words, she yet 
had a wonderful capacity for learning by means of the 
affections. But even in affection she was passive, and 
rather accepted friendship than sought it for herself. 
With this passivenesB, her nature had in it something 
plastic, which caused it to be easily moulded by those 
whom she loved. And now there was beginning to dawn 
within her some sense of the lofty and l>eautiful in life, 
which was in part a reproduction of the ideas and dreamy 
aspirations of Werburga de Rehmar. Unperceived by 
her companions, she stole round to the north-eastern 
angle of the cloisters ; for was not all this place sacred 
to Werburga, and might she not here for a few moments 
dream of the living friend who seemed to her so much 
greater a saint than the ancient Saxon foundress of the 
^beyt On the northern walk of the cloisters, where 
the shadows wm already creeping up the wall, she 
paused at a rustic seat which was a ^vourite haunt of 
her &iend’s. Hete the young lover of nature and art had 
planted a beautiful white jasmine, which had twined itsdf 
round the framework of the seat, bespangling it with 
stardike flowers, and had begun to creep the old 
sandstone WalL The little white flowers looked kindly 
at Malvina, and she thought they breathed the name m 
her friend* Presently thm aU turned, aft if bbwti in one 
direedon; a door op^ed dose at hand, and Weihiii|^ 
entered and stood oeside her. As Squire Vkemv wy 
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soon after, was re-entering the Cathedral, he glanced into 
that dim recess, and saw two women in pale-colonred 
dresses clasped in each other's arms. Malvina's face, as 
she rejoined her friends, bore the traces of tears, and the 
face of Trevor was pale and almost stem as he seated 
himself in the carriage with Mrs. Holme and Malvina, 
and ordered the coachman to drive to the White House, 
near Glanhafon. 

Mrs. Holme was profuse in her apologies for RandaU's 
non-appearance, and even felt some anxiety about him ; 
but Trevor seemed to think nothing of it, and was 
certain he would arrive at home that evening. The 
bright mood of the morning seemed for the time to have 
forsaken Trevor. A few monosyllabic remarks were all 
he uttered for the first few miles. The soft evening air 
had meanwhile soothed the spirit of Malvina, and with 
the volatility of youth she exchanged her feelings of 
regret for bright dreams of the future. 

“ Mamma,” she said at last in a half whisper, ** it would 
be delightful if you would invito Werburga to spend the 
holidays with us ; she lives in such a small house, quite 
alone with her father, and is not going away at all.” 

“ I should be glad to give you pleasure, my dear, and 
to do her a kindness ; but tell me, Malvina, is she not a 
strong-minded person — one of those modem platform 
women of whom I have such a horror ? It would break 
my heart if my dear girl were to become one of these.” 

** No indeed, mamma, she is best loved among women ; 
wd that, Miss Langley tells us, is a sure sign that there 
is nothing manly in her character.” 

I will think of it, my dear ; but remember, if she does 
come, I shall not encourage forwardness, but always call 
her Mademoiselle ; and you, 1 hope, will do the same.” 

^ This dialojme had been carried on in low tones to avoid 
disturbing l^evor. It seemed, however, as if he had 
heard some not unwelcome news, for the expression of 
his face at once became more cheerful. He had not left 
Chester to-d^ without a keen pane of disappointm^t. 
The visit had been <me of many, wmch, from mere visits 
of busmess, had grown into visits of business and pleasure 
oomb^ed. In £unon de Behroar, as a contributor to a 
leading sdenlaflD ioumal, he had found a kindred spirit* 
He had introdueed bimsdf to hhn at first as a ream of 
1^6 joQinid, and one anxious for enlia^tenmeiit Theehj 
etudeiit^ ohumtd bf the genial fianimess of Trev o r , bad 
mbt with fimtur ms advaaoes to in l ii a aey, and qpent 
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many hours in earnest discussion with him. The society 
of the daughter had, on these occasions, not been wanting, 
to listen to the talk, and to charm its intervals with 
mtisic* To-day Trevor had found the daughter alone; 
die had simg to him, had talked with entKusiasm about 
music. On Kehmar’s return from a special engagement, 
Trevor had expressed to him a wish, long cherished by 
him, he said, that ho and his daughter should come to 
Glanhafon on a visit. To his amazement, the Baron had 
declined at once, decidedly, and without giving any 
reason, Trevor tried to think that the daughter looked 
disappointed; and on leaving the house, the pang he 
felt nad revealed to him, that till now he had not known 
what those visits had been to him. But he was in the 
habit of working off such feelings by diverting his 
attention to something else; and he had at present 
ff Gating in his brain a scheme which he longed to carry 
out, and which occupied a large space in his El Dorado 
of fancied bliss. The conversation he had overheard 
between Malvina and her mother threw a ray of bright- 
ness into his thoughts of the future, and imparted 
indirectly an increased definiteness to the mode of 
operations which he was endeavouring to mature in his 
mind. ProCLA. 

{To he continued.) 


||ali(son iags. 

AM AMOUNT FAUT-TALE. 

** Blending of waten and of winds togetbnr. 

Winds that were wild, and waten that were free.** 

— F. W. H. MTKB& 

“ I LOVB everything that’s old 1 ” says Goldsmith — old 
friends, old times, old manners, old books, old wine.” And 
I venture to add to his list, old tales. Have you ever 
lifted the cover of an old-fii^oned jar, where some 
ancient dame has stored up her rose-leaves, and stirring 
about among them, wondered at the marvellous sweetness 
bottled up so long in the ugly old receptacle? Ju«t 
such a faint fragrant perfiune of the past dings about 
some of the old-world stories : they have a dainty aroma 
of thdr own, pleasant even to our frstidious senses now* 
allays. Here is, one of the prettiest amemr them. 

Onoe upon a long years ngO» wve lived in 
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Greece, naier over the Ti:jacbiiiian country, a king named 
Ceyx. He and his queen Alcyone kept court at Trachis, 
their rocky capital, upon the shores of the Malian Gulf, 
close under the shadow of GCta, the noble mountain robed 
in pine and oak. 

Dark and sombre were the pine-groves unon (Eta; 
sullen was the sound of the waters upon the Malian 
strand ; but blithe and unshadowed was Trachis, and the 
palace which was the home of this royal pair, for it had 
everything which could give it sunshine — love. No 
portraits of Alcyone have come down to us, but there can 
oe no possible doubt but that she was fair — as a fairy- 
tale heroine ought to be ; and as for her husband Ceyx, I 
am sure he was valiant and hero-like, for when for the 
first time there came a cloud to dim their wedded 


happiness, he behaved as a brave man should. 

The sorrow was no great thing, only the necessity of 
a brief separation while Ceyx made a voyage across the 
sea to consult the oracle at Claros, — ^yet it cost Alcyone 
many bitter tears. She had a coward fear of the sea, 
winch was unreasonable; for seeing it was so near a 
neighbour, she might as well have lived on friendly terms 
with it. Many and many attempts did she make to 
dissuade Cejx from his purpose ; and it is a marvel he 
resisted, seeing how eloquent were the words, how sweet 
and pretty the caresses, which were her weightiest argu- 
ments. Nevertheless (Jeyx, smiling down at her from 
the height of his hero-stature, which made those two 
standing together seem as (Eta beside Trachis, held his 
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Then she changed her pleadings to tearful prayers, 
that she might at least go with him across that grand 
fearful sea which was her ever-present terror. But he, 
though his heart was all the time yearning to grant her 
petition, still denied himself and, harder, her. 

Beloved ! ” he cried, ‘‘ all things else will I share with 
thee ; but dang^, never ! ** 

And so with a long embrace he put her from him, and 
departed alone. 

Long now and desolate were the days to the grieving 
Alcyone; wakeful were the nights spent in longings for 
the abswti drSBry her morning waton and evenmg. vu^ 
as she strsined her eyes to scan the for horuum for her 
lord’s long-tarrying siuL Bnt at last one evening the 
Qneeat's iMvy^m&d ^es, wasry with grieving, doeed 
lured out npoit her pale ehe^; whareopcm her maidene 
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bore her to her coucb, and rejoicing, left her to slumber, 
lulled by the croon of waves upon the shore. 

Then night — ^like a mother darkening the room, that 
her child may sleep the sounder — came and drew a curtain 
over all the land, and over the world of waters ; yes I 
and with finger on her Hp hushed the disturbing earth- 
voices only the sea still murmured on the shore. 

Alcyone slept. 

Slept I not knowing the long-watched-for sail had 
hovered in sight at last, and that Ceyx could already 
discern the faint far-off beacon-light which burned by day 
and by night upon the heights of Trachis. Slept I not 
knowing of the clouds driving fiercely over the firma- 
ment ; of the stars veiled in awful blackness ; of winds 
that rose sighing and sobbing ; of waves that beat madly 
on a rocky shore. 

But as she slept the dream-spirits hovered round her 

couch. A vision rose before her She saw as 

in waking hours the waste of waters ; the crested waves 

tossing and foaming; but oh I a helpless ship 

strug^ed in their grasp— -a Laocoon done to death by 
cruelest serpents ; and on the ship’s deck stood a gallant 
hero facing death, with eyes fixed upon the shore 1 • • . . 

Then the moon glided from behind a cloud, and its 
pale light gleamed upon the hero’s face. At that sight 
a great cry burst from Alcyone, and with the cry she 
awoke. 

Oh I how the winds rushed wailing through the pine 
groves! Oh! how the waves broEe sobbmg on the 
&ore I 

In the drear grey dawn, dim and mysterious as the 
twilight of a dream, a woman glided with swift steps 
out wm the palace portals, down through drowsy 
Trachis, down, still down towards the rockv Malian 
strand. Alcyone ? oh 1 never surely Alcyone tfie happy 
wife, this aesolate mourner, with bended head and 
desnairing eyes I 

j^e had wept when Ceyx bade her fiftreweU, but now 
there was no tear in her eye as she gathered her robes 
around her and went to meet her sorrow. 

No sleeper ronsed fisp her &int foot&B, but as she 
passed, the pines upon CEta's friendly mountiin were 
stirred with pity and murmured among thmnselvesr 

Alas 1 he comes no more P And the river Sperddisa 
vushS^ to babbled e wowfu Uy, ^Baeonesane 

aaorer And eveiy irare wbkh broke upon tibe AmaM 
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echoed and re-echoed in its &lling» “ He oomee no more !’* 
Alcyone heard, and her desponding heart caught and 
repeated like the refrain of a song, ** He comes no more, 
no more 1 ” 

For in those days mortals understood the language of 
Nature, with its many different dialects of tree and bird and 
flower. Ears not deafened by meaner voices listened 
reverently to hers, and in their very love grew to com- 

E ’ md more of her than we can ever do. Eyes not 
ed by the greed of gold — hj hard, practical, un- 
worthy aims — ^were clear to dive into her treasuries ; and 
many a pretty conceit, and many a tender secret, did 
Nature, the great mother, whisper to men. 

And now, oh! sorrowful Queen, avert your eyes, for 
you have gained the shore at last, where the treacherous 
sea comes fawning to kiss your feet, while the winds 
touch soothingly your golden hair. But what is this 
dark burden the sea bears upon its heaving breast ? A 
storm-tossed form, with streaming hair, drifting ever nearer 
and nearer — now upborne by the swelling billows, now 
sinking low into deep wave-furrows. The Queen’s wistful 
gaze, fixed ever seaward, notes it at once, and a shriek of 
anguish breaks from her pale bps. 

0 immortals ! whose serene eyes look ever down from 
tranquil heights upon human gnef and human struggle, 
look now, and have pity! Let that cry reach your ears I 
Alcyone stretches out yearning hwds towards this 

precious Jlolaam coming back to her embrace 

the wave stirs the hair upon the noble brow, ah I so like 
life 1 «... It seems to her as if the still white face were 
only waiting her welcome to kindle into smiles as in other 
happy home-comings, and with a mad loving impulse the 
desolate wife oasts nerself upon the waters to clasp her 

husband Ah! the passionless souls enthroned 

upon Olympus are touched at last! One puts forth a 
transforming hand, and lol in the caress Alcyone and 
Oeyx, mortal no more, are changed into Halcyons, and 
hover together, once more united tender lovers, above the 
resileas waves.^ 'l^hey have done with grieving now. 

Alcyone’s raiment is a ahining plfimage m foathen^ 
moiK6 lo v^y than any royid robe, yes ! even in a 
talel Tovuidng and beantifol to see k her care for Iw 
ee in ege or aidcnfiss she u{»holds ham foeUe fo^tz 
vrandeifid too are the icngs ehe emgs him, poked Ikmy 
on iha eoininer Wre. Bnt pleeaanteet of all meet it be 
to eratoh her and the deeeendants who bear her iMHeieni 
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mid-^innter days, when they make their nests upon the 
waters and brood over their young, for then the repentant 
sea, grieving for its victims, calms its restlessness for their 
sweet sake ; the winds hold'their breath, and sailors sail 
fearlessly, for no tempests threaten in the Halcyon days. 

This is the legend of Alcyone : as true perhaps as most 
other fairy tales. One thing I know for certain : All that 
is noblest in Alcyone — ^her love, her tenderness, her faith- 
ful self-devotion — these at least are immortal, and ride for 
ever unchanging upon the waves of time. 

And even in these far-off days, whenever we mortals 
on our way through life reach fair havens where for a time 
storms are hushed and every wind is tempered, remem- 
bering Ceyx and his faithful wife, we turn to one another 
and say, rejoicing, 

“ These are Halcyon Daj'^s 1 ” Gratia. 


OVR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Maid of Killeena. By WILLIAM Black. 

Edinburgh : Blackwood & Sons. 

This is a pleasant book to take up when you wish 
to pass an agreeable hour or two. It is not a long- 
drawn-out three-volumed novel, but a group of short 
tales, each a pleasant study by itself. In the Maid 
of Killeena Mr. Black takes us up to the Western 
Islands, where we make the ac^aintance -of Ailasa 
Macdonald, a second Princess of Thule,” and in it we 
are regaled with pleasant pictures of wild coast soenery 
and the simple manners ox the islanders. In the other 
tales we hear again of Tita, with whom we shared ** The 
Strange Adventures of a Phaeton ” a few summers ago. 
From ihe bleak coast that surrounds Killeena we are 
^ taken to the Black Forest, where we see how Queen Tita 
won her wager. Then we are told of the legend of the 
BilBard Club, in which our old friend Belle, who sang so 
sweetly in that long drive from London to Edinburgh of 
the “ North Oountree,” plays an important part.' The 
Fight for a Wife” is the most amusing and the best 
written of these tales ; and no one, I am sure, will grudge 
the time spent in reading this novelette, in whQi 
Black givse us so much fresh air and beantifid and 
mtying eeeneiy^ 
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(^ur ^ast llitttstral J^tasan. 

It is now twelve years ago or more that we passed for 
the first time a winter ,in Edinburgh, fresh from a 
German provincial town, and with our minds well stored 
with the music given at its winter concerts. Had we 
then been asked to give a sketch of the Edinburgh 
Musical Season, the task would have been far easier than 
now, wh^, on our return to this town, wo remark an 
extraordinary progress in all matters relating to theu 
“ideal art which underlies the rest.” Some German 
friends were here at that earlier time, and it is much to 
say that the romantic halo, compiled of Scott’s Novels, 
Queen Mary’s History, and Mendelssohn’s hies of Fingal^ 
through which they had viewed all things Scotch, 
suffered no serious diminution through contact with 
reality. However, as regards our music, they were 
critical, not to say heretical. “ You told us this was a 
musical country,” they used to say reproachfully ; “ there 
seems to be only untutored melody, never sung in 
harmony by the people as with us ; and if in chorus, 
with only the variations produced by half the voices 
being flat. Some of the airs are pretty, but you do not 
surely ground an assertion that the nation is musical 
on th^ raw material, the simple national songs found in 
many, especially mountainous countries; as the Swiss 
‘ Jdael’ songs, or the Tyrolese melodies, or the Muleteer 
Songs of Spain, which belong to nations who have done 
next to nothing in musical art. Your songs have 
certainly brightness of colour and a charmingly 
characteristic rhythm, and last and chiefly, capital wonui 
whether tender, humorous, or martial; wor^ that no 
doubt have preserved you from the miserable vulgar 
trash in vogue among the English populace, who seem 
chiefly to enjoy a debased form of comic song; and 
vet,” these misbelievers would continue, ** music has 
been cultivated as an art in England as never in Scot* 
land ; there is a school of goo«I and characteristic English 
(%urch music; and the English Madrigals are as de* 
lightfiil as original in style, only for some inscratid>le 
reason the Englidi people no longer sing them.” 

'Any good SoolWomen may Buroly eur indignant 
defeim of the general anperiority of Gotland* and our 
alvo^g assertion that there was^ as we do thoroughly 
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Iddieve, a great deal of genuine, if latent, musical taste 
in the countrv ; and the end used often to be thaj; the 
Germans would remark mischievously, that as music in 
its highest development, the Orchestral Symphony, was 
apparently not to be heard in Edinburgh, no one could 
say whether we had strong musical susceptibilities or not, 
pure music ” being to us an unknown art. And when 
we thought of the twenty winter orchestral concerts, 
the daily band, the Geeangvereins, and cheap available 
opera at the above-mentioned German city, we had a 
suspicion that they were not quite wrong. 

In those days we had here in Edinburgh, for about a 
month, a very fair opera company, the singers repeating 
some of their songs in the Music Hall, chiefly for the 
beneflt of those who thought it wrong to listen to them 
in the theatre. The Choral Union, or some such society, 
gave occasionally an oratorio ; Mr. Halle had begun ms 
charming pianomrte recitals to small audiences in the 
now extinct Hopetouu Rooms; there was sometimes a 
very creditable chamber concert, and some very good, 
and a good deal of very iudiiferent, solo and part singing 
in private houses, which we only allude to as showing 
that then as now in our society there was a good dem 
of interesi shown in music. There was also the “ Vocal 
Association,” a too small but otherwise good amateur 
choral society. Concerts of ‘‘ Scotch songs *' were of 
course not wanting, and we think this is a &ir summary 
of our musical season at that time; we can recall no 
orchestral concerts, certainly an adequate orchestra was 
a thing unheard. What a change we have now to record ! 
We have had this year about a dozen orchestral concerts, 
an advance which speaks for itself; Mr. Halle and Herr 
von Biilow have given the one three, the other two crowded 
recitals; the Professor of Music has given fortnightly 
orran recitals ; there have been three or four so-called 
*^C^ra concerts,” several oratorios, about ten operas 
with stars, and a few ** chamber concerts.” Here is, 
comparatively speaking, quite a fecist of music; let 
us go a little into details about the bills of fare and 
the guests. 

To begin with the highest music. A wandmng 
orchestra, chiefly engaged in London, has given in Ediov 
burgh, oorgointly wilh Glasgow and other towns, a series 
of winter conoerts; our shim being ei^t» of wfakh two 
wertdioral-^nainefy, the ever^fresh ana too seldoin heaid 
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** Seasons ” of Haydn, and Benedict’s picturesque if not 
solemn or dignified oratorio of “ St. Peter.” Of the latter 
Tve think it may be said that the secular music, such as 
the charming fisherman’s chorus and storm on the lake', 
is more successful than the sacred parts. The other six 
nights we had genuine orchestral concerts, generally 
aided by one singer ; the programmes were excellent, 
and once we had an opportunity of seeing Herr von 
Billow as conductor, a post in which he is considered to 
excel, and also of hearing him in a Concerto, a never-to-be- 
forgotten treat. This concert was the best of the series, for 
it may be said that although the orchestra included many 
excellent players, it was numerically thin, and sometimes 
a little wanting in unity and vigour. The performance 
of the different numbers was seldom perhaps beyond 
criticism, if not sometimes faulty. It was, however, 
a great treat to hear so much well -selected music, even 
if the rendering were not always perfect. 

Quite otherwise was it with the three concerts of the 
(heid) Festival, conducted by Mr. Halle, when the 
fulness and roundness of tone produced by an adequate 
number of performers, and the perfection of the ensemhU 
brought about by a sufficient number oi performances, 
whether in rehearsal or not, causing the whole splendid 
body of sound to move like the keys of a piano under 
the complete control of a single intelligence, were 
perhaps all the more deliciously satisfying from contrast 
with less first-rate renderings. The light and shade, 
the exquisite pianissimos, the fine readings of the music, 
made these concerts, for those who care for pure music, 
a full and unalloyed delight. The programmes, too, full 
of good things new and old, were as satisfactory as the 
rest. It will be long ere we can forget the playing of 
Beethoven’s Second Symphony, and the “Athmie* 
Overture at the Reid Concert, and the way the orchestra 
acquitted itself in Schubert’s tender Symphony, or the 
splendour of the wind instruments in the Rienzi Over- 
tnre. Madame Norman Neruda lent her assistance to 
these charming concerts, also appearing at Mr. Halle’s 
Recitals. These, in their own line, were thoroughly 
good, perhaps more enjoyed than the orchestra those 
who nrom cuoumstanoes confine themselves^ almost 
mtireljrto the study of pianoforte music; andbe^esthat 
ever4>ii^t and eonstaat star, we had this year the meteoe- 
Hke efiulgeiiee of Herr Hans Von Bfilow darting aerassoiir 
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hpriKon ; or, in ordinary language, three performancea by 
a pianist with exceptional genius and a bent towards 
the most modern school of music, who, by the enthusiasm 
which possesses him, has a tendency to carry hie hearers 
off with him in a whirl of sympathetic emotion. If 
Halle is a faultless guide and sound musician, Yon 
Bulow is a magician, wild, original, and wayward. An 
imitator of the Tatter might probably land in eccentricity 
without genius- But we are tired of the comparisons 
between these two great performers which have been so 
rife of late; both are consummate artists, and to be 
included among the first pianists of the age ; would only 
that we could hear them both weekly give their different 
readings of the same music ! 

If Herr von Biilow had here probably the coldest i 
audiences he ever met with, it must have been coa- 
aolatory for him to have found them among the most 
crowded ; and at his last recital his reception was less 
chilling, though it did not depart far from the traditional 
Edinburgh immobility. We fear this well-known char- 
acteristic is not here entirely due to critical acumen, for 
it is often the least artistic number of a programme which 
most rouses the applauding part of the audience; but 
partly proceeds from that undemonstrative national 
character which makes it difficult to train a lowland 
Scottish child to say ** Thank you,” and partly from real 
slowness of musical perception. However, we generally 
pay to music here the “gi*eat homage of silence;” and 
as it is most cultivated by the ladies, perhaps the applause 
is no fair criterion of the appreciatiem of our audiences. 

On another point we think our musical critics are 
hard upon us, in blaming as they do that rush to the 
doors of the Music Hdll before the end of a concert, which, 
to on-lookers and would-be listeners, no doubt, seems 
most ill-bred and selfish. But the hall itself and the 
awkward arrangements connected with it, is, after all, 
tile great cause of this : many less pretty halls there 
may be, many far worse for sound, but a more thoroughly 
uncomfortable one for the audience it would be hard to 
find in a great city. The so-cidled ** Reserved seata,^ 
where one^s chance is taken among thii-teen numbers, are 
mere upright, hard, divided benches ; and should the room 
be full, they ore so jammed together that it is fortunate 
if the benon in front does not out against the knees of 
the people in the row bditnd ; while we ventilation is «e" 
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imperfect, that no wonder if, at the end of a long Aill 
concert, the one idea of every man, woman, and child 
present, is to escape down the staircase to air and freedom 
of limb, while five minutes* start upstairs gives a quarter 
of an hour’s advantage by escaping the jam at the doors. 

But, allowing for all drawbacks, our audiences are 
growing more appreciative ; musical culture is mucli 
more diffused, even among men, than formerly. Wit- 
ness the good work performed by the “Sacred Har- 
monic Society*’ and the “Amateur Orchestral Society,” 
and the evident interest which University students 
take in musio, by no means of the most obvious kind, 
some of it, of the highest artistic character, performed 
by the Professor of Music at his organ recitals. These 
given once a fortnight on an organ of rare beauty and 
power, especially in the sweetness of its softer stops 
and the nebness and depth of its bass, have done much 
to familiarise the students, to whom they are open, aud 
the other invited hearers, with the best music. As so 
many of the audience consist of young men at the im- 
pressionable ago, it is difficult to over-estimate their power 
m waking up a knowledge of and taste for really fine 
music among those of the hearers who have natural gifts, 
which in former days would probably have remained 
uncultivated. As it is, the University Amateur Society has 
just given us quite one of the most enjoyable concerts 
of the season, the students sustaining the choral parts 
with great spirit and good taste, an excellent orchestra, 
remarkably well conducted by Professor Oakeley, giving 
us specimens from the three greatest orchestral writers, 
and the whole concert having a kind of appropriate 
youthful gaiety and dash. 

The so-called “ Opera Concerts,** consisting generally 
of hackneyed songs taken out of operas, deprived of their 
dramatic surrouudinga and orchestral accompammeute, 
we think please ratner less than formerly — o, sign of 
growing t^te, partly due, no doubt, to the spirited 
protests which nave here, in the cause of Art, been 
mquently made agamat them. They have the one 
advantage of allowing smgers to display their voices 
with the least possilue trouble to themselvesv and at 
the least possible expense to the concert-giver, for almost 
aatne programme is generally repeated at afl the 
provincial mufic halls where they appear, and the as-* 
called ^ conductor ** accompanies on a piano. When srn 
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remember what a numl^er of admirable songs, written 
for the ooncerb-room by the first masters, are neglected 
hy those excellent singers, who give us merely disjointed 
operatic fragments, or an occasional ballad, apt to he of very 
poor qtiality, we confess that such entertainments become 
not only dull but tantalising. It is different at the Opera, 
where we have opportunities of hearing solo-singers of 
such excellence as to make us overlook, it must be owned, 
the very low standard, thought good enough for us, 
attained by orchestra, chorus, and scenic arrangements. 
Indeed, we can enjoy the performances of solo-singers more 
thoroughly in a small house, where every note and 
gesture tells, than in a vast space like Covent Garden 
Theatre. We certainly have seldom any novelty given 
us, and the last one, the “ Talismano,” cannot be counted 
as a success. No wonder the British public is anxious 
for the new sensation of a “ Wagner ” Opera. 

The position of this master has been so much discussed 
here oi late, that we venture, with much diffidence, as 
writing of a question on which there is division in some 
sections of the musical world, to make a few observations, 
the results of our own experience. People who are not 
inclined to allow the extraordinary claims of his great 
admirers, who call him the Weber of the age for instance 
— ^we have, indeed, heard him mentioned in the same 
breath with a far greater name — should not, therefore, be 
characterised as ** not liking Wagner.” There is so much 
we do like indiis music. For instance, the first time of 
hearing the “ Tannhauser Overture,” we were carried 
away by it. Afterwards, as with the “ Overture to 
Guillaume Tell,” its charms certainly diminished, perhaps 
from the mind being stimulated by imitations of natural 
sounds, or other not legitimate means, which delight more at 
first hearing than on repetition. Doubtless Wagner wields 
tiiat mighty instrument, the modem orchestra, with great 
skill, and ^ves us lovely snatches of melody. All allow 
that he is a very clever man, though the self-satisfaction 
which mars his writing about his own musio makes one 
suspect thi^t it is talent rather than genius that he pos- 
sesses ; or if the latter, that it finds its vocation^in poetry 
rather than in musio. But before he can be rankkl among 
the chief mustdaiis, let him produce a symphony, or some 
other sustained musioal woik in which the mnsic does not 
lean upon the drama. Atpresent, as his iMbnaerseisosayp 
wecanon]^real^*‘hear himin <^ia. But ^ went to a 
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flplendid opera-houHe in Munich, where everything is done 
to enhance effect and promote illusion . W onderful scenery, 
with the costly effects of a modern pantomime, crowds of 
well-trained actors on the stage, real horses probably, or 
real swans — everything real, or, as they, say technically, 
practicable, that can be ; exquisite dresses, first-rate 
ballet ; and like a serving-maid, assisting all this, music, 
which cannot be accused of thrusting itself into promi- 
nence, or in any way existing for itself — music quite 
subordinate, often vague, and often dull. 

The followers of Wagner tell us nothing can be more 
unnatural than people in an opera breaking into a trio or 
quartette in the midst of an anxious situation : granted, 
but the musical drama is and must be mixed art, which 
permits neither art to attain its highest development. 
Wagner does not get rid of the absurdity, for in a des- 
perate situation people do not even sing recitative to 
a full orchestra ; on the contrary, we think that by 
subordinating the music he weakens it, so that it cannot 
wing us across the non-natural conditions by its own 
force. Take, let us say, the opening Drinking Chorus of 
Robert Le Diahle; without scenery, words, and singers, it is 
still on the piano highly suggestive of a warlike carousal. 
It is significant that the words are, as far as we have 
seen, printed with the extracts made from Wagner’s 
operas for the piano, and very necessary they seem 
generally, to show even his admirers what they are 
to see in the music. In fact, while other musicians lean 
more on the music in opera, Wagner leans more on 
drama and scenic effect. This may have its advantages, 
and be a most interesting variety of opera, but we cou-> 
fess we do not see in it the elements of a great disoovery 
or a great revolution. We believe that the hiaheet music 
c^ never be equally linked to the drama, far less subor^ 
dinate to it; it is and ought to be too absorbing; it 
soars on its own path too high to ^ fettered by any 
necessities or laws other than its own, which it is n<^ 
pro&ne to call divine. Again, the noblest dramatic art 
needs no aid from nmaic; would the quarrel between 
Brutus and Cassius gain by Wagner’s setting it to the 
orchestra? Also the noblest painting can never be 
soene-pamtiag. After all, suppose this stupendous 
xnodern drama of all the arts to be achieved by means 
of enomioiiis outlay and trouble (no dieap joy for the 
miUioii this), does it not appeal mors to tm knrsr 
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faculties than the pure arts do ? Is there not something' 
of the painted statue, of the wax-work about it — some- 
thing^ hke giving Beethoven’s “Pastoral Symphony” 
with Bcenio illustrations, which has absolutely been 
attempted, leaving as little as possible to the imagina- 
tion, and ending by cloying it, as too well-made toys do 
the children, who often prefer something suggestive, 
which excites rather than satiates the fancy? It must 
be conceded, however, that Wagner’s operas always 
charm more or less from their poetry and beautiml 
orchestration ; and we hear with consternation that 
“Lohingrin ” is to be disguised in the conventional Italian 

f ;arb in London this year, A translation, especially into 
talian, can never render justly its mystical German 
charm» However, as the author has permitted it in Italy, 
perhaps ho will also suffer it here. 

But we must hurry from this long digression to a close ; 
it will, we hope, be excused on the plea that it is difficult 
now to speak about the music anywhere without some 
jJlusion to Wagner. 

Space will not pennit us to tell of the pleasant 
chamber concerts, usually assisted by the Dreschler- 
Hamilton family (for we have already been crowded 
out of the April number of this select Magazine, and our 
words must be few enough to suit May), nor, indeed, will 
time, as some of these concerts are, as we write, yet to 
come. Otherwise our musical season may be considered 
^ as over, and we think we may congratulate ourselves, in 
* spite of some drawbacks which it is only honest to notice, 
on its having been the most brilliant and satisfactory 
ever enjoyed by Edinburgh. “ OuR NoTE-BoOK.” 


^ Itsltland ^9ring. 

On gleaming loch and homestead grey 
The mighty hills look down ; 

Stem is their aspect, and their peaks 
In sombre outline frown. 

No blade of grass as yet has sprung, 
The sheep may crop in vain ; 

Each heathery bmw, so dark and dead, 
never flush agsim 
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Those rocky ribs of granite grey, 

How scarred and seamed their face, 

Where winter tempests sweep, and streams 
Dash down at headlong pace I 

O lonely Bens, so old and hoar. 

Go veil your brows in gloom, 

For broodirg mists and warring winds 
Are yours by ancient doom. 

What share is yours in all the stir 
Of wakening life and power. 

The sweet new life that thrills the earth 
Now in spring’s choicest hour I 

F or, lo I what wealth of bud and leaf 
Hath burst from every tree ; 

The larches lead the joyous dance, 

With birches waving free I 

The plane, a leafy mass of shade. 

Dreams of the summer heat ; 

The cherry blossoms fall, alas ! 

Too swiftly at our feet. 

How gay the beeches’ tender green. 

And bronze the oak-leaf s hue ! 

* In masses bright, the golden gorse 
Lends richness to the view. 

Plaintive and sweet from woodland boughs, 

I hear the cuckoo’s note, 

Or brooding now o’er glimmering seas. 

Its echoes seem to Boat. 

Yon pearly sky of clearest blue 
Looks down upon the lake. 

Which straightway dimples into smiles 
As dancing ripples break. 

Sleeping and waking— death and life, 

A contrast old as Time ; 

Yet ever new, and welcome still 
As in Elarih’p venial prime. 

Then ^il the genial influence 
That steals uiroogh’ heart and brain ; 

That sings of youth, and hope, and loTe» 

Till we too Join the strain 1 Bnca* 

sa. a-Xtf itif. « 
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|l^ragon of i^£ ^ottb. 

CHAPTEB r. 

** There now to him who eaila 
Under the shore, a few white villages, 

Scattered above, below, some m the clouds, 

And glittering through their lemon groves, announce 
The remon of Amalfi ; then, half faUen, 

A lonely i\atch tower on the precipice. 

Their ancient land-mark, comes.” — H ooek’b Italy, 

HtGtH on the hill-top were the great castle and the little 
township of Asilo, where the Lady Valeria now lived, 
watched day by day the dangers that beset her. 
Bhe was heiress of great lands, but powerless to help _ 
hei^elf ; and her vassals, headed by the old Seneschal, 
Fazio di Forli, only cared that she should ally herself 
with one strong enough to protect them from Greek, 
Saracen, or Norse plunderers. Swend the Viking had 
tracked her out, and might, unless, as her people wished, 
she yielded peaceably to marriage with him, besiege 
and plunder the castle. Pandulf, the Lord of Capua, 
dared not protect her if he would ; and also he and his 
brother Atenolf, Abbot of Monte Cassino, were known 
as treacherous even beyond the wont of the Greeks. 
Her wealth and her beauty were all dangers the more 
to her ; and so the little lady, surrounded by her maidens, 
gazed witli a heavy heart on the deep-blue seu below 
where the Dragon ship glittered, with many a sparkle 
reflected from flashing steel or burnished gold. Almost 
she wished that she had never been taken from the 
cj^uiet convent in the cathedral city (where she had 
hved since, many years ago, the Saracens had taken 
castle and Idlled her father), and reinstated in 
bar rights by the Normans. Four years ago, a few 
them, not more than forty warriors, had landed 
on ihese shores. They were Christian Normans from 
YaUand, and were returning from a pflgrimage to 
Jerusalem* So fearless were they, and withal so 
powerful, that men wondered if perhaps the warrior 
angels inspired and led them* Thousands of Saracens 
were at that time on the coast, demanding ae uraal 
great treasure from the inhabitants as ransom for their 
Eves* The Castle of Asile was then one of th^ prin- 
cipal strongholdB; below it they were wont to huid, 
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there the leaders lodged, and the country all round 
swarmed with the turbaned warriors. But the forty 
Northmen from France cried shame on the trembling 
inhabitants; they caused the men of the cathedral city 
to arm, and led them themselves to victory : these forty 
had cleared the coast, and retaken the castle, and driven 
the Saracen army with great slaughter into the sea; 
and then, refusing all reward for their combats in the 
cause of Christendom, they had sailed back to Normandy. 
But more Normans had been invited by the inhabitants 
to protect them from the fury of the Saracens and the 
bad government of the Greeks, and several had come, 
Osmund and his brothers, Rainulf and others ; and though 
in the previous year they and their ally Drogo had been 
overpowered by the great army of the Byzantine Emperor, 
and Drogo had lately been betrayed by the treacherous 
Abbot of Monte Cassino, and executed, yet the rumour 
had arisen that again the Normans were coming in force, 
and, aided by the army of Henry the Latin Emperor, 
would give order and peace to the distracted land. 

The old seneschal, Fazio di Forli, stood by his lady, all 
in black velvet and gold chains, but pacing uneasily, and 
twisting his hands, as he said, If 1 mi^ht but say your 
ladyship would marry the Norseman, willingly would I 
go on board.” 

*• Say nothing,” said Valeria, “ except that I will see 
tlie Benedictine monks they have brought to confer with 
me this very afternoon. Oh I if I could but escape and 
hide among the ruins, they would never find me.” 

“ Lady, lady, that would be worst of all ; they would 
seize the castle, and us, and me, and torment me to 
where you were I and if, perhaps, I could not I Oh 1 holy 
St. Agata.” 

^ You should not know, cowards that you all are,” and 
she flung herself weeping on the cushions, otjmg out 
that there was neither mith nor manhood left in the 
land. 

So we thought too, when an hour later old Faeio and 
his servants stood on our deck, bowing and oringmg to 
Swend, and assuring him there would be no dnD^lty 
about the marriage, it only Swend would be baptisad ; 
yea, on the very morning of the wedding. 

.Our ship lay close unmsr the great mountain diffa that 
here dip straight down into the dear sea, whkh has 
wadied and fin^tad away the red rodra at thair baa# hlfk^ 
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deep caverns and winding arcliways, where von could see 
the water lapping in a purple shadow, and hear the song 
of waves that had wandered far from the light, and 
were feeling round the dim hollows within, once the 
abode, as tne old poets tell, of the witching sirens. 
Flowers and wild vines clung to the crevices of the 
rooks above, and wherever a Tittle soil could lie, there, 
golden in fruit and green in foliage, stood the orange and 
citron trees, and their sweet scent was wafted down to 
us. A little fishing village was nestled among the rocks 
like a cluster of martins’ nests ; and on one side, where 
the great purple hills receded from the shore, you 
could see the white domes and spires of the cathedral 
city glittering round the sweep of a wide bay. In the 
sleepy noonday glow the Northmen lay about under ^ 
the awnings, or lounged over the bulwarks, languid apd 
silent beyond their wont, save some who swam sportively 

2 bout the rocks and caverns. Swend did not rise from 
is cushion on the deck as he asked if Valeria had sent 
him a token as he expected. No, Fazio had brought him 
sio token; the illuatruaimo knew what ladies were, seeming 
Averse to marriage, even when they wished it ; but her 
vassals would see the contract fulfilled ; where could 
they find a nobler lord, a braver protector? “Your excel- 
lency,” he whined, as Swend looked fierce, “ we are all your 
servants; if she should run away, we would find and 
restore her ; oh I be not wroth with us.” 

You will gain here a fine following of tnie hearts, as 
the cook said of the rats,” said Inorstein. “'Why, 
8 wend, 1 would rather be lord of Westmansei, where 
all the people are gulls and rabbits, than live with this 
hare-hearted folk ; let us send the monks to hear what 
the lady reallv says.” And as Astolfo and I moved to go, 
“ Soy wo will talce her castle if she will not take me I ” 
ahouted Swend. “ But no,” added Thorstein as we went 
over the side, “ as they are coming to blows at Qaeta, we 
must not be tangled in a fight with our allies instead of 
bar foes. Let us just hear the answer.” 

I So Astolfo and I were soon riding on mules with the 
eld Fazio up a steep rocky path close a foaming tor- 
lAnt, tm in about an hour we had reached the gate of a 
strong and lordly castle. Passing through various courts 
and conidon, we gained alittle room witii small windows 
looking aeaward^ and ^there sat the Uttle lady Valeria 
on^pBed-up ooshions of richest embroidery Idn by the 
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Saracens. Sbe seemed to me an elfish little creature, 
whose large dark eyes had a half-tender, half-artibl look; 
whose every movement was as graceful as a bird ; but in 
sooth her aspect and talk moved me as little as a bird’s 
fluttering and twittering. Astolfo seemed quite at his 
ease as she bowed and said to him, *‘Holy father, or 
rather,” with a little laugh, “ Reverend brother, you come 
as an envoy from Swend the northern sea-king 1” 

“ Rather, lady,” he answered, “ from Hersor Thorstein, 
and I must ask to speak with you alone.” 

The attendants withdrew, and he continued, ‘‘As 1 
come from him, you know already that it is not to treat 
of your marnage with Swend, but of helping you to 
avoid it, that I come to speak.” 

“ I know, I know,” and she clasped her little hands 
eagerly; “when Thorstein came here, something in his 
face made me cling to his knees and implore him to 
rescue me and my people from the red Swend. Then he 
said, Tell him to bring a priest to treat with you, and to 
promise he will take baptism. Thus we shall gain time, 
and very likely he may refuse; and, at all events, the 
priests will be on your side, and they have much power. 
And will you be on my sidel” Her black eyes grew soft 
as she turned them on Astolfo, who threw himself at her 
feet, 

“ On your side, yes, heart, soul, and sword, and all I 
have.” 

“ Reverend brother I ” said the ladj% starting up. 

“ No brother, but a novice who will never be a monk, 
whose heart and arm are all vours, whether you dein to 
glance at him or not. Yes, lady, Thorstein has told me 
all, and how Swend has a haughty wife in Norway ; and 
he bids me tell you to refiise bravely this marriage ; at 
the very worst he will himself quarrel with Swend in 
Tour defence, though ho would be loath to chaUenjro bis 
kinsman; but he winks in a few days Swend wiU care 
less for the alliance, as other things are going to happen^ 
and all will go well. The Neustrian Normans will som, 
he thinks, establish such law along this coast that the 
land will have peace beneath their sway.” 

The lady was, 1 could see, very timid, but Astcdfb 
greatly assured her; and bidding her fear nodiing, we 
took our leave, and were soon speeding together on foot 
down the mountain path. Two well-mounted horsemen 
hustled past us suddeufy at a narrow turn— they were 
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Bawulf and his squire. He saluted us, and turned again 
from above. I seem now to see him, the evening sun 
shining full on him as he rose out of the shadowy ravine, 
glancing on the ripple of his armour and the gay blazon 
of his shield, and on his earnest, beautiful face. Brother 
Damasus,” he said, tell Thorsteiu I am going to offer 
the lady Valeria my help,” and turned and rode on. 

“Meddling peacock,” said Astolfo, and went on with 
the endless talk about the fair Valeria, which he had kept 
up the whole way, I heeding him as much as I did the 
torrent which brawled down alongside. But he roused 
me at last by saying, “ And what plan can Thorstein 
have 1 the men love him, and many hate red Swend ; 
could we not stir up a tumult and take away Swend’s 
command? Thorstein could marry the girl his sister — I 
see he likes her, the ship would be her dower, and that 
madman put out of the way.” 

“Thorstein is too honest for such treachery; Hertha 
would never consent, and 1,” I said, half choked with 
wrath, “ would fly to Swend and warn him, should you 
wish to carry out the plot.” 

“My Renzo, why so hot!” he laughed; “a comrade^s 
Matter is not a plot. Has red Swend won your heart, or 
is it the stout-armed yellow-haired Hertha ? ” 

I shut my lips tight to keep back an answer, and felt 
the days were gone far away when Astolfo and I were 
friends who shared all thoughts ; but he was, as ever, frank 
and gay, and talked on merrily till we came down to the 
edg^ of the sea. Here, on a long strip of level sand 
between the high rocks and the sea, many of our men 
were exercising themselves by throwing spears. Midway 
between ship and shore floated Hertha’s little skiff, a 
mrple shadow on the emerald sea ; a loose, dark cloak 
fell about her, and her braceleted arms gleamed white as 
ilie leant on the oars, and her golden hair seemed to 
reflect Ihe glitter of the evening s^. As we appeared 
Ae Act unaer the shadow of the ship ; Thorstein swung 
hiiikeelf down into the boat, and she rowed him ashore. 
After a n^ute’s talk low with Astolfo, he contiiiued 
aloud, ** Yes, ftther, have a fling with the spears if you 
will, only you must get rid of the monk’s frock,” and ho 
pulled off Aitolfo’s^ silk^ robe, and there stood Ac 
goodly youth in his jerkin as comely as any around* 
“ Thauk^ Thorstein, for helping in very deed to mAAk 
he saidv “ f<»r I «n not gumg back again when th&i 
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buBiness is over ; indeed, I have just been thinking why 
should I not woo Valeria for myself— what say you If ” 

“ That you are a brisk man, and a Lombard, so not far 
removed from our race ; but you must learn to protect a 
lady before you wed her, so come to the spears,” 

“ Astolfo,” I broke in, “ remember who you are, a poor 
Benedictine novice ; how can you hope to win a lady with 
castles and lands ? ” 

“Who am I? Lord Astolfo of Borca,*' he said, ^th 
angry mettle — “ a match in nobility for any lady in the 
land, for all that I have been washing floors and carrying 
wood for a swarm of peasant monks till they have forgot- 
ten it. Dear Renzo,” he went on in a softer tone, “ be 
not vexed ; but you peasants can never tell how hard that 
service is to gentlemen ; and I could not please them 
either, — it was all rebukes and the discipline ; but now, 
eviva laguerra, viva Valeria F* and he tossed a spear high in 
the air and caught it again. Thorstein laughed as he said, 
“ You must be one of us ; but as to work, we say in Nor- 
way, the freeman does with one hand what the thrall does 
with two. It is not idleness that makes a free lord, but 
being his own master, doing what he thinks right, and 
fearing neither foe nor fate.” And they went to the spear- 
throwing and left me alone feeling 1 was not one of them. 
But then a soft voice sounded near, “Come, Fra Lorenzo, 
and let us watch the casting,” said llertha ; and the spell 
was round me again, and I stood by her in perfect happiness, 
seeing what marvels Thorstein could do with the spears 
that seemed, when cast from his hand, to have a life of 
their own like birds, and alight just where he willed it, 
while Astolfo proved an apt pupil. Anon Swend came 
striding hastily up, and asked what news from Valeria* 
And when Astolfo stood forth and said franklv that she 
refused to have him, 1 saw, indeed, it was well he bad ^ot 
Damasus to deal with. For he flashed into wild fury; he 
seized Astolfo by the collar and shook him violently— 
** And you dare to bring this message I” he shouted. 

** I dare all things in their right places,” said Astolfo« 
steadily, while Thorstein tore them apart ; but he could 
not wevent Swend from levelling the spear be carried at 
Ast<mo, while he drouted, ^*Theu die, thou false mei^ 
senger ! ” Our novice fac^ him and never UeoGhed--4t 
4aved him, for Swend, lowering the spear, tumefi neat on 
Thorstein. ‘^Thou here, as ever, thwartingl tiiis must 
have an end.” 
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“A bad end, kinsman, ** said Thorstein. “What nowl 
turning on a monk with d message. If you must fight, 
challenge Bainulf; he has given the protection of our 
friends to lady and castle; he is one of the forty who 
saved the latid ; he is an excellent fighter; he would give 
you glory or death.” 

“ Kinsman, ay, you remind me of that, but you may 
strain the bond too far; at least, my lads,” and Swend 
turned to the men, “ you shall get plunder in that castle 
to-morrow.” 

“ An ill way that with a worse end, as the salmon said 
of the net,” answered Thorstein, “ so we should be counted 
pirates by the men we came to aid I ” 

1 saw, meanwhile, with terror, how Swend still fingered 
h^s spear ; his red hair stood up round his purple face, he 
looked like a wild mad bull. Right in front stood Tho#- 
stein, not touching him now, but watching, with his hand 
slipping towards his sword hilt. All the men gazed 
anxiously and silently, and I saw how they feared Swend, 
if they did not love him; and in anotner moment the 
storm must have burst, when Syades glided up and whis- 
pered in Swend’s oar. He gained his attention, for the 
Viking turned slowly away with him, and the danger was 
passed for the time. 

The men began to talk and laugh again as if nothing 
strange had happened, only Astolfo muttered between his 
teeth, “ If 1 could but fight him, I would give ten years 
of life to fight him.” Now the stars were coming out all 
over the deep-blue sky, and men began to turn shipwards. 
Hertha, who walked with Thorstein, turned and said, 
** Come with us. Fra Lorenzo;” but he added carelessly, 
“ Oh, there will be plenty of boats.” And so they passed 
on toother and the others went also, till 1 found myself 
1^ alone. I was too restless to follow, but kept wandering 
np and down in the starlit darkness between the vrild 
rooks near the cavern and the little fishing village that 
lay all asleep half a mile down the coast. A white church 
gjiosmOd on a little hillock at the entrance, and I mounted 
to it. Kidpight was past, and the door was locked. Had 
llmohurclib^ Open, that might not have happeiod which 
did happen, for then 1 sorely longed to kneel at ^e altar, 
and round me again ^ hoW presence which nerves 
to duty and sdfHrenunciation. But it was shut, and I sat 
without in body as in mind among the chill graveyard 
erotses tMisking of Hertha with a kmd wild posaessten, 
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as if my whole being had but one goal. Heriha — Hertha 
to be mine for all time, now and always. But, oh I ^ood 
heavens — what could I do I If I broke from the cloister, 
what was I but a nameless beggar, not even trained to 
the arms which might win her, my sea-princess I And 
yet I felt she liked to have me near her, and her last word, 
vieni, sang sweetly in my heart. As I thus thought, the 
voices of two fishermen moving towards the boats came 
up to me. ‘‘And why does Fra Lucio stand up thero 
always grinning unburied among the skulls ?” “ Because 

he was a saint, and the people still like to see him.” 

“ Then would I not be a saint for the night wind to 
whistle among my poor dry bones. Nay, and they say 
he walks; he is somewhat restless for a saint; perhaps he 
seeks now some of the good things he threw away in 
life.’’ 

“ Hush, blaspheme not the saints. Holy Virgin I what 
is that? — the cowled shadow near the mortuary,” and 
their voices died into terrified whispers, and their steps 
were lost in the distance, while I, the shadow, gazed into 
the mortuaiy near which I stood. Within the grating I 
could just discern the glimmer of skulls and bones, and a 
dark figure standing upright in a corner. All the joys of 
life he had laid down before he had joined that grisly 
company. Oh, why ? Why not enjoy life, and love, and 
sunshine, and beauty before the dry, desolate end ? As I 
dreamt on, I was aware of one beside me, and saw it 
was Syades the Saracen. “ The night is cold,” he said ; 
“ autumn draws on apace, and a heavy heart chilis even 
a young frame. See, I read your heart, and I can cure its 
pain, only trust me and follow me.” 

Now 1 trusted him not, but yet I followed him. 

E. J. 0. 

(7b he continued.) 


Sit^rars ^txii U%Ui bg f agataritg. 

It is said that the Welsh Bards laid down, as a mis, 
one thousand years ago, that eveiy oompositiQn shojdd be 
for ihe increase of delight, the increase ofimderstaDding^ or 
the increase of goodness. There could hardly be worinier 
motives finr writing, and it would be well u aU antbots 
wottU bear them ui mmd, especially in these later dayn^ 
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when of making many books there is no end; and it would 
Ije well also if the world could summarily get rid of works 
which flagrantly violate those principles. In the follow- 
ing brief consideration of whether an author’s popularity 
can be taken as affording any proof of his literary 
excellence, we shall, I think, find the old Welsh prin- 
ciples of composition of some use in forming a judgment. 
First of all, what do we mean by popularity ? Speaking 
roughly and generally, I suppose we mean a certain appre- 
ciation or recognition of merit called forth by some persons 
or things in the minds of the many, felt by the greater 
number almost instinctively, and often subject to no rules 
or due to any causes which can be assigned with distinct- 
ness by those who feel it. Some kinds of admiration are 
valuable because we know that they can only proceed 
from a trained eye and intelligence ; the excellence which 
calls such admiration forth is below the surface, and can- 
not be found except by those who know how to look for 
it. This is necessarily the admiration of the few, and is 
confined to a limited circle. But excellence connected 
with the hopes and fears, joys and griefs, strength and 
weakness of ordinary human nature, appeals to a very 
much wider one, and if we find in any writer a power of 
touching those chords, and a response true and clear from 
many hearts, I think we must acknowledge in him the 
hana of a master of his art, and in his power a real proof 
of literary excellence. Of course it must not be forgotten 
that there are different kinds and degrees of popularity. 
There is a baser as well as a nobler side of human nature, 
and the response which comes from thence may be just as 
genuine of its kind ; but I exclude it from our definition 
of popularity, for I believe that in the long-run it will be 
overpo'werea by the silent, gentle, gradual victory of 
things really pure, true, lovely, and of good report. Inere 
is one test which will generally, I think, distinguish true 
and deserved popularity from that which is false ; namely, 
Isstmgness, if we ma.y coin such a word. The test can- 
not ox course be applied to living and modern writers, but 
we may oertainlj t^lieve, in their case, that the apprecia-* 
iioti wmcdi 'ls wxde and general in their own generation 
for what they have done towards the increase of delight, 
of knowledge, or of goodness, will be endorsed by tm>se 
who come after* There m many instances in the pait of 
tribute of appreciation being granted by a wxiter^s 
imniediate eontemporaries, withdrawn, more cmn 
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neglect than by deliberate judgment, by the generation just 
after, and then being lavished once more on the man and 
his works centuries after the busy hand and brain have 
ceased their labour. Shall we say that his popularity has 
failed to stand the test — that his excellence was over- 
rated I Not so, surely. Have we not rather an additional 
proof that the approval of the many testified to his real 
literary excellence 1 Passing clouds obscured it for a time, 
manners changed, modes and subjects of thought took a 
different turn, a host of noisier and nearer claimants for 
attention arose ; but there was that in his writings which 
finds an echo in many hearts ; they are read once more, 
praised once more, and he is recognised again as “ one of 
those rare souls whose thoughts enrich the life-blood of 
the world.” There is perhaps hardly a great writer in the 
world of literature whose glory lias not thus resembled 
the moon aii^ong the drifting clouds ; she is steadfast 
though she seems to waver, and so is his merit unchanged 
though public opinion may fluctuate concerning it, or pass 
him by for a time unnoticed ; and the recollection that 
such partial eclipses are not uncommon, might often con- 
sole the risen generation for the disregard with which it 
sometimes sees the favourites of its own youth treated by 
the rising one. 

Let us glance hastily at a few works which have 
earned undying fame, and I think we shall see that it is 
closely connected with what the writers did for the 
increase of delight, understanding, and goodness. Of 
Shakespeare, whose name will at once occur to every one 
M having ^filled all the old Welsh condition^ and 
interwoven himself, his thoughts, his very words in the 
minds of his countrymen, who oftentimes talk Shake* 
speare without knowing it, of him we will only say that 
he is an instance of appreciation but partially enjoyed in 
life — so partially that the man and all his surroundings 
have almost passed beyond the ken of those later genera- 
tions which have done such ample justice to the imperidi- 
aUe works of his genius. A master’s hand has sketcdied 
the contrast for us in that brief scene in Keniktorih at 
the Privy Council Chamber door: — “The player bowedt 
and the earl nodded and passed on — so that age wouU 
have told the tide : in ours, perhaps, we might say tlMI 
unmortal had done homage to ^ mortal.’’ 

That great novelist hipiself shall be our nest instaneb 
ef true pcqpdkiity estending fiur and wide* Thset mk 
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be no doubt about the estimation in -which his own 
generation held the works which for years eicited the 
wonder, admiration, and curiosity of every class of society, 
which are known wherever the English tongue is spoken ; 
yes, and in foreign lands as well ; which have increased 
delight, knowledge, and goodness for every reader, old 
or young, prince or peasant, and not a line in which 
would cause the great author one moment’s self-reproach 
as he lay awaiting death. He made the dead past live 
again, and many a one might say of his tales, as the 
great Duke of Marlborough is reported to have done of 
Shakespeare’s chronicle plays, “ They are all the history 
I ever knew.” How happily and neatly have two worthy 
comrades in the lolls of literary fame touched off the 
spell which the mighty enchanter cast over the most 
unlikely minds, where in the Ayrshire Legatees the 
honest minister of Garnock (who would as soon have 
kissed the Pope’s toe as touched a novelle ”) beguiles 
the tedium of the steam-boat journey from Greenock to 
Glasgow with the fascinating pages of a History of the 
Jacobite Troubles, ^*anent the hand that an Englisn gentle- 
man of the name of Waverley had in it, and finds it ‘wonder- 
ful interesfing.’ ” And again, where, in Miss Ferrier’s 
Inheritance, Uncle Adam, of rugged exterior and tender 
heart, constant to the romance of his youth, finds refuge 
from the uncongenial society of Roseville Castle in the com- 
pany of Dandy Dinmont and Meg Merilees, and would 
burn the book if the scoundrel Glossin did not meet with 


his due reward. 

Sir Walter’s popularity has suffered some eclipse within 
the last few years; a younger rival has for the time 
dethroned him, and enjoys at present a larger amount of 
enthusiastic and not always discriminating praise. But 
thou^ the rising generation does not know its Scott as 
wdl as it knows its Dickens, time will re-establish the one 
in his rightful place without detracting from 1 he just esti- 
matten in whi<m the other is held. Charles Dickens is de- 
snrvedly a popular writer, and in spite of faults and weak- 
nesses, his, works have contributed very largely indeed to 
innocent jdeasure, to the opening of men’s eyes to the 
existence of many social abuses, and; best of all, to that 
sense of brotherhood between high and low, the want of 
which would make society fidl to pieces^ Our neait 
sBnstrations of the testimony borne to literary exoeBeiioe 
by the appreoiation of the many ehall be dipwa from a 
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graver class of works. Fourteen centuries ago, one of the 
greatest souls that ever lived was struggling through 
long years from darkness to light, and has left behind 
him the record of his spiritual expenence. Why have the 
Confessions of St. Augustine such a fascination and value to 
this day? Why, but because all humanity re-echoes 
consciously or unconsciously the cry which he has put 
into words, “ Thou bas^t made us for Thyself, and our 
hearts find rest in nothing out of Thee;^* and that 
wonderful revelation of the great mind which he has laid 
bare, has been a guiding light, a helping hand to many 
otlier souls tempest-tost on the waves of this trouble- 
some world, teaching them how they may “rise on 
stepping-stones of their dead selves to higher things.” 
There is another book stamped for all time with the 
appreciation of thousands who have learnt from its gentle 
teaching the secret of inward peace. It may or may not 
be the work of its reputed author — the name of the 
writer may have passed into utter oblivion ; but his voice, 
whether' it be that of Thomas k Kenipis or of another, is 
“ the direct communication of a human sours belief and 
experience out of the far-off middle ages.” There is, I 
think, no passage more touching, more true, or powerful in 
all George Eliors marvellous writings than that from which 
I have just quoted, describing the strange chance which 
brought the stormy, passionate, hungering soul of poor 
Maggie Tulliver into contact with the Imitation of 
ChriaU You will forgive me for recalling the very words 
to your memory. 

‘‘She took up the little old clumsy book with some 
curiosity ; it had the corners turned down in many places, 
and some hand, now for ever quiet, had made at certain 
passages strong pen-and-ink marks long since browned by 
time, Maggie turned from leaf to lea^ and read where 
the quiet hand pointed.” To her as to many others it 
came as an unquestioned message, and, continues our 
great novelist, “I suppose that is the reason why the 
small old-fashioned book, for which you need only pay six- 
pence at a book-stall, works miracles to this day, turning 
uitf^ waters into sweetness; while expensive seraions 
and treatise newly issued, leave all things as they were 
before. It was written down a hand that waned fot 
the heart’s prompting; it is the chronicle of a solitaiy 
hiddmi angnish, stcu^e, trust, and triumph not writtw 
«m velvet enshioiiB to teadi endnranoe to those who aie 
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treading with bleeding feet on the etones. And so it 
remainB to all time a lasting record of human needs and 
human coneolations ; the voice of a brother who ages ago 
felt and suffered and renounced, in the cloister perhaps, 
with serge gown and tonsured head, with much (manting 
and long fasts, and with a fashion of speech different from 
ours, but under the same silent far-off heavens, and with 
the same passionate desires, the same stirrings, the same 
failures, the same weariness.” — {Mill on the FlosSf p. 266.) 
To the last example I shall give, the word popularity 
applies with perhaj^s greater propriety than to either of 
the two preceding, lor it has earned the love of the poor and 
imorant — of those whom we call the masses — to a greater 
de^ee than any other book that ever was written, probably. 
It 18 more than 200 years since one of themselves, a man of 
the people, “ walkea through the wilderness of this wortd, 
and lighted on a certain place where was a den, and laid him 
down in that place to sleep, and as he slept he dreamed a 
dream.” The truth embodied in the story of that dream, told 
in quaint, picturesque, vigorous language, has indeed “ en- 
tered in at lowly doors,” and goodness, knowledge, and de- 
light owe much of their increase among the humble and the 
ignorant to J ohn Bunyan’s immortal parable. It has its faults, 
but we need not stop to criticise them ; in spite of them 
all it has fascinated childhood and age ever since it was 
given to the world, and has been a key to the under- 
standing by the lowly and uneducated of a divine book 
and a yet diviner lile, of which it is written in words 
applicable to the PilgrirrCe Progreee itself, 

**That he may read who binds the sheaf. 

Or builds the house, or digs the grave, 

And those wild eyes that W'atoh the wave 

In roarings round the oorsl reet''-~/n Memoriam, 

One word more and I have done. If popularity or recog- 
nition of merit is really a proof of true excellenoein liter- 
atar6« some may be disposed to ask whether it should 
be oonsciouBly striven after. Certainly not; and it is 
through dcnng so that many have failed to eaisi undying 
honour. . The nuthor should labour, like every one elite, 
with his might, and even if earthly &me is denied him, nr 
if he does no more than serve his own generaticni, tihe 
emming is coming, and ilien— ** AUee lobt der Hcisfter.** 

IMML 
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What are they, that come to us at dead of ni^ht. 

When o’er our wearied eyes sleep’s soothing veil is drawn? 
What are they, that flood our darkened sense with light? 
Dreams, Heaven-sent dreams 1 

Have we through the dreary day been sad and worn ? 
Jlave we felt life’s burden all too great to bear? 

They wait to comfort us, on wings of peace upborne, 
Dreams, Heaven-sent dreams I 

What are they, that come to us when on the deep ? 

Far parted from our loved ones, ne’er to meet again. 
What mingle, softly, haunting tones with waves that 
sweep ? 

Dreams, Heaven-sent dreams 1 

Around us, only the lone sea that hath no shore. 

Above us, only the cold stars that guide our way. 

Yet, instant, to our homo they bear us back once more, 
Dreams, Heaven-sent dreams I 

And what are they, that come to us when life is old ? 
When we like sheep have gone astray, yet grieved for sin, 
W^hat shadow solemn forth the far-off sheltering fold ? 

Dreams, Heaven-sent dreams I 

They come to us in youth, our soaring hopes to crown. 
They come to us in age, to give back what is lost, 

They come to us at death, our trembling fears to drown, 
Dreams, Heaven-sent dreams I 

Melensa. 


I — ■ 

^erb«r08 0jf Cbtstcr. 

, CHAFTIIB ly. 

^ Prat come here, Randall, and help me to tie up this 
geranium, it is drooping so sa&y.” 

Randall walked across the room to where his risier, m 
alif^t summer dress, stood in the window tending soma 
hoMumse plants. It was the mmdng after the SRpaii- 
tion to dmeter, and Randall, after a late beeakfimt^ had 
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just entered his mother’s parlour. Here he found not only 
has mother and sister, but Squire Trevor, who had come 
thus early to call. 

“Do you think,” said Malvina in a low voice to her 
brother while he was helping her-— “ do you think it would 
be possible to train some -vmte jasmine outside this win- 
dow? I should like it so much.” 

“ You girls are all so fond of white things,” said Ran- 
dall ; “ why not rather have a passion-flower, or something 
with meaning in it, instead of that unpleasantly scented 
jasmine ? But, Malvina, you are not crying ? Oh dear I 
I did not mean to vex you ; I will help you to train it ; 
come, I will do it now.” 

“ Randall,” said Mrs Holme, “ pray come and sit by me 
for a little. Squire Trevor has something to say to you ; ^ 
and you, Malvina, pray be good enough to go and see 
that the new rose-trees are properly pruned.” 

Malvina left the room, while Kanaall, prepared for some- 
thing trying, seated himself in a resigned manner beside 
his mother. 

Trevor opened the conversation. “ Still in dreamland, 
Randall ? In what region of the world do you intend to 
wander and lose yourself to-day? I am glad to see, how- 
ever, that you succeeded in arriving at home.” 

Randall never had anything to say to Trevor; his ideas, 
his courage, almost his identity, seemed to evaporate in 
the presence of that individual. So he sat suent, and 
allowed his mother to remark, “ Randall will learn in 
time, I hope, to save his friends anxiety.” 

“ I shomd like,” said Trevor, “ to help him to learn that 
lesson now. It is for this that I have come this morning. 
Trust me, Randall, I would fain be of use to you; and let 
me tell you that you can be of great service to me. I 
am in want of an amanuensis ; will you undertake the 
task?” 

Twenty-four hours before, Randall, in spite of timidity, 
would have given a decided refusal. But much had hap- 
p^ed since then ; the day in Chester had formed a crins 
m his history* Before, it seemed as if cold precept and 
atsm example bad h^d him ^oof, and awed him into iso- 
lation ; now, some higher spirit had surely oome near to 
him, and taken him enoouragingly by the hand* All last 
eyeing the words of Miss Lugley had haunted him: 
“There are some even youn^ than you, whoarealready 
fi^tingthe battle maiohllyr and these words, together 
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with many oi those he had*^ heard in the music-room of the 
Cathedral, and which, he felt sure, had been better under* 
stood by him than by those for whom they were intended, 
had set themselves to a kind of melody, which had kept 
time with the motion of the stage-coach, melting into 
tenderness with the glow of the sunset, and gaining a 
hallowed intensity from the light of the moon and stars. 
At the close he had added this refrain, which now re- 
echoed through his whole being, leading captive both will 
and affections : “ The first task that offers itself to me, I 
will accept and perform.” And now this refrain had 
grown into a vow, so solemn and uncompromising, that it 
left no room for choice or hesitation. 

“ Y es, I will undertake it,” said Randall, promptly, and 
with such firmness and gravity that Mrs Holme involun- 
tarily turned her head and looked at him keenly. He saw 
a slight raising of both eyebrows and shoulders, and a 
tremulous movement of the eyelids, as if they were trying 
vainly to keep guard over the actions of her son. All this 
seemed to say, How can you, without consulting me, 
agree at once to go with a man of whom you have heard 
me say that his influence is doubtful?” Mrs Holme might 
succeed in expressing all this to her son by a momentary 
look ; it was but momentary, however, and quickly check- 
ing all signs of perturbation, she turned to Trevor and 
said — 

“Mr Trevor, you have already explained to me how 
you think the work will benefit both yourself and Randall, 
oy assisting the one and stimulating the other ; but,” and 
here the widow smiled with her lips, “ will you allow me, 
as Randall’s mother, to ask you, of what nature are the 
manuscripts which it will his task to write out for 
you ? ” 

“ My dear madam,” said Trevor, in a low, confidential 
tone, ** let me suppose for a moment that you distrust me 
as an intellectual guide for your son, On the other hand, 
you have perfect reliance on his rectitude and indepen- 
dence of mind; your admirable training, his own cha- 
racter, warrant such a feeling on your part. The m a nH f* 
scripts, 1 will confide to you, which I inl^d, with his hs^ 
to prepare, are destined to exercise their full inffuenoeonfjr 
over the extremely young and the uneducated. Now, 
your son ii4o be cmesed among nether of these ; he can- 
not, therefore, be siil^ect to the influence of the writings 
in questicm.* 


z 
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The plausible way in which Trevor thus substituted 
4|Bittery for satisfactoiy explanation, led Mrs. Holme to 
overlook the hitch in his reasoning. The possibility of 
smaller degree of influence had not been contemplated ; 
vet such a possibility left room for much that might be 
hurtful, lue adroit way in which Trevor had praised 
her for her training of Randall, induced her, for the 
time^pt least, to look upon her son as fully equipped 
with i|dl""^e weapons of truth, and with no vulnerable 
;^pre the shaft of error might pierce to harm him. 
If physical invulnerability has never yet existed but in 
the pages of legendary lore, where is its mental coun- 
terpart to be founds Mrs. Holme, as we have previously 
observed, arrived at her conclusions quickly, generally 
taking the short cut of either feeling or prejudice, to ^ 
save a long stretch of the road of reason ; on this occasion 
it was gratified feeling which supplied iier with an un- 
usually short route to the goal desired by Trevor. 

“ I understand,” she said, “ and I feel much flattered 
by the confidence you place in my son ; I trust he may 
fulfil your expectations.” 

If Randall felt any gratification at all, it was in a much 
less degree than his mother ; he did not falter, however,* 
in his purpose. The refrain and the vow were still 
dominant in his brain, like some solemn chant that seemed 
to express life’s noblest aspirations, and to raise him to 
a height from which the opinions of Trevor seemed to 
him as insignificant as a gram of sand to an eagle soaring 
in the air. Should the grain of sand, however, enter the 
eagle’s eye and disturb its vision, it would acquire a great 
and unwished-for significance. 

« I am ready to do as you wish,” said Randall, in a low 
but firm voice. “ To-morrow morning, if you dioose, I 
will begin the work.” 

Trevor was more than satisfied with Randall’s frank 
acquiescence, and it was agreed that, during the next 
six weeks, Randall should reside at Glaiihafon, only ^end<^ 
Sundays at home with his mother and sister, as a 
eompensatioD for parting from the latter so soon after her 
return froin school. 


Trevor returned home well pleased with thh result of 
bis expedition* He should have assistance; his work 
would nu^e progress ; but was this the diirf source of 
hm gratification t There was another secret cause, wlfii^ 
he herdly dared name to himself and the power rfwhi^ 
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he would not consciously acknowledge, for it hinged upqiL 
the question, had Randall been left to spend some weev 
at home in the society of a certain visitor who mignt 
arrive, what would have been the result? Hut Ban£dl 
would be absent, while the circumstance of his being at 
Glanhafon would form a connecting link between Glanhafon 
and the White House, with all its occupants and visitors, 
whoever these might happen to be. 

On the following morning, Randall, aftei' a tender 
farewell from his sister, and an admonition from his 
mother, is driving b 1 ow 13% with somewhat melancholy 
thoughts, up the long winding avenue, where the beech, 
lime, and a^ mingled their variously tinted leaves over- 
head, and ever and anon bent their branches lovingly 
over the little stream that gently laved the bank be- 
neath. The sighing and whispering of the wind through 
the trees is accompanied by the soft rushing sound of 
the brook and the carol of birds ; and while the sun darts 
now and then a fitfiil gleam across the shady path, 
Randall has mysterious dreams of a chequered future, full 
of uncertainty and agitation, dread and longing, with alittle 
gleam of happiness to lighten it here and there. But 
there is a steady purpose in his mind, and it is with 
compressed lips and a calm, if not cheerful look, that he 
nimbly alights, and ascends the stone steps at the door 
of the mansion-house of Glanhafon. 

The door which is now opened forms the entrance to 
a large building in the modem baronial style, the massive 
front of which, with its turreted gables, ^most hides 
from view the ancient mansion-house, which modestly 
nestles beside it, like a wren beneath the pinion of a swan* 
That relic of bygone simplicity, which forms the right 
wing of the house, has dwindled down into a mere adjun^ ; 
and yet it is to the larger structure something of what 
the soul is to the body ; for its largest room, the old 
hall, has now become the library, and has been made the 
receptacle of all the dearest heirlooms left by former 
generations to their descendants. From its walls and 
snelves the heart and intellect of the departed speak 
plamly. And it seems that Trevor likes to hear raese 
▼oioes of the past, for he almost lives here, leaving to 
unused the elegant fumiahings of the more modem apart- 
^ ments. With bis taste for the real antique, howevfr, 

‘ he cximfainee a We for ite imitatim in art ; be nsi 
riioam it here. 
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All round the room, the wallBj.to the height of fire 
feet, are of finely-carved oak, which, at the end opposite 
the window, rises to the ceiling, and stands forth in the 
form of bookshelves. The remaining walls have the 
^ace between the oak and ceiling hung with tapestry. 
Through the broad low window, which runs along the 
wall at about six feet from the floor, only the sky and tree- 
tops are visible ; but a flood of light falls on the writing- 
table and centre of the room, as if tp say, Here is abundant 
light to work by, with no outer view to distract the 
attention. The rafters of the ceiling are supported by 
broad beams of carved oak going transversdy, and up- 
held at the corners by stone corbels, on which are carved 
fleurs de lis, crosses, and stars. The fireplace, which 
rises to within two feet of the roof, has its front decorated 
with elaborate oak carving, with the Trevor arms blazoned 
on oaken shields and banners ; the inner part is of stone. 
But here this Flemish fourteenth century work is at an 
end ; in the other furnishings of the room, modern com- 
fort has supplanted antique stiffness ; the thick Turkey 
carpet and inviting easy-chairs tell of the march of 
luxury. 

In one of these chaii s Trevor is reclining at the moment 
of Kandairs arrival. With one hand dangling carelessly 
over the arm of the chair, he is with the other drawing 
back the hair from his forehead. He starts up in his 
chair when Kandall is shown into the room, Ah ! you 
have come just in time ; my ideas were growing too 
numerous to remember, and I had no one tb commit them 
to paper, a task which I dislike performing myselfi Can 
you begin now ? ” 

** At once,” said Bandall, and seated himself without 
further invitation at the writing-table. Trevor, with 
the abstracted air of an inspired prophet, stood upright, 
and looked steadily at Randall for nearly a minute, 
without thinking of him in the least. He tnen began to 
walk very rapidly to and fro in the room, with an air 
seemed to say, Something important is comi^ now. 
Bow ai^.«miOunt of thought, even the smallest, coaid be 
oottiMtible with such rapid bodily, movemeii^t, was to 
Sandall a problem be could not solve. After about half* 
aitdozen tnms through the room, Trevor remained stand- 
ing Jn the far ^mer, where the light from the hi|d^ 
nmow waa feintest, and gave foi^ in a slow ao4 
se^ienlions manner, the following worda^ **^S9bat.I 
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now wish you to write out for me, consists of thoughts 
on a new System of education. These are suggested 
chiefly by a German, work which I have been perusing; 
it was recommended to me by Baron de Rehmar, and is 
entitled, Neuere Ausichten iiber die Erziehung; von 
August Lobegott Zinnthaler, Professor der Eiiuste und 
Wissenschaften am Hofe seiner Durchlaucht Christians 
dee Grossberozogs zu Uiiterthorgau. This Zinnthaler, as 
he tells us in the preface to his work, was one morning 
smoking quietly in his study, the windows of which 
overlook the street, when he saw some children pass by 
on their way to school. He threw a few pfennigs 
among them, and called out, ‘ Here, my little Liebchena, 
come in, and I will teach you something much better than 
what you learn at school.* They came flocking in, and the 
Professor chalked upon a black board some rhymes, which 
I have, to the best of my ability, rendered into English. 
Here are the words : — 

* When chaos opened wide its chasm. 

Out flew a wondrous protoplasm, 

And out of this, and this alone, 

All animals and plants have grown ; 

Thus whales, potatoes, turnips, bees, 

Poppies and tadpoles, men and geese. 

The reptile, saurian, toad, and worm, 

All sprung from one primordial form. 

Thus, when I take mj walks abroad. 

See pumpkins springing from the sod, 

Bee men and beasts, and creeping things, 

WeVlooted birds, and birds with wings. 

And many creatures great and small, 

Living aa jdant or animal ; — 

1 think, with awe too deep to tell. 

Of that strange nucleated cell. 

Within primeTal fungus hid. 

Which was the one primordial form 
That held all living things in germ,' 

There is much more in the same ityle, but I shall qMta 
no more at present. This simple meth<^ of Zinnthitert 
delights me, as it delighted the children, who said it ohOr 
and oyer till they knew it bv heart ; and very soon the 
.streets of the capital of Obertfiorgan re-echoed with ihmk 
Darwinian rhymea, if they may be so called. 

** What I shall now ad^ pray be kind nacfiigh to Ifiila 
down* 
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**The knowledge which man has about himself has hither- 

end. The spiritual^as been all in all, wlnl^the materi^ 
has been disregarded as of inferior importance. And not 
content with occupying itself about the soul while resi- 
dent in this state of being, imagination has even dared to 
assert definitely what becomes of it when it leaves the 
body. Passing over the primitive form of this belief, 
which declares that departed spirits haunt the earth, I 
come to the Asiatic, Vedic, and Buddhist theories of 
emanation and absoif)tion. These culminate with the 
Alexandrian Greeks, among whom I am amazed to find 
Proclus presuming to tell us the exact mode of the sours 
reabsorption into the divine source. But, returning to 
this mortal scene, I find that, taking it alone into consid-< 
eratioD, education has been beginning at the wrong end. 
It has been branding itself with a stigma of ingrati- 
tude, contempt, disregard, towards Matter, the universal 
mother of us all, the untiring, indefatigable producer of all 
things, whether tangible and mundane, or intangible and 
, ethereal. 

^ It is therefore my earnest desire to elaborate a system 
of education, beginning at the right end. I intend to plant 
my heel on the neck of imagination, and to hold it writh- 
ing in the dust till the chariot-wheels of sober fact and 
clearly ascertained truth have passed over. This inten- 
tion bears on the very face of it, that my maxim must be. 
Look outwards. We are all too self-conscious ; we begin 
by asking, Who am It when that is the question we 
should end with. I shall restrict the infant mind, there- 
fore, to the study of external nature, making the facts of 
natural history and science take precedence even of the 
history of man. This may come later, when the import^ 
ance of facts has begun to be clearly seen. Not till the 
fiaind is well advanced shall I suffer poetry to be read, 
and even then this must be done with caution. And here 
I enter upon a wide field in my scheme of education. 
Devoted to poetry as I am, I cannot but feel solicitude 
abo^ tbe^rroneous ideas which even our best poets have 
Mffnred themselves to entertain with regard to^he origin 
of man, add his relation to oth^r existences. 1 See, 
^erefore, that emendated editions of our best classics^ 
with oopioui notes, are imperatively called for. Here, 
inetenoe, is a ease in pomt. In Handed Act L/eoene 
1, when Horatio is asked, * Who is thevaf lie answetv. 
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< A piece of him/ Now, by this answer Horatio errs in 
calling his body ‘ a piece of him,’ as if it were possiUe 
for his mind to be separate from it. He ought to have 
said, ‘ Horatio is here present in totality, as a result of 
evolution.’ For the object I have in view, I should think 
an annotated edition, not only of Hamlet^ but of Shak- 
spere's Tempest^ would be eminently useful, specially for 
the interest about Caliban. For it would show how Shak- 
spere erred in his idea of the half>brute, half-man, by 
making Caliban show a highly-developed feeling for nature, 
while his other powers were still in the semi-brutal con- 
dition. Yet to perform such a task it would be necessary 
to work out from observation and experience the true 
idea of a missing link, which we should find to be far 
removed from Shakspere’s idea (if, indeed, that writer 
ever contemplated the possibility of such a ligament being 
sought for), and still further from Bro^vning’B speculative 
philosopher in fishes* clothing. 

“But let us pause now; I will not weary you to-day. 
That you may, nowever, better understand the subjects 
with which I am occupied, so as to be more able to assist me, 
I shall advise you to read some of those scientific volumes 
which I am procuring in monthly parts, and which, though 
in a popular form, contain really all that is necessary for 
our purpose.” 

Randall was not sorry when Trevor thus released him 
from further work for that day. Wonder was for the pre- 
sent so strong within him, that doubt had scarcelv begun 
to assert itself. It Avas now only two o’clock, and he was 
his own master till seven. He took his hat and strolled 
out. The sun was at its height, and he mechanically 
chose a path where shade and solitude combined their 
charms. The high beechen hedge gave a bi‘oad enough 
shade for one person to walk in ; and when it ended, he 
found himself in a plantation of young trees. Here a 
flight of rustic steps led up to a charming Swiss chalet. 
Amending a stair to a gallery running round the upper 
storey of this rustic edifice, he seated himself on a benob^ 
and began to gaze around him. Trees were on every siiLp, 
save in front, where a stretch of grass sloped downwaan 
to the river AJyn, and formed a pleasant haunt for a herd 
of roe-deer. Some white clouds were slowly sailing witib 
file gentle bre^e that rustled the leaves on the teem* 
Such a tranquil scene might well have diased 
care from a imnd more perturbed than BsndalTs. Wm 
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him it seemed to have power, not only to ecothe, but to 
stimulate to reflection. Opening a volume he had brought 
with hioGL) he was soon deeply engrossed in its contents ; 
and 'from the deep earnestness ot his expression, it was 
evidently not a book of an amusing kind. For the next 
three weeks at least, almost every day found him again 
at the chalet, emploved in the same wajr. Every morning 
he wrote for three hours to Trevor^s dictation ; occasion- 
ally he rode or drove with him in the afternoon, but more 
usually he was left to his own devices. What led him to 
8pepd.so many quiet hours in reading? Had the spirit of 
study at len^h possessed him, after tarying so long? 
Had he some private end in view ? Time will show ; but, 
in the mean time, we do not think that he is working out 
the views upheld by Trevor. ^ 

It was late one afternoon in July, about three weAs 
after Bandall had gone to reside at Glanhafon, that he 
was sitting as usual on the bench at the chalet, when he 
beard a panting sound close at hand, and looking up, saw 
his dear Newfoundland dog, come to see him all the way 
from the White House. The dog ran up to him, hcked 
his hand, wagged its tail violently, and made other demon- 
stf^tions of extreme j cy at seeing its master. Ah, Bodo I ’’ 

said Randall, ^‘so you have found me out at last;” a-nd 
here followed a long affectionate address to the dog, Which 
we will not repeat, as our readers are probably acquainted, 
from their own experience, with the things which are 
UBuallv said on these occasions. At the end of this philo- 
zoic rhapsody, however, he remarked, “ Ah, you are look- 
ing towards the house, Bodo I Is some one there whom 

i ron have brought with you?*’ He rose from his seat, and 
bllowed the dog as it bounded along the footpath by 
which it had come. 

As he comes nearer the mansion-house, whom does 
Ban^l see walking towards it from another direction? 
Squire Trevor, with Mrs. Holme on his right hand, and on 
> left,— not the patron saint of Chester, but her name** 

Pbogul 


{To bi oonUtiMd.) 
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grB0on of 1^* l^ori^. 

CHAPTER TL 

** Choose the darkest paart the grove. 

Such as ghosts at noonday love, 

Dig a trench and dig it nigh 
Where the bones of Laius lie ; 

Altars raised of turf or stone, 

Will th’ infernal powers have none ; 

Answer me if this be done I 

* 'Tis done.*” — D bydbit. 


We turned inland towards tha mountains, and as we 
moved among the shattered rocks, 1 found myself confid- 
ing all my grief to Syades. Far overhead I could see a 
spark of light shining from the watch-tower of Castle 
Asile, and anon Syades, pushing aside some bushes, dis- 
covered a built entrance in the steep clifif-side. Here we 
knocked, and there came a woman to the door, quiet and 
well apparelled, not young nor old, but silent and sad. 
We entered, and sat in a small yet high room, the roof 
being the living rock, and a great fire burning at one end ; 
over it hung a caldron, and beyond, the low-arched black- 
ness stretched away without bounds. 

“ And so, poor vou^ thou art pining away from fierce 
longing to fulfil thy life. Well, thy heart shows thee the 
way to walk in, the only goal of happiness for thee. 
Walk on bravely, then, ^ and fear nothing: how say the 
Northmen I ‘ Faint heart never won fair lady.^” 

** It is cruA mockery to speak thus to me!’^ 1 exclaimed: 
but Syades seemed, as he answered, to grow taUer and 
more commanding. ** Listen, boy. Did I not tell ypu that, 
renouncing joy, i had followed wisdom and power only t 
The joy 1 have relinquished for myself 1 can give to 
others. I can give you all you desire ; 1 know bow you 
can win wealth, power, and Hertha. 1 know also now 
you tnay lose them aU. 1 scorn to deceive you in aught ; 
there n^ust be a compact between us : I shall give 
haiqpjnesa; you must mcrease my power. I have cast 
your horoscope, and know both the hopes and the dangers* 
Pbfd, you have no hindhig Hfe-vowa.’’ 

^No^”Iaaid; ^even the time ofmy novitiate has expired/* 

; f !rhen the first step is to renounce the cloister and tow 
Wedience to ine.’* 

**To you^apacaoepl I dare not» I cannot.’* 

naa^-^ismstiL 
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“ Listen, fool. This vow in no way interferes with your 
reli^oD, with which I desire not to meddle. Many 
Ghnstians have taken it ; it more concerns your joining 
a society of craftsmen of our Art, who may greatly aid 
you, than anything else. You shall be one of a band of 
brothers sworn in all things lawful to help each other ; 
you shall help me to a lost treasure, indeed my own ; and 
when these promises are made, 1 give you at once wealth, 
power ” 

And Hertha ? ” 

“And Hertha — ^but for one obstacle which needs a 
fui*ther step. The Stars, the Intelligences round, who 
know more tlian we, all give the same rede. That 
obstacle is Herser Thorstein. Not that Hertha loves him, 
but that he loves her, with all the strength of his fierce, j 
uncurbed soul. He will win her or kill her ; he is far tfto 
strong for thee, my poor Laurentio, without my aid ; with 
it we may subdue him. But for that to come to pass 
thou must take a further oath of enmity against Tnor- 
stein. Swear neither to forgive nor spare him, and all 
is done.” 

“But,” I faltered, “such an oath is not allowed to a 
Christian man.” 

“ I thought some monkish scruple might come in the 
way,” said Syades, contemptuously, “ tnerefore I told 
thee all, not to entrap thy delicate fancies. But if, indeed, 
thy Christianity permits this wild heathen to seize thy 
Christian bride, to treat her cruelly when he has her — for 
fierce love and indifference never are happy together — ^it 
is not the Christianity of your knights and champions who 
swear to destroy the enemies of your faith, not the 
Christianity of your offices, where you chaunt — Qui 
adhunt te, IMknine, dderam^ Perf4cto 6dio dderam illos: ei 
inimici facti eunt fnihiT 

“I will — will oppose him to the death ; but an oath 
of enmity— I dare not take it ; and he has only been kind 
to me, wough 1 hate him. Oh I Heaven forgive me ! I 
ha^tehiml” 

«*Hi8 idndness would soon go, did he not despise yon 
too thoroughly to care for ypur adoration pi Heittuu 
Credit me, if he thought of you as a rival be would hftve 
' you scourged out of fhe ship. Do you know what a n|aii 
of blood he is, outlawed fri>m Norway for manalaiis^tefat 
they call his sword Death’s-touchp they caH him Sillu^ 
l^rsteifi. No, there is but one good use %r him in fSe 
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world, which I will now show thee. Vivia,” he said, 
turning to the woman, ** canst thou find nothing further ; 
is all still in the Cento Colonne ? ” 

“All is still,” she said. “Methinks the Dragon has 
wandered forth, or gone deeper down, for I have thrown 
down many a torch, which has gone out before there was 
the glimmer of a scale.” 

“ Or it may be the foul vapour rises,” he said. “ Never 
heed ; we will look for ourselves, Laurentio, if, indeed, 
thou art not too weary, for the way is long, and the fetid 
air is dangerous.” 

Syades, the strange woman, and I walked a long way, 
first in underground cavernous passages, then for awhile 
in the night air, following some trace the woman only 
knew through the darkness, for a heavy fog had blotted 
out the stars. At last we came where a faint sky-reflec- 
tion showed the glimmer of a waste of waters, shallow, as 
I judged from the black fringes of sedges that stood out 
of them here and there. 

“ Beware here of the air,” said Syades, giving me a little 
box of strongly aromatic spice to hold to my nostrils. 
Now again we turned underground, carrying torches, one 
alight, and descended some steps into a huge black space, 
the depth below and the walls around being equally im- 
penetrable to our feeble light. But within the circle of 
its rays I saw a few columns, stately, shapely, and 
perfect, telling of endless vistas of tliem leading away 
and away, melting into the darkness. The place was to 
me most awful, a still portal to the Infernal rep^ons, like 
an unhallowed death, presaging a terrible awaking. It 
seemed not less so when Syades called for more li^^ht, 
kindled several torches, and flung them fer, illuminating 
for an instant a forest of pillars, and then falling, instant 
taneously extinguished below. 

“Is there water down there?” I asked. 

^ No,” said Vivia, “ poison — poisoned air. You would die 
like that fire were you to descend the steps further.” 

“ You know/’ said Svades, “ how Castle Asile had long 
been held by my people, and how four years ago it was 
tom from them oy these Northmen, of whom Baipulf was 
one. Hay the oarse of the Prophet light on him! £1 
AiWb, who ruled in Asile, had gathered together ^ great 
treasures, and hiddeii them ; so when they slew him, no 
man knew where to flbd them. My art poit^ to tlik 
q^t, but th^are guarded by a fiNBuliar spirit he 1 mi4L 
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evDked, it may be, in the form of a dragon ; it may be that 
the dragon, who has been seen here, is but a strange acci- 
dent. Geii^ain it is that one sacrifice, one human sacri- 
fice, the spirit must have, before mortal man can touch 
the treasure.^ Here, then, lies your way with Thorstein ; 

I will aid you to contrive that he should be this sacrifice. 
Nothing easier ; it is only to show him how he can win 
from Hainulf the honour of killing the dragon, and then 
all will go well. If we find the treasure, you are absolved 
from your oath to me, for I shull go into far lands for life ; 
and as for Thorstein, the world will be none the worse for 
having a bloody heathen pirate the less in it. I show 
your course ; you need not decide now to follow it.” 

He turned from the fearful place, and soon I breathed 
more freely, even in the heavy night air, without the«^» 
caverns. “ Who would think now how fair a region Ihis 
was in the time of the old gods, before the Christians held 
the land,” said Syades. “ See, all this dreary overflow of 
the little river yonder has only come because the way of 
the water into the great cistern has been blocked up ; so 
it settles and stagnates into this foul marsh, and the poi- 
soned air has settled in the cistern below, where the clear 
water used once to lie stored for baths and water-supply 
for the glorious Romans. It has become, as your prophets 
say, an abode of satyrs, an habitation of dragons; yet half 
a day’s labour with an axe, and the water would run into 
its old channel ; the poison would be gone, but the trea- 
sure would be lost for ever. Ah 1 how the land smiled 


when Pallas and Aphrodite were honoured here — wisdom 
and beauty, instead of ignorance and foulness I How is it 
cursed beneath the sway of your unwashed saints I” 

We were climbing as he spoke over rougher, wilder 

S ound in a rocky gorge, whicn let little of the &int star- 
;ht penetrate its depths, till I was aware of a square 
doorway with slopii^ jaml^ and a narrow lintel, such as 
often leads into ancient tombs, cut in the rock. The door 


S 'elded to the touch of Syades, and gave admission to t 
ir chamber with columns on either side, and stone seat 


running ^und what might have been called the apse, 
before which stood a tripod or altar. All waa empty and 
silent, shown by a strcmgely difEused bluish fight. Syades 


’ Bwa tviOiia tiia pmeni qe ntory it wm pcpulMlf rappofed tlwt wmk s 
ooaoMkd ia a iputto o«Mr Napl^ wlkb ooiUd oafjtWIlMd 
fey UMni dt a luattas iacsiflpv, and flw mmomiUr aid Kiiur FanSmd wi 
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S ointed to a stone seat near the entrance, and as I sat 
own, — “ Once more,” he said, “ quiet thy scruples; wealth 
and Hertha are offered to thee ; thy religion is left unas^ 
sailed ; art thou willing *? ” 

“ I am,” I answered ; and Syades said — 

<*Look then on this talisman; look steadily, and never 
cease to wish for her it dimly figures forth.” 

He put into my hand a gold coin ; on it was embossed a 
fair head, very like Hertha, and 1 gazed on and on. 1 
cannot desciibe how all my being seemed drawn into one 
narrow line, till even that dwindled, and I only knew of 
the face, and that Syades stood by and waved and wound 
his hands, as though weaving some web around me. I 
know not how long it was ere, at a signal, I looked up 
with dazzled eyes, and saw Hertha herself, as it seemed, 
floating in air, yet stooping like an angel out of the dim 
blue light, and smiling sweetly on me. And this vision 
haunted me through all that followed that night. 

Then Syades spoke, but his voice sounded mr and faint, 
“ Swear to obey me, as a vassal his lord, as a squire his 
knight, as a monk his abbot, — Giuro." 

** Giuro” I said, and E giurato ” sounded in deep chorus 
all round the room ; and I became aware, but, as in a 
dream, with no surprise, that in every seat was a black* 
robed form, and where the tripod had stood a fire was 
burning on the ground, 

** Thou hast sworn it on Cross and Koran ; is it well 
sworn 1 ” said Syades, who now grasped both my hands. 

I answered, Yes,” and again the echo came in startling 
force from the veiled figures. 

And now began the strange servitude to Syades the 
Saracen, which so marred my life. Where he beckoned, 
there 1 followed ; what he commanded, that I did : save 
with a strong effort, all choice for me seemed gone. When 
he fixed his black eyes on me, I read in Ihem his com* 
mands, and he seemed aware of my inmost thoughts. 
Alas I when I hardly knew if he were man or fien<C the 
bondage seemed closest, the chain most firmly rivet^ 
And now he led me forwards towards the fire, round whidi, 
lay weapons, and squares, and triangles ; and I can teU 
UUle mo^ for some of the oaths which I sworo one after 
ahother, invokiiig terrible imprecations on their betravml^ 
as tb^ eoncemM not me, but the Society to which th^ 
admitted me»‘I can never be absolved firom. Suffice to 
snj that 1 learnt to know, and swoise to server many 
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BopB thus bound together, and in some sort connected 
trith various crafts, chiefly my own of building. There 
eame also an oath not to reveal aught of what 1 had seen 
that night of the Dragon’s Lair, save and only when per- 
mitted by Syades. And again, at his command, I re- 
nounced the cloister, and he drew oif my novice’s gown, 
and with my own hands I thrust it into that unhallowed 
fire, already burning dimly with blood of victims. 

Then Svades spoke— “ Brethren, is there an enemy for 
this neophyte to guard against, to fight against — who 
should perish by his hands! ” 

And the answer came — Thorstein Sigurdson, his foe 
and ours.” 

“ Swear, then,” said Syades, “ never to spare him by 
land or sea ; swear to save from him his helpless victim ; * 
swear not to be reconciled to him, save in word, and to 
wait only time and place to destroy him as you would an 
evil beast of prey ; and bum this in token of the oath.” 
And he gave me two sticks bound together in a cross by 
a scroll, on which 1 could trace the words Thoratein 
Sigurdson. 

I held it in my hand. As I said, I was like a man half 
asleep, yet some echo of old days struggled through the 
evil dream which oppressed me, and there was silence. 
My hand held the cross above the fire, when from very 
far away came the faint clang of some convent bell ring- 
ing for Noetumce Vigilos, and the Cloister — the pure, calm 
Cloister — seemed for a moment to close round me, when 
Syades suddenly struck my hand so that the cross dropped 
into the fire, and the wild voices shouted, E giurato!” 

** No, no,” 1 sai^ and strove to clutch the cross, but 
caught only yielding scorching flame. A shriek seemed 
to rend the roof, the fire blazed high, and as I fell to earth, 
wild forms seemed whirling and bbckening round me, and 
shapes of horror rose through the gloom, which darkened 
as my senses left me, and a mng insensibility followed. 

Wlien I woke, I at first could recall nothing. I was in 
a fair chamber, a high window let in daylight, and I lay 
on a soft i>ed. The walls were painted with bright de- 
vices of genii and dancing girls ; vases of ancient idiape 
and a tnaible bath and a shining mirror 1 could see ; all 
was of a luxury I had only before seen in passing glimpses 
of rich men’s chambers. As I turned, my haim stru^ a 
little bell, fbe sudden tinkle of which was answered by a 
yoiung senringHnan, who entmd, sayings i 
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Does it please my lord to rise, or shall I bring refresh^ 
ments first I 

shall rise, nothing ails me; but where am I, what 
place is this ? ” 

“This is your own Castle of Asile, my lord; but all 
questions, I was told, should be answered by the sage 
Syadcs, who waits his excellency’s pleasure.” 

And then it all rushed back to me, and 1 directed that 
as soon as I was dressed Syades might come. And so 1 
took the perfumed bath, and found ready for me secular 
garments — the surcoat of rich dark velvet, a nobleman’s 

i ' swelled cap and plume. Even my crucifix was gone ; 
)ut round my neck I found the gold medal with Bertha’s 
face, and left it there. I glanced round the room, half 
fearing that my eyes should meet some heathen 
emblem, but was so relieved at seeing a silver crucifix 
over the bed that I put off till 1 was dressed the orison 
that was yet not said, when Syades entered the room. 
The servant followed with food, of which I now felt the 
want. 

“ A fair meeting, my Lord Laurentio,” said Syades, as 
the man left the room. “ Yes, you have much to ask— 
but eat first. That long ceremony of which we shall now 
speak no more tries young nerves. Know you how long 
you have slept! From Tuesday at dawn till Wednesday 
afternoon I Eat — all is well over, and then come to the 
friends who await you.” Syades spoke courteously and 
respectfully, but I felt his strange power over me from the 
moment he entered the room. 1 was trained in obedience, 
no doubt; but never to the Prior nor to Fra Anselmo, nor to 
the Superior himself, had my obedience been as prompt 
and easy as to Syades. And so 1 ate while he continued 
his discourse, letting me know about myself without 
exactly relating anything. 

** It was no small joy to me when I went back to your 
convent at Caserta, under whose walls 1 was wre^ed 
more than twenty years ago, to see what fine young 
man you had grown, you, ^e beautiful child, the only 
son of the liarquis, v^m I had saved at the storming of 
ffais castle. Bad you been a poor spiritless moulding, X 
wocdd have left all this alone, but now yon can 
all is at ydnr ftet ; nor is this a fiice and form that fidr 
la^es ^ tvont to soom.” As he ^ke, he held to me a 
mirror;; and in the daikn^ed youth, dad in a lordly dres% 
Xndidd hardfy ^eoogtuse fiie humUe novice CSascrta* 
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How was it with myself 7 — did I indeed cast off my former 
life as lightly as Astolfo 7 As yet 1 hardly knew ; 1 seemed 
still to (fieam, but yet the thought came with a tumult of 
joy, that I was now in some ways the equal of Hertha, 
I said little, however, and I believe I slept again beneath 
Syades’ waving hands, for it seemed quite dark when 
he beckoned me to follow him, and we left the room 
together, passing through long empty corridors. Now 
high doors opened on wide valves, and a great hall, all 
glittering with torches, appeared before me, thronged with 
people. All the brilliant figures bowed, every plumed 
hat was doffed, as I advanced down the hall. Music 


pealed from the galleries above ; who was it 7 — Old Fazio 
oi Forli, who advanced towards me reverently bowiijg, 
and offering golden keys on a broidered cushion said, 
“ These to our long-lost lord, the Marquis Lorenzo d’Asile.” 
It was Valeria herself, who came forward with a shy sweet 
smile, saying, “Brother, all the weary weight of land 
and power I give back so willingly to the real lord, only 
give me a little love and she embraced me before them 
all. It was Astolfo, dressed like a nobleman, who seized 
my hand, saying, “ Let me first greet the Marquis ; ” con- 
tinuing in an undertone, “and^so, my Laurentio, the 
monks told Syades thou wert the boy who was wrecked 
with him after their storming of this castle — ^the boy 
Syades was carrying off to his own land ; and Thorstein 
knew Swend would never trouble Valeria more, if her 
brother were found and she were not the heiress, and so 
he aided thee : but Valeria is better than an heiress ; she 
is the sweetest lady that ever resigned a coronet.” 

Now I returned their greetings silently, for again a 
dream, but quite another one, came over me. I knew 
that great hall again, but I seemed to see it larger and 
wider, filled with as great a multitude, but rushing to and 
fro with shouting and shrieking, and blood and flame. 
Above the high seat where the escutcheon was carved 
in Sftone, I seemed to be aware of a lady, doubtless 
my mother, who then carried me in her arms, who moved 
or hid semething; and as I mounted the steps, I kid 
my hand on the sculptured stone just whejire she did 
so many yeifcrs . before — a^ spring yielded to my finger, 
which Slipped in, and on it sparkled, as I wim^ew it, a 
ring of one great emerald, ana graven on it my lathers 
de^ce, ;for n wjas his stgnet-ring, lost from w day the 
OMide wet taken ; and ae I held it np, the pld jmtawitii 
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knew it, and shouted for joy ; and I felt within myself that 
it was all true, and that I was indeed the Marquis d’Asile. 
Yes, it was no dream, it was true, that at the ^nquet I 
sat on the high seat, with Swend the sea-king on my 
right hand, and Kolbiorn next, translating what he 
said. 

** So Syades says thou wouldst fain wed Hertha, and 
art ready with a gift for me. Well, thou shalt have her. 
He told me a few days ago thou wert the undoubted lord 
of the castle. Our women are subject to their fathers 
or to the head of the father’s house till marriage ; 
then, indeed, they are free, and will live with no man 
who does not suit them. Mind thou that, and please 
her well, brother-in-law, and make her love thee,^’ and 
he struck me gaily on the shoulder, “ and we will bold 
the marriage feast next week, for I am off to the war, 
and wish for no woman on board.” And so, in festival 
and rejoicing and song, the evening sped away; and yet 
to me how far more joyous than the carousal of the night 
was the anticipation of the morrow I E. J. 0. 

(To be continued,) 


I SLEEP on the mountain, I rise with the sun, 

And SAvift to the valley I noiselessly run ; 

I wander in forests beneath the green trees, 

And follow the birds as tbev sport in the breeze. 
When day is advancing and noontide is hot 
I love the seclusion of some retired spot. 

Where, hid in a sheltered and cool airy nook. 

On the landscape in sunshine I pensively look. 

And tinge with my pencil each object so bright, 

To soften the radiance of Sol’s dazzling Hght. 
Though homely in aspect, and sombre in hue. 

My touch will give b^uty and charm to the view ; 
A scion of darkness, a daughter of night, 

1^ figqre must spring from the rays of toe light* 
half of toe worlds 1 am modest witbah, 
Contented to foUpw the great and toe small; 

This aR^gement^ however, 1 sometimes reoent^ 
'"And venture to Mmi^Aooining event! 
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The forms 1 assume are most varied and strange, 
Every person and thing 1 include in my range — 
The hut and the palace alike 1 may storm, 

So noiseless my footstep, so subtle my form. 

I look very charming when loyally seen 
Behind a fair Princess, and robed like a Queen. 
Anon, Pm a monkey, and then Pm a bee, 

At one time a carriage, another a tree 1 
I strut with a dandy, and walk with a grace 
When I follow a lady in jewels and lace ; 

I run on four legs, and a tail I unfold. 

And personate freely the young and the old. 

Half hidden by willows, 1 bathe in the stream, 
lllun^ined at night by the moon’s silvery beam ; ^ 
Then under the oak-tree I calmly repose. 

Or hide from the night breezes under the rose I 
To resemble each thing is my birthright and dower 
I imitate all to the best of my power. 

I resemble the good, but no laurels have won ; 

My head is quite empty, and heart I have none. 

I resemble the bad amid evil and strife. 

Yet never did wrong in the course of my life. 

One object of dread I am called to precede. 
Fulfilling my mission with sorrow indeed — 

To the bed of the dying 1 cautiously steal. 

And there my sad errand in silence reveal. 

I rest on the brow ere the spirit has passed, 

And Death follows me o’er the threshold at last. 

I visit the churchyard, and add to the gloom 
Of the cedar and cypress o’erhanging the tomb ; 

I lean on the gravestones, and mourn for the dead 
Who now from my empire for ever have fled. 
While they enter regions of glory and light, 

I hasten away to the confines of night ! 

Jane S. Ballantyne. 


Iona. 

X BO 1 no gfanidh.*' 

(Iona ibe haam of ngr hwei, lom tboAbodo of iqgr lmr> . 

Thb Ptomur hy i^posite Stafik, rolling iw 

of h« <$fgo of tottristB were -willing to 
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in the boats and go ashore over the Atlantic swell. 
There was no ro^^ng into Fingal’s Gave this boisterous 
day, nor even landing near its entrance. We were landed 
at the other end of the little island, and scrambled first 
over an expanse of rocks covered with slippery seaweed, 
then along a terrace or series of terraces fringing the 
shore, composed of innumerable broken -oflF ^alts of 
basaltic columns. The short pillars at the side of the 
island soon increased in height, and turning the corner, 
we beheld the magnificent entrance of FingaPs Cave, 
that glorious Vestibule fronting the ocean, where the 
lofty, massive, brown, symmetrical colonnades support 
the superincumbent mass of rock, glowing with golden 
lichen. No crowds of unsympathetic tourists, no fami- 
liarity produced by frequent visits, can weaken the 
impression made by that pillared front of Stafia. Under 
the new aspect of this day we had all that we missed 
in the halcyon calm of our previous visit. For we 
enjoyed in perfection the sound referred to by Scott in 
the well-known passage — 

* Where, aa to shame the temples decked 
By skill of earthly architect, 

Nature herself, it seemed, would raise 
A Minster to her Maker's praise. 

Not for n meaner use ascend 
Her columns, or her arches bend : 

Nor of a theme less solemn tells 
The mighty surge that ebbs and swells. 

And still between each solemn pause 
From the deep vault an answer draws. 

In varied tone prolonged and high. 

That mocks the organ’s melody. ” 

That was truly a ** new sensation.’’ Each wave thundered 
up the cave, rolling on to its extremity, and as it receded 
— ere the next followed — ^ere was a moment’s hush, and 
then, drawn from the fretted roo^ came that long, deep, 
musical, tremendous boom, thrilling one like the deepest 
*top of the grandest organ ever built. It was the 
sabamest sound I ever hemrd. Every time the surf 
roUed up, it seemed to shs^e the cave, which was dhu 
with spray* I stood in a niche between two oolumiis, ' 
eud I conM have stood for hours to listen to that wonder-* 
All anftmut which nt regular intervals swdled* throii|^ 
thst^Mrt^irt^madewiaha^ Looldiiigoutseswasd 
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over the tumbling waves, there was the far-famed island 
of Iona, the cathwral tower rising lonely from the bleak 
shore. Thither we were soon making our plunging, roll- 
ing way, and on all accounts I rejoiced to approach the 
■white sandy extremity of Iona. Its green nills, yellow 
barley fields, tall cathedral, and white cottages, came 
successively into sight, and we gladly anchored in the 
comparatively <^lm waters of the Sound, about a mile 
wide, which divides Iona from Mull. 

Though among all the islands which fringe the west 
coast of Scotland, few are less stiiking in outline, less 
distinguished in natural features, than this little one, dear 
to all Christendom for its memories ; yet it has a sweet, 
homely charm of its own, even at first sight. On this 
sheltered side it has a cheerful, peaceful, inviting aspect,^ 
very unlike the character of its western shore, exposed to 
the full fury of the Atlantic. This is especially felt when 
it smiles its welcome to storm-tossed voyagers, who see 
in it, as we did, a haven of rest after an unpleasant 
passage. We landed, and before an hour had passed 
we watched from the door of our cottage on the shore 
the Pioneer steaming away with her passengers. Then 
we triumphantly felt that we were monarchs of all we 
surveyed, and our right there was none to dispute. The 
ruins of the Nunnery were near our house, and behind 
them a green and rocky hill tempted us at once to a 
climb. The air was cold and pure ; the evening sunshine 
brilliant, giving a more vivid green to the grass and a 
brighter purple to the patches of heather that bloomed 
among the grey crags. On reaching a cairn, marking the 
top of the nill, we sat down to study the whole island, 
now spread before us. It is only three miles long, and 
its breadth varies from a mile to a mile and a-half. The 
greater part seemed to be a rocky desert. It was a wild, 
etraoge view, as the sun sank into the Atlantic. The fidl 
moon rose in splendour, and later a broad stream of light 
lay across the tossing waters of the Sound. 

The following morning was beautiful. Everything 
looked bright and joyous, the sunlieht bathing gr^en 
grim and wave-worn rooks, oraggy hms and gaunt ruins,^ 
white-washed cottages and strand^ boats, ^e blue waves 
of the Sound, and the -warm-tinted granite of the opposite 
coast of Mull, Our first stroll after break&st was akmg 
the shore to Martyrs’ Bay, where for ages it hasbeen 
om^ani for fbnexids to land. The ooflBliui^weiiw alwayi 
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placed on a little grassy eminence, while the procession 
formed to convey the dead to “ Reilig Oran.'^ Up this 
sandy shore, to this smooth green mound, and thence 
along the “ Street of the Dead,” multitudes of the great 
of their day have been borne, from distant regions, to 
sleep in the holy soil of Iona. Thus King Duncan was 

Carried to Colm’s TCi j)!, 

The sacred storehouse of his predecessors. 

And guardian of their bones.” 

I spent the whole morning in the Martyrs’ Bay. The 
exquisitely clear water assumed hues of vivid green and 
violet as it ran up the pure white sand. These smooth 
glittering sands are composed of shells ground finely by 
the sea, and are strewn with marine treasures, lovely 
delicate seaweeds, and fairy shells so minute that if it 
were not for their bright tints the eye could scarcely 
detect them. 

We devoted the afternoon to a leisurely survey of tho 
ruins, through which previously we had been hurried 
with a throng of tourists. The Cathedral, built chiefly in 
the early part of the thirteenth century, had of course no 
connection with the most soul-stirring period of Iona’s 
history. The oldest edifice is St. Orans Chapel, dating 
from the end of the eleventh century ; but no building 
now remaining in the isle can claim to have sheltered 
Columba or his disciples. This heroic missionary, as is 
well known, arrived in Iona from Ireland in the year 563, 
with twelve companions. From the end of the sixth to the 
end of the eighth century, this little island was an iUus- 
trious seat of learning, and centre of missionary operations 
which Extended over Britain, and even to the continent 
of Europe. The zeal of the ** Culdees ” for the dissemi- 
nation 01 Christianity carried them as fiur north as Oricnej, 
and as far south as Italy. The localities associated tra- 
ditionally with that brilliant era are quite out of the 
reach of tourists, who are landed here for one short hour, 
few of them knowing what they have come to see, or 
what history attaches to the bleak ruins through w^h 
the guide hastens them. From the sixth to the seven- 
teenth cen^tuiy, Iona was called “I,” “li,” "la,” "lo,” 
"Eo,” "Hy,” "Hi,” "Hie,” "Y,” or "Yi,” eimply tk§ 
Uhmd, or " IcolmkOl,” M-Cohimb-Kil],” "Hii-Cdhunb*. 
KiUe,* the " hlan4 of CohmMz CMJ* VHien one p a s t es 
aim days in Iona with the eonigpsmonship of Bsetels 
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edition of Adamnan’s Life of Columha, the early history, 
standing out'so clear amid the mists of the sixth century, 
becomes wonderfully real and vivid and near. And the 
ijde itself, crowded with memories and places of interest, 
seems to expand into a country. Every creek in the 
shore, every knoll, every hollow, almost every crag, has a 
name and a story. 

Another glorious moonlight night allured us to visit 
Reilig Oran oetween nine and ten o^clock. Passing the 
ruiM of the Nunnery, passing Maclean's Cross, standing 
beside the way glistening in the moonlight, we entered 
surreptitiously by a gap we had noticed in the afternoon, 
and* stood within the hallowed enclosure, 

** Where rest from mortal coil the Mighty of the Isles.’* 

** Where, beneath the showery west, 

The mighty kings of three fair realms are laid." 

Forty-eight kings of Scotland, eight kings of Norway, 
and four mngs of Ireland, are said to have been buried here. 
But of the ancient royal tombs no trace remains, except 
certain heaps which mark the foundations of the chapds 
erected over them, and which are called still lommire nan 
Righf ** Ridge of the Kin^s.” Strange in the pale light 
looked the grim figures lying in effigy on flat tombstones, 
chieftains vmose names made the isles tremble, their galleys 
carved above their heads, ^gantic swords at their sides, 
the sculpture and the Latin inscriptions fresh as if done 
yesterday. Among the crowded slabs which commemo- 
rate warriors, abbots of “Y,” and great men of many 
one or two plain modem tombs stand erect, with 
the names of a Mackay or a Macdonald, ** Tenant in 
ledmkill.” What an impressive scene ! 1 stood among the 
dust of oenturiei^ looking on the moonlit Sound of Iona. 
A#eqplendent glitter stretched across its restless waters; 
beyond, in dm outline, rose the low rocky hills of 
Mull, and to the left the ruins of the Cathedral were black 
againlit the shining waves. No sound broke the solemn 
sSence, es^cept the distant crash of the sea among the 
duster of rooky islets off the point of the Ross of liuU. * 
On entering the roofless chapel of St. Oran, I was 
startled It was very dark inside, and a figure, with 
sword by his side and galley over his hea<^ stood up 
i^^ainst the wall, white in a stream of moonlight* Bush 
m came^over me that 1 soaredy dmwd‘*<' 
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to forward and satisfy myself that the apparition wi« 
solid stone. 

The next day was the perfection of beauty. Iona 
did not look placed far amid the melancholy main/’ 
but a “precious stone set in the silver sea” — one of 
“the green islands of glittering seas.” The serene 
water was streaked with brilliant green and lilac, and 
Eileanura, “the Isle of Storms,” seemed tied to the 
north point of Iona by a band of deep purple. We had 
the amusement to-day of seeing the tourists come and go, 
and we appreciated our delightful solitude all the more 
after the hour of stir and commotion which brings all 
Iona to the neighbourhood of the landing-place. The 
Pioneer was leaving, and we watched her steaming away 
over the summer sea, tracking with white its intense blue, 
ere we started for a long expedition. We had the great 
advantage of having for our guide a gentleman thoroughly 
acquainted with the history of the island, a native of Iona, 
who for some years had been a missionaiy in India, and 
was now at home on a visit. The day had reached its 
culmination of loveliness, the granite shores of Mull 
glowed with their warmest pink, the Sound wore its 
most enchanting blue, the cliffs of Burgh, the isles of 
Ulva and Gometra, and the towering peak of Benmore, 
were all steeped in the richest azure. Mr ■■ ■» led us 
southwards by a road through level barley-fields, possess- 
ing no interest except that which attaclies to every foot 
of Iona, and no beauty except the lavish sunshine that 
poured down on them. But it was here, doubtless, that 
Columba and his associates (who were as practical a0 
heroiq) worked with their hands, and taught the inhabit- 
ants how to cultivate the soil. As we wmked, our friend 
read to us the pathetic narrative of the last hours of the 
saint, by his disciple and successor, Adamnan. The road« 
straight as a Roman “ street,” at last turned off towar^ 
the west, and we had a view of the boundless Atlantie 
on the other side of the island. The first of the objects 
of our walk was “ Cnoo^n-Aingel ” in Gaelic, “ 
Angehrum^* m Latin, in English “The Angels’ 
whi(m legend says Columba used to converse wm 
angels when he went forth to pray and meditate at 
eventide. It is a lovdy spot^ a soMy-swelling, smooj^ 
green eminence, covered with dose, fine, lawu-Jilns 
giass» spangled '^ih 'wild flowers, large ge r s s i mm y, 
sgdbdght, soabius, and Thi cmutnpst < is 
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remarkable between tbis sweet mound and the rough, 
rocky character of the Iona hills in general. It seems as 
if the ** Footprints of Angels ” had left a blessing there. 
Reclining on the soft flowery slope, we drank some de- 
licious milk brought to us from an adjacent farm, and 
dreamed of the past. One can well believe this was a 
favourite resort of Columba, who was a poet as well as a 
saint, and can imagine him watching from here many a 
sunset over that illimitable ocean. The sea view is very 
grand, and we had as a foreground a beautiful level 
greeu plain, 

“ The grassy Maehar, 

Soft and smooth, Iona’s pride.” 

Rugged, craggy hills rise out of this green plain, lil^ 
isles out of the sea, and north and south of it the coast is 
rocky and fantastic, tortured into the strangest forms by 
the force of the Atlantic. Between the rocky headlands 
there are tiny bays, vdth shores of pure white sand. In 
one wild iron-bound bay is the celebrated ** Spouting 
Cave.” We had not time to go down to it, but we could 
see the jets of spray shooting high into the air at intervals, 
as the waves rushed into the cave, and were forced up- 
wards through the aperture in its roof. 

Leaving the sweet Cnoc-an-Aingel behind, we crossed 
one more field of ripe barley, and, turning fi^m the culti- 
vated region, we struck into a huddled mass of rough 
wild hills and bald crags. Soon we found ourselves in a 
very singular glen, a long, level hollow, neatly walled in 
by steep hills on all sides but one, where it sloped down 
towards the sea. There was something weird about tbo 
look of this place, and its co^lete soutude and silence. 
It is GUann an TeampuU^ **Tne Glen of the Temple,” 
whore the Culdees are said to have built a place of wor- 
^p. Some say it was the site of a monastery, destroyed 
in 1203. Our guide now led us in and out, up and down, 

. among hills and crags. It was a wilderness, a labyrinth, 
where a stranger would need a compass to guide him, or 
he might wander round and round, and imagine the 
island to be ten times the siee it really is, so^ Btrangely is 
it tossed hp> the hilb are so Hke each other, and th^re is 
no semblance of a path anywhere. We had still occa- 
sional glhnpsesof the sea, but douds were rising oat of it; 
4be Aj was already half overcast, and the wind began to 
fwhistid* At last we came toa lonely dell, high upaiacstg 
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the hills, and Mr. , stopping short, said, “ Here is thsi 

celebrated Cathan CuildichJ* This is the most inte^ 
resting spot in Iona, the “ Culdees’ Cell,” pointed out bj» 
tradition for ages as the place where Columba and 
associates first set up Christian worship. Fantastic rocks 
enclose the green hollow except on one side, where the 
opening is filled up by the grand view of the Atlantic, 
with a few islands m the distance. It is strikingly wild, 
secluded, and picturesque, just such a place as would be 
chosen for the celebration of a Highland communion. In 
the middle is a circle of masonry, overgrown with grass. 
Here, probably on the site of Druidical rites, those 
apostolic men worshipped God. These crags must have 
echoed back their hymns of praise : they must have 
looked on that sea. Here was first planted the standard 
of the Cross which was upheld so bravely ; here was first 
kindled the light which burned so brightly and shone so 
far. “ There shall be a handful of corn in the earth, 
upon the top of the mountains ; the fruit thereof shall 
snake like Lebanon.” 

We left Cathan Cuildich very reluctantly, ascended and 
descended many little hills, crossed many bogs, climbed 
many dykes, and at last saw the top of the cathedral 
tower rising as a landmark by which to steer our course. 
Dunii, the highest hill in Iona, was now on our left. A 
broad, grassy, level causeway, known as ” the Bishop’s 
Walk,” soon brought us to the familiar road, a little 
beyond the Cathedral. The sky by this time was bla<^ 
with clouds, the wind was blowing in heavy gusts, and 
the Sound was strdngely changed from the brilliant blue 
of the morning. We had scarcely reached cur cottage 
before the storm began, and it raged furiously all night. 

When we looked out in the morning, we felt indeed 
Placed far amid the melancholy main I ” The Sound 
was covered with foaming, rolling waves, and the rain 
was driving wildly from the south-west. The tempest 
howled through the cottage, and as the day went on, the 
screeching under the doors and through the keyholes be^ 
came so intolerable that, fcnr the sake of peace, we set all 
the doors open, and allowed the wind free passage. It 
had been arranged thkt t^is day should be q>ent in 
eaqmdition to Borini^Churretich^ ** The Biyr of the Cora6)e«*” 
or of the ^ Widter Boat * — ^the scene of Columba^s landi j m 
the sonth tfAi. of the island. Till late in the oinK 
mniii^^we hoped the weathdr might improve and aOolk' w 

tA 
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to go there by land, though not by boat ; but the storm 
increased in violence every hour, and we were obliged to 
give it up. This was very disappointing, for, next to 
Cajbhan Cuildichy the bay where Coiumba first set foot on 
this shore is the most interesting place in Iona. 

We had a second wild night. I can understand what 
an old resident in Iona said to me, that often during a 
winter hurricane at night, with everything quivering, and 
the spray flying from shore to shore, she felt as if the 
little island must break from its moorings, and be half- 
way to America before morning I The gale, however, 
moderated considerably about noon, and soon all was 
blue and bright again. I found the Martyrs’ Bay strewn 
with seaweeds of enormous size, three colossal specimens 
of which I dragged with toil and labour to our cottag<ft 
I determined to turn the short time that remained to us 
in Iona to good account by climbing Dun-ii. Though 
this hill is only 330 feet high, it is a steep and difficult 
climb, as it rises very abruptly, and is almost entirely a 
a mass of bare rock. I sat long, leaning against the cairn 
on its top, to take in at leisure the wild and glorious view. 
Scott’s lines were ringing in my head — 

** The Abbot comes ’ ” they cry at once, 

** The holy man, whose favoured glanoo 
Hath sainted visions known. 

A ngels have met him on the way, 

Beside the blessed Martyrs’ Bay, 

And by Columba’s Stone * 

His monks have heard their hymnings high 
Sound from the summit of Bun-Y, 

To cheer his penenoe lone.” 

Thirty islands are visible from Dun-ii — from Skye in the 
north to Islay in the south. Looking west and south* 
the vast Atlantic stretched, blue, but still agitated and 
foamy, chafing the sterile shores of Iona, breaking over 
its rocky pointo in clouds of spray, burying in white surf 
its attendant islets, and raging in the bay that contains 
the Spotting Cave, where the jets seemed shooting up to 
a height of sixty or seventy feet. North, 1 saw StaSa 
with the white breakers at its base, and the strange oha^ 
of the Tresbnish Isles, and on the east ^e narrow Sound 
parted Iona from Hull. I looked over the whole of the 
little isle, which has attracted for so long the interei^l of 
Christendom — an interest growing still. fixce|it tba 
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tile “Machar,” it looked a craggy wilderness, one of the 
wildest of the “ hoarse Hebrides.” What a history lay 

3 ed out below me I There, at the south eud, was the 
by where Columba landed, and made this tempest- 
nursed island “ the glory of the West.” There, near the 
bay, was the hill, to the top of which Columba, after com- 
ing ashore, sent one of his friends, to ascertain whether 
any trace of the Irish coast was yet visible on the hori- 
zon, for on this point depended*^ his remaining in Hy. 
Being assured that Ireland was finally out of sight, the 
great missionary, turning his back for ever on the native 
country that was too dear to him, ordered his vessel to be 
buried, keel upwards, deep under the white beach, and 
set his face to the solemn life-work he had chosen. 
Hence that hill is called Carn~Cul~rC-EHn — “Hill of the 
Back to Ireland.” Not far from the base of Dun-ii, I 
could trace the hollow where the Cathan Cuildich remains 
still, sole monument of the pure worship established in 
563. On the other side, there was the Martyrs* Bay, and 
the road along which, century after century, when the 
memory of Columba had given sanctity to the very soil, 
funeral processions had passed from thence to Reilig 
Oran, I thought of the succession of zealous missionaries 
who, during the golden age of Hy, had left these grey 
shores, to evangelise not only the British Isles, but France, 
Switzerland, Germany, and Italy ; and then of the dark- 
ening days which set in at the end of the 8th century, 
when again and again the Norse rovers descended here, 
ravaging, burning, and slaughtering — 

** They have lighted the ialandH with ruin’i toroh. 

And the holy men of Iona's Church 
In the temple of God lie slain.’* 

The Cathedral and the other ecclesiaatical buildinga 
suggested to me a new period in the history of Iona, 
after the obliteration of the Culdee order. The two 
plain Presbyterian kirks Were significant of a later era ; 
and thus, looking from the top of Dun-ii over this little 
sea-girt space three miles long, thirteen centuries seemed 
to unroll themselves. It wotud have been easy to spend 
hours in that eloquent solitude, but 1 saw the PioM^r 
in the distance, just making her way round Stafia— an 
iinwelcome object, warning me to descend. 

^ W hen I returned to our cottage I found groups ahreaii^ 
wmed on the beach to wait the coming of the steamer. 
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She had only seven or eight passengers to-day, and her trip 
had been a very rough one. We did not get on board 
without much tossing and difficulty, for the MonHs wave 
waa rolling heavily between the shore and the anchorage* 
We weae soon away. The cheerful village passed out of 
Bight, last of all the tall Cathedral tower ; and then the 
ragged shore, where wind and spray leave scarcely a 
trace of green, looked like an uninnabitable island. The 
pitching of the steamer increased every minute as we 
approached the open Atlantic. No sooner had we 
emerged from the Sound of Iona than we encountered 
a wild sea in getting round the point of the Ross of 
Mull. We were in an archipelago — rocky islets on all 
aides, the sea raging among them : they were one 
moment buried in the snowy surf, the next showing 

r ' i their dark shapes, the water pouring down them 
an infinity of cataracts. The coast of Mull here 
consists of huge blocks and slabs of reddish granite, 
tlu^own one iipon another, with hardly a vestige of 
vegetation. High up these the sea rushed, bursting 
into clouds of spray. There are a multitude of sunken 
rocks, in addition to the visible ones, and the Pioneer' 9 
course lay close to the shore — so close that one imagined 
that each wave, as it came on, must hurl her on those 
savage crags. It was an exciting scene. The “floods 
clapped their hands ; ” the Pioneer rolled so that no 
passenger could pretend to keep his footing; and amid 
flying spray, and dazzling foam, and the sunlight glint- 
ing on the enormous waves, and a general joyous uproar 
of waters, we had our last view of Iona. Once roimd the 
southernmost point of Mull, we were in a quieter sea. 

This was my first visit to Iona, but not my last. 1 
have been no exception to the ancient rule — 

** Th«r6 ne^ar yet eame one to Be, 

But he did eome timee three.*' 

H. A. B. 


ISAiitxn's 

Intboduotion. 

Xtt formor geoeratiomi, when the proper qthere of wi^nwi 
difoassed, the qnaetioa wee generally fay 
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consideration of any course of action being “womanly*^ 
or “ unwomanly.” There was and is no fixed standard by 
which this term can be applied, but this did not render 
it the less decisive ; and unaer shelter of it, strange inoon- 
fiifitencies were tolerated. It was womanly ” to danoe 
or sing before assembled thousands, but it was ** un- 
womanly ” to speak to a small number, even in behalf of 
the oppressed or wronged ; it was “ womanly ” to write 
weak or sentimental novels, but unwomanly ” to ap- 
proach grave and important subjects; it was “ womanly” 
to appear in the hunting-field, and to be present at the 
death of the fox, but “ unwomanly ” to come to the help 
of the sick and wounded ; it was womanly ” to use the 
needle, but not the graver s style ; it was “ womanly ” to 
starve for want of food, but “ unwomanly,” or at least 
unlady-like, to work for self-support. 

Between the past and present of what is expected from 
woman, many points of contact exist. Now, as then, she 
is considered as by nature the guardian of infancy, child- 
hood, and youth ; now, as then, it must be she who so 
regulates and overlooks domestic matters as to make the 
wheels of life roll smoothly under her care ; now, as then, 
she must represent and defend the highest form of Chris- 
tian morality, of self-denying religion, of all-pervading 
godliness ; and should she ever withdraw from one or 
other of these high functions, it will be well neither for 
herself nor for society. But while this is so, and some 
would greatly limit woman’s field of action, many have 
now wider views regarding them. Statesmen refer to 
the number of women necessarily thrown on their own 
resources as a ** ^ave social fact,” and remark that among 
the questions which we have to answer are, How to manage, 
when firom year to year more and more of our women are 
becoming self-dependent members of the community f 
how to secure to labour its due honour t how are we to 
make ourselves believe, and bring the country to believe^ 
that in the sight of God and of man labour is honourable 
and idleness is contemptible?” 

This change has been brought about by various oaum s 
some ascribe it to the greatly increased and mpi^r 
increasing wants of h^ civiUsation, which make it diA» 
colt for the exertion of cne to supply the needs of all that 
are conneoted with him even by miimy ties ; others take 
a mote gratifyiiLg view of the change, and consider that 
it has arisen mim the higher eatiiaate now made sf 
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woman, in her intellectual nature as well as social 
position, which would afford her varied powers full scope 
for development. Some importance is also to be attached 
to the progress of machinery, which has greatly interfered 
with the domestic character of female industry. We must 
admit, too, that we sometimes look in vain for the chival- 
rous feelings of the middle ages, when men shielded 
and cared for all who were less strong than themselves. 
Experience also has shown that “ capability ” in various 
directions is not a question between men and u’omen, but 
between individuals of either half of the human race ; so 
that the question now arising in many quarters should not 
be, What can women do ? but. What is it wise or expedient 
that women should do ? 

The conviction is now widely spread that it is neithdl' 
wise nor expedient that a woman should leave unem- 
ployed any powers which she can exercise with comfort to 
nerself and with advantage to others ; nor is it now con- 
sidered wise that she should exhaust her strength and 
injure her health by a continuance and excess of mvolous 
occupations aiming at nothing higher than amusement. 
With this conviction comes the enquiry how she can be 
more worthily employed? To this question various 
answer^ will be suggested by the mere names of Elizabeth 
Fry, Sarah Martin, and Florence Nightingale in philan- 
thropy; of Maria Edgeworth, George Eliot, and Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning m literature; and of Miss Hosmer, 
Bosa Bonheur, and Elizabeth Thompson in art. 

These departments, in their higher aspects, are not how- 
ever to engage us at present; we propose to consider 
woman’s work on what may be termed its prosaic side 
— t. as a means of providing a livelihood — ** gaining 
money,” some would it ; ** being independent ” is its 

definition by others. 

Many of those whom we have named have made their 
way through difficulties and in spite of opposition which 
fbw could overcome ; nor is it needful that this shotdd be 
the only entrance to a successful career. With the view 
of assisting those who propose to qualify themselves for 
sdf*suppo^ a seriee of papers will be published in this 
Magazme, each of Which wul furnish particulars of oUe or 
other of the indastries and employments open to educated 
women— tiie cmpoltunities of preparing for them, the pesi* 
Wble outlay both of tune and money, with the resslte 
Mini inay be expected when the tuosy of iKr^»atati<»^ 
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past. Papers have already been secured, from those 
whose experience gives weight to what they say, upon 
the Higher Education of Women — on Sick-Nursing, Medi* 
cine, and Engraving ; and others will be provided on Art 
Employments, Offices in Public Institutions, and Home 
Employments. The importance of such information must 
be apparent to all who nave noted the rapid changes of 
circumstances through which many pass in a commercial 
country like our own ; and how often, from sickness or 
other causes, women are required to be not only self-sup- 
porting, but helpful in maintaining others. 

Even when such a necessity never occurs, those who 
qualify themselves to meet it have a great advantage in 
the calmness with which they can look forward to coming 
years, in the higher health they enjoy from having regular 
and interesting instead of desultory and aimless occupation, 
and in the firmness and elevation of character they acquire 
from pursuing a definite aim for a prolonged period of 
time. 

The fitness of woman for mission work has not been 
adverted to, simply because the many bright examples of 
women engaged in this work have long made it a recog- 
nised field of exertion for them — as it must continue to be. 
While many other avenues for employment are open to 
women, none is so lofty an exercise of whatever her 
powers may be, at home or abroad, in the privacy of the 
home circle or in the wider sphere of public work, as that 
by which she seeks to win new subjects to the kingdom 
of God, or to lead others on to more loyal allegiance to 
the Prince of Peace, who “ by His divine power hath 
given,” to woman as well as to man, “ all things that per- 
tain to life and godliness.” PHOEBE BlttH. 


^urbnrga ajf (Shister. 

CHAPIfKB V. 

The patron saint of Chester moving towards him in bodily 
form would not have caused Ban&ll more suiprise than 
did this young lady, now dad in pale blue, woo walked 
between his mother and Trevor, For though be had 

3 »ent all his Sundays at home, the reserve which Iba* 
olme habitually maintained towards her childr6D» had 
eaiused her W withhold from him the fret of the atmroadi- 
lEgvkitofWerbiir^ 
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Randall,” said Trevor, “ let me introduce you to 
Mile, de Rehmar. I met the ladies just within the gates, 
and persuaded them to walk so far with me, by promising 
to show them the hot-houses, and send them' Jiome in the 
wagonette.” 

£n vain did Randall try either to speak or to raise his 
eyes to Mile, de Rehmara face ; he had a nervous twitch- 
ing about the mouth, and a gulping sensation in his 
throat. Werburga, however, seemed quite at her ease, 
and in the height of emoyment. “ Ah I ” she said, “ we 
have met before, in the Cathedral. I hope you found your 
friends that day ! ” Randall had recovered himself so far 
as to say “ Yes.” Then turning to Trevor, she said, “ Oh ! 
it is delightful to breathe this air ; I could sit on the gtas^ 
hei*e and breathe it for ever.” 

Mrs. Holme looked disapproval, but Trevor answered 
gaily ; “ Well, I shall allow you three more breaths of this 
excellent air, and then I shall beg you to tear yourself 
away from it, and to inhale a little of the air in my 
drawing-room. My piano is longing to be heard again ; 
it is suffering as severely as a novice under the vow of 
silence. Grant us one little song.” 

Willingly,” said Werburga, “ I owe you one at least 
in return for this charming walk.” When they had 
entered the drawing-room, and she was seated at the 
piano, she said, *^What shall 1 singt First something 
sad, and then a merry song to end with t ” 

“ By all means,” said Trevor, “ make us weep bitterly, 
and then make us laugh afterwards.” 

“Then I shall sing you papa’s favourite melancholy 
song, called ‘ Vergebliche Sehnsucht.’ 

Preluding with a few grave chords, she sang the sciig, 
of which the first and last verses are here given : — 

** MSr teaixBit\ du woUtnt kowman 
Und utzeD naben mir ; 

Da stand eino grosse SoheidewBad, 

Zwisekfln mir uud dir. 

Gibt*s doBU Wiedsnslm, 

Wo ledte ide erUeklitf 

GoSitar tdde midk umwaheii, 

DiaiSatartiirar «ViQMMr'* 

^wMoBg, Budiirnt tfamkllns ^ <lii 
tiaie he had ii«rd that voice oiay li tt ' li it 
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tttraiii. He liked it eyen better now. But to look 
and to hear her sing and talk, it was too much ; he could 
not realise it. How was it that Trevor could hear all, 
and vet seem so unconcerned t To Raudall this was an 
unsolved mystery. 

“ That is beautiful,” said Trevor, when she had finished; 

but please let us have the gay song at once ; if you 
keep us waiting for it, I shall go mad with melancholy.” 

“Then I shall sing what papa calls my Summer 
Ballad, because it is somewhat m the style of a ballad, 
and he thinks it is meant as a rejoicing at the coming of 
summer. To a graceful and lively strain she then sang 
these words : — 

**1 have walked 'neath silent stars, 

Asking dewy night to tell 
Where her fair abode she hath 
Whom I loved, and love so well. 

One by one they sink from sight. 

Comes unth dewy step the day, 

Shows me in her blessed light 
Her I loved, and love for aye. 

Walking in the woods, I said, 

O ye birds of dawn, I pray, 

Carol till with airy tread 

Comes the maid 1 love for aye. 

Chanted loud the little thrush. 

Hang the lark her silver beU, 

TiU from out a flowering bush 
Came the midd I love so well. 

Tlien I took her by the hand. 

Thinking only, all the day, 

I am walking witii the maid 
Whom I loved, and love for aye.** 

”Ah!” said Trevor, at the close of this song, "that 
is very different ; I feel quite cheerful now.” 

Mrs. Holme tned to make Randall talk to her, and 
tell her something life at Glanhafon, but with^ 

outsuooeb^; she could, gfiln only monosyllabic answc^ 
Neither was Trevor in a talking humour after the ladies 
oed left; so, to escape f duD evening, Bimdall, under the 
of a headadie, retired early to rest, and lay awake 
muilienigjhtthiiifangof Werbnrga, a^ Hnniethe 

Wobt iwmum. fl B 
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owned, feeling somewhat angry with his mother and 
Trevor for not having informed him of the approaching 
vieit of that young lady. Had he been of a suspicious 
nature, he might have fancied that they had planned his 
absence at thiB time. But he dismissed that idea at once 
from bis mind, as unworthy of consideration. 

The next morning, after the writing was finished, 
Trevor said to Randall, “ Really it is a mistake to shut our- 
selves up in this glorious weather, letting the sun peep 
at us, instead of going out to look him in the face. A 
truce to writing for one day at least ; to-morrow we will 
let the sun shine upon us all day. Do you know Castell 
y Waenf” 

** Yes,’' said Randall. 

“ I shall send Jones down to the White House with^^i 
reqmest that the three ladies may accompany us thither, 
and we will call for them to-morrow forenoon.” 

Randall did not study much that afternoon; the thought 
of a whole day in the society of Werburga was like an 
immense wave that filled his mind and carried everything 
else out of it. 

When the message arrived at the White House, Mrs. 
Holme and Malvina received it with composure. Wer- 
burga, however, clasped her hands, and exclaimed in a 
delighted manner, Oh I how charming, to see the inter- 
esting old castle, and to have another talk with the clever 
squire 1 ” Mrs. Holme looked as if on the point of reproving 
a naughty child. Werbiirga. however, without seeming 
to observe this, continued in a low voice to Malvina, 
** and then to think that we shall escape the visit of Mr. 
Bernard Wood to-morrow evening ; it is too delightful** 
Mrs. Holme heard this distinctly. ** Mademoiselle I ** she 
exclaimed solemnly. But Mademoiselle was already in 
the midst of another burst of delight, expressed in under- 
tones to Malvina ; so the word and the look were alike 
thrown away upon her. ^rs. Holme was an enemy to the 
unrestrained expression of feeling ; she thought that all 
tidings, whether pleasant or otherwise, should be met wHh 
an appearance, at least, of undisturbed equanipiity* Wer- 
burga, on the other hand, had been trains hmr father to 
a frank expresnon of aU her thoughts and frelings; she 
had learned to mistrust any mood ofmind which woiddns* 
bear such eiqfuies^n, and to banish it accordingly. But 
that simboe ecfUanimitj, which formed one of the artiolei 
in Mus# Holnten ereed of oondnot, might be only Kite ^ 
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emooth surface of a lake, that at the same time is hiding 
storms in its bosom, all the more violent because forbidden 
to appear. The feelings of disapproval now fr^quentlj 
expressed bv Mrs. Holme both in word and look towards 
Werburga, nad no hurtful effect upon her brave and 
courteous nature. Finding that sympathy between them 
was not to be looked for, she treated Mrs. Holme with 
civility, and even deference. In her intercourse with 
others, however, the consciousness that she was being 
inwardly commented on by that lady, did not impose the 
slightest check on the expression of her thoughts ; it 
seemed, on the contrary, rather to encourage it. Malvina 
enjoyed the society of her friend most when her mother 
was not present. The announcement of an intended 
visit from Mr. Bernard Wood on the evening of the 
following day had caused! Mrs. Holme some uneasiness, 
for he was not a visitor whom she wdshed to see frequently 
at her house. She had been trying to find some 
for declining the honour of his company, when 
invitation arrived and removed the difficulty. The 
gratification of Werburga at escaping this visit raised a 
new wonder in Mrs. Holme’s mind. What cause could 
Mademoiselle have to dislike the man ? That, for the 
present, remained a mystery. 

It was a pleasant party that drove, the next morning, 
between leafy hedgerows, past green fields and under 
shady branches, away to the south-west of Stretton. 
The road was level and easy enough at first ; the talk 
was lively • and great amusement was caused by the 
efforts of Werburga to pick up a few words of VVelsh* 
**1 always like to learn languages,” she said ; ** but this 
Welsh is so outlandish ; 1 am afraid of it.” 

** Ah ! ” said Trevor, ** 1 can teach you a simple enough 
phrase. It was the first remark of Gryffith when he 
arrived in Wales, — Gryffith, the frequently baffled, the 
manacled prisoner, and finally the king of North Wales,— 
when he landed at Aber Meciai from the shores of Ireland, 
weary and warm and thirsty, he called out to an old long^ 
bearded Druid in white vestment^ Gwrw da I ” ^ 

It is like the cry of a crow or a sea-gull I ” said W®*^ 
bnrga. ** What doesitmeant God bless you ! or It is a 
fine day t” ’ 

**Ko indeed; something of a mndir more mundane 
diameter ; it means * go€>d ale/” ^ 

^QiySth was a sensiUe man, to ask at onoe finr 


pretext 

Trevor’s 
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he wanted,’* said Werbnrga ; and I hope all hia descend- 
ants do the same.” 

The road now began to ascend gradually, and soon 
became very steep. It was cut out of the side of a moun- 
tain, and overlooked a precipitous bank. Mrs. Holme 
looked slightly nervous, and clutched Randall’s arm. 
Werburga, looking up, saw three tall beech-trees, growing 
at the top of the mountain, on the verge of the precipice. 
“ Those beeches remind me of the solitary pine-tree in 
Heine’s poem,” she said; ‘^what can they be dream- 
ing oft” 

“ They do not require to dream of anything,” said Tre- 
vor, “ when they have such a fine view constantly before 
them. Look there ! Do you see that grand range of nort]j|f 
em hills, with little white houses nestling here and tiiere 
in the woods on their skirts? And now, look straight 
down ; there is the river Dee, a thousand feet below you, 
brawling past the famous bridge. Were it only a little 
clearer we might see the sea to the north-west.” 

Descending the hill on the southern side, the scenery 
became very beautiful, with hill and dale, meadow and 
forest intermingled. After passing a lake on which a 
number of swans were calmly floating, they came in sight 
of Castell-y-Waen. 

“What is the meaning of the name?” said Werburga; 
“ * wean ’ in Scotch means a child.” 

“Yesl” said Trevor; “but ‘gwaen’ in the Cumbrian 
Ian mage signifies a meadow or un enclosed space.” 

“Well, it is certainly not childish in its appearance. 
What a noble building, with five towers in front, a large 
one in the middle, by which we enter I But— oh, hor- 
rible 1” 

They had suddenly turned an angle in the avenue to 
the castle, and beheld, on the level turf close to the road, 
a table-cloth 8i>read, and covered with viands in abun- 
dance. Round it were st^n, some sitting, some reclining 
xm the grass, a party, among whom were Mrs. WilHams 
end her daughter Jane, with the two nebhews, Miss 
Ooluknblne Watteau', and — ^his face enlivened by a broad 
grin— Mn Beraakd Wood* 

“He is the inevitaUel” said Werburga, in' a whispei^ 
Malvina. Then i^e said aloud, “Ah I there is l|r« 
natd Wood ! have known that we trere condngl 

But to put tabl^-doths down in tins delkditfitl maimt 
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Trevor was amused, and ordered thte ooachman to stop 
while they exchanged salutations with the party. When 
they drove on, he said with a resigned air, “They are 
going to follow us up to the castle immediately.” 

Accordingly, when they obtained admission, Trevor 
acted as if he were determined to see everything worth 
seeing before the other party should appear. Begging 
the ladies not to waste time over the pictures and armour 
in the large hall on the ground-floor, ne hurried them up- 
stairs to the principal drawing-room. Here portraits of 
kings, quoens, and other great personages, hung round 
the walls. Trevor, pointing to one, said, “ There is that 
brave Sir Thomas to whom this house owes its warlike 
fame ; he stood out boldly against Cromwell and Lambelrt 
his general. A little further on we have his grandson, 
whose hospitality has been sung by the bard Huw Morris. 
It must have been after a handsome entertainment at the 
castle that Huw composed the penill, where he says 
that its halls flow with rivers of oeer, and that it has 
mountains of bread and beef for all who choose to partake. 
Poets, after all, like good living ; they will praise good 
wine rather than a sharp sword; at least such seems 
to have been the case witn Huw Morris.” 

“ Ah I you are too severe,” said Werburga ; “ I believe 
that starvation and sentiment go together, sometimes at 
least.” 

“ If you think the poets such ethereal beings, let ndo 
show you the portrait of a poet’s wife. She was the 
daughter of our hospitable hero, and the widow of an 
earl when she married Addison. Yet she never forgot 
her first husband so far as to look on her second as an 
equal.” 

“ Then she was quite unworthy of him,” said Wex^ 
burga. “ Was it not as great an honour for her to be the 
wife of a man of genius as to be a countess V* 

“Ah! I fear yon are literary-mad. Think of the 
position she held; she could not possibly exalt her 
husband to it.” 

^ Position 1” s^d Werburga ; “ I hate position. It ii a 
tyrant which cheats us of Our better selves.” 

“Itmeonventionality you mean,” said Trevor; “that le 
a difRarent thing.” 

“ Yes, but in her case the two went band in hadd; 
end I deepise tids oonventionali^ so mtieli, that were% 
the way to Paradise, 1 ahoidd proto not to gotfaesht^ ^ 
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** So you are a worshipper of nature and genius,” said 
Trevor ; “ who would have thought it ? And may I ask, 
is it the fine arts alone that you would thus exalt on 
a pedestal for universal homage ? ” 

“Yes,” said Werburga, “the arts alone; your beloved 
science should be condemned,” she added quietly. 

“ Ah, then you are at open warfare with your father and 
myself. You dislike scientific studies V' 

“ I dislike the theories to which they lead,” she 
answered ; “ they are so many and so groundless. I can- 
not bear this Darwinism and evolution theory which papa 
is oontinually wiiting about, and which you also seem to 
dote upon. 1 have an idea of my own on these subjects, 
which IB sufficient for me.” ^ 

** And pray what may that be ? ” 

“ The leather theory,” answered Werburga. 

“ The leather theory I” said Trevor in amazement. “ I 
must beg you to explain yourself.” 

“ Why, the idea that we are all developed out of old 
leather. What is more likely? I am sure Darwinism 
is not.” 

“ Ah 1 you are making fim of us,” said Trevor. “ But 
here they come I” 

Mr. Wood and his party now entered the spacious 
drawing-room. Mrs. Holme advanced to meet them, and 
was speedily occupied in assisting Mrs. and Miss Williams 
to admire the view from the windows. Presently Mr. 
Bernard Wood was to be seen in an earnest 
with Mrs. Holme. Had he come here to-day to fulfil the 
purpose of his evening visit? Evidently his talk was of a 
Sprave nature, for he knitted his brows, and gave side- 
long downward glances with his dull grey eyes, as much 
aa to say, This is a serious matter, but I have it on good 
fitithority. When Mrs. Holme rejoined the oSiers 
afterwards she held her head a little more erect than 
naaal, and looked sharply at her son, who at the moment 
"was oonversinff with Werburga^ Bandall and Werburga 
had not talk^ much together, they had merely inter- 
changed^ sentiments of dislike with regard to such subjects 
as ^ndall was ennged hi writmg upon 'to Trevor^a 
diotatioiH when Hr. Benaatd Wood came up to them. 

^Admuing the scenery, Mademoiselle t” he said, sedbg 
ftiat Werburga had tpmed from him to look out at lha 
window. Then, with a bland deferential air, he added^ 
^ I sad yon are a person good taste.” 

hope Hr. Wood,” said Werlniiga, odkSfy* 
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"No one brought up bj sudh a father as yours odUiH 
foil to be so.” 

Werburga could not answer this ; coming from another 
person, it might have been a pleasant remark, but the 
way in which Mr. Wood spoke gave her an instinctive 
sense that he was insincere. But then the question rose in 
her mind, " If he felt no friendship for her or her father, why 
persist in trying to show it, as he had always done! 
Why not act in accordance with his real feelings, if they 
were feelings of indifference f If of dislike, what then!” 
She was thankful when Malvina approached and began 
to talk with her. They were speedily joined by Trevor ; 
and Randall and Bernard Wood moved off together. 

" What a nice person Mile, de Rehmar is ! ” said Mr. 
Wood ; “ do you know the baron her father ? ” 

** I have not the honour,” said Randall. 

" Then let me give you a piece of friendly advice ; do 
not know him. There is about him, I will confide to you, 
a mystery which I have never been able to fathom ; some 
ugly secret, I suspect, hushed up at home, and which he 
fears may overtake him here.” 

" You do not mean it,” said Randall, in an agitated 
manner, his eyes flashing fire. 

” I would it were not so,” said his companion, glancing 
coldly at Randall’s flushed face ; " but there is something 
in the presence of that man that tells me he cannot be 
innocent. If he be so, why shut himself up as he does ? ” 

" He is a student,” said Randall, " and all students love 
seclusion. Mr. Wood, 1 consider it utterly unnecessa^ 
for you to spread this calumny ; let me beg that you will 
do so no more ; and for myself, I decline the honour of your 
society any fiirther.” With this he bowed slightly, an^ 
turning from Mr. Wood, walked back in the direMon in 
which they had come, He descended the stairs, and Ming 
out into the court, found Miss Columbine Watteau tiiere, 
seated on a brass caq^on ; she had a headache, and pre- 
ferred the air. He stood by her, and tried to amuM her 
by conversation. But he was not in the mood for it, and 
'wknn the others appeared^ he followed his inclination, end 
Wandered away into the woqds alone. 

^e tlurew himself down at the footof a spreadmff beedi- 
tree, put his hat over his eyes, and tried to think. 
feelmg of displeasure with his mother and Trevor htod 
now ghreu idaee to a stronger feeling againet anetbiii^ 
The words o^ Bernard Wood, like a sudaeii and tiolsn# 
Uii^ had brooght to its hs4(ht tteisopeet^tMtedM 
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lK)ul. Was he not like Qrpheus, but without the lute, 
willing to descend even into Hades to seek tbip one "he 
loved, and finding himsdlf debarred thence by "a three- 
headed monster that glared on him with cruel eyes, and 
showed its greedy fangs t There was the head Of doubt 
and debate ; this was the obstacle which represented 
Trevor and his opinions. < Such reflections as these raised 
in his mind seemed to belong to quite a difierent sphere 
from the holy imaginings called forth by the love which 
he felt. That was a thmg which could exalt liim to the 
seventh heaven in self-forgetting adoration, or bid him 
cast himself into the sea with joy at the bidding of the 
object of his love. There she sat, enthroned like an angel 
amid the images which artistic genius had called up around 
her; while here— 1 These grovelling conjectures about tlte 
nature and origin of man were not to be mentioned in 
her presence; it was desecration to assert that they 
were true of a race to which she belonged ; he could 
not think of her and of these things together without 
an aversion to the latter which must inevitably give 
them the lie ; for was not love another name for truth t 
But if these guesses were true, what then ? — a careless, 
aimless existence like that of the brutes, fit only to be 
cast into the dust-bin of i^aterial waste at its close. If 
this were all, a truoe to higher aspirations. 

But the monster had two other heads. Alas I one of 


them had green eyes. Some one was always coming 
between; Trevor was always there. If she bestowed a 
few words on him, Trevor was ready, like the lion, to 
take his share, to take all. And lastly, the insinuatioh^ 
<of Bernard Wood. Oh 1 he knew it was wrong, but 
he hated that man. The distrust of him which he had 
always felt had now reached its climax. Henceforward he 
ahould meet with nothing but indifierence from Randall, 
possibly something worse. He involuntarily clenched his 
fist. There was a rustling sound in the tail ferns near 
Idin ; he looked up, and saw a stray fawn that turned 
towards him its timid, innooeix|( eyes ; so tame was the 
anlmsl, ‘*You are better than seme men,” said BandaU, 
starling up, and thus friglutening the &wn away while 
he turned toTeioin his part^" The desponding fit was over 


fior the present and he fel 




refleotio% 


he should spend the Ibllowing Sunday at home ip 
jj^ spdety of his mother ai^d sister and Werimzga^ wh0e 
mmkrnt T^nr noir Ifr Wpod would be at hand, to exert 
ia^epoe..^^* PioaUf 
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^ragon of f^t |[ort^. 

CHAPTER VI I. 

“ Where art thou, beloved To-morrow ? 

When young and old, and strong and weak, 

Rich and poor, through joy and sorrow. 

Thy sweet smiles we ever seek 

In thy place— ah, weD a-day ! 

We find the thing we fled — To day ” — ShellBT. 

Ir may be well for om novices, who sometimes deem that 
m laying down this world’s goods they lay down this 
world’s joy, that I should relate something of the vexa- 
tions and troubles of the morrow of that festive night. I 
had wealth, and the consciousness of noble birth — a strange 

E leasure to one hitherto regarded as a foundling; and the 
ride of my heart was promised me; but yet the day 
^vould not go smoothly, even without the weight of the 
seciet vows I did my best to forget. It was Michael’s 
Day, and we heard mass said by a grim-looking chaplain 
in the castle chapel ; and then, as the wind was ciisp and 
the sky clear, Valeria wished me to go with her out hunt- 
ing. But I, who only waited for Swend to awake to go 
on board ship, excused myself as bein^ too busy. Then 
she said, might she go attended by Signor Agtolfo ; but 
before they started, she prayed me to dismiss the cowardly 
old Fazio from his office c»f seneschal. This I did, ap- 
pointing Syades, as he desired, in his stead ; whereupon 
the chaplain appeared, and said he would stay in no 
household where a Saracen bore office, and so went his 
way; while Valeria teld me how Thorstein had before 
said that Syades wished for that office, and counselled^ it 
should not be given him, as it was dangerous to give 
power to Saracens on this coast. I reproached Valeria 
for not telling me this in time, but she, laughing gai|y^ 
stud it mattered little ; and then she and Astolfo, like two 
light-hearted children, rode off together, with liuntammi, 
hounds, and horn, leaving me to wait the waking of 
Swend from the heavy sleep which had followed the deep 
drinking of the past night. It was not till high noun 
thaf^we reached the sh^ together, where an vnwonted 
star prevailed- Mon were canlking her sidea, getting ih 
stores, and frurbuhing arms. Thoiat^ was giirmg ojrwer 
end Heriha w,as not to be seem Had die gone away t 

so 
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thoTi^it, while my heart drew all together with a pang. 
No ; Thoretein, who clasped my hands with kindly words 
on my new fortune, saying he had known it long, and 
believed me worthy of it, added that Hertha had gone early 
to high mass at' the Cathedral City, escorted by Sir 
Bainni^ but would be here anon. 

** And the lady has my horse,*’ said Ivar, who was talk- 
ing with old Bergliot down below. “ He will carry her 
well if you like to buy him, now she is to leave the ship. 
A worse will serve me, as I don’t mean to drag after my 
knight any further, but turn squire to Dame Bergliot here 
till we reach England.” 

“ What ! Bergliot off to England 1” said Swend. 

“Ay, sir,” said the old woman. “Now my lady is 
go asnore, she may choose among fair maidens for her 
women. I am too old and homely, so I go with my 
countryman here, first to Rome, to get rid of any sins one 
may have picked up by the way, then back to rest at 
home.” 

“We are both too old to worry about sins and long 
rides to mass, like my master. Here he comes >vith the 
lady,” said Ivar, as indeed Rfiinulf and Hertha appeared, 
with some attendants on horseback, on the narrow strip of 
sand. Thence Hertha was fetched by a boat, and came 
on board, looking more lovely than ever as she saluted 
me, and wished me all joy of ray recovered lands. 

“ After her,” said Swend, “ and urge your suit.” And 
after Hertha 1 sped to the end of the deserted poop, 
where the curled tail of the Dragon now supported a silken 
awning. What I said I know not— at least it was fervent 
— but fieitha was cold, far colder than when she said 
Vleni a few days before, and her words fell on my heart 
as a few large nailstones fall into the heat of a thundrous 
aummer day 

“ Marquis Lorenzo, I know that I must leave my home, 
the ship, and that you can make me a great lady in this 
land. 1 think also you really care for me ; but hear a 
few calm, true words. I have only thought of you hitherto 
as a tt^buk who could not marry, and I md like you then ; 
now yon seem to me a strangen I have always hoped to 
be aUe to give my love when I gave my hand, and 1 war 
not give it to you,” 

^ Bi^caose 1 am a stranger, as you say. Qive me but 
hope you will love me some day. 

**J pannot tdl,” said Bertha; ^let me go in poatKV 
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when my brotiier sails, to the Convent of Amalfi, and 
then ” 

“ And then I may see yon, and yon will leam to love 
met” 

“ I dare not say so ; let us end this/’ and Hertha turned 
rcmnd and swept by me, summoning Thorstein to her 
hide. She was nobler, greater, stronger in all ways as a 
woman than I as a man, I felt. I was, however, now so 
determined to bend her will to mine that anger began to 
mingle with the love I bore her. Later, we all sat 
together on deck, with fniit and wine before us, but an 
unwonted silence and constraint weighed down all our 
spirits, till Hertha asked Kolbiom to sing. As she spoke, 
a bright ray fell on ns from the westering sun. 

‘‘ A greeting from Frey,” he said, and sang — 


** Oh, Frey in the NorthlAncln, 
Thou sweetest of powers, 
I'hy kiss on the mountains 
Turns ice into floners. 

Thy smile on the meadow 
Is joy to the fold. 

Thy touch on the maid’s hair 
Turns flaxen to gold. 


** Oh, Frey in the Southlands, 

How dread is thine ire ! 

Thou lord of the death bow, 

Thine arrows are fire ! 

Thy light touch is madness, 

Thy worm kiss is death ; 

Tby.imUe on the marshes 
The pestilence breath. ” 

** It is ever thus with thee, Kolbiom,” said Thoreiein $ 
“ what is true here is false there for thee. Is it not the 
same life-giving sun here as in the cool north, kindly 
everywhere, though in different ways f ” 

** Thorstein, methkiks, is lost in the wood altogether/* 
•aid Kolbiom ; " he hopes Frey has power here tof', 
because the son has, but then his name here pwhaps is 
Apollo, or 81 Sebastian shall we say f ” and his trpfd 
flowed into song^ — 
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Where all must go when called by fate — 

Where wiU he w«uider desolate ^ 

He cannot find 'VJelhalla. 

The old gods live no more for him ; 

The new faith is unknown and dim , 

All paths are hidden from his eyes, 

Nor found the way to paradise — 

Though lost the old Valhalla. ’* 

Everything is but a game to thee,” said Thoretein, 
Badly; ‘‘hast thon, then, never felt how the beautiful 
Christian Sagas might be the best things in life, if they 
were true? But were they so, the people here, who 
believe them, would be better than our countrymen, 
instead of worse.” ^ 

“Not all of them,” said Hertha, with glowing cheeks; 
“ and these people are of a conquered race, ours are brave 
and strong ; and when the grey dawn of the faith has 
risen to full day, you will see what a noble nation ours 
will become.” 

“ Our old S^as cannot be mere fables,” said he ; “ and 
what great difference there is between what we thought 
right before, and what the new faith commands, I for one 
cannot see.” 

“ Yes, one thing at least,” said Hertha, turning to me 
with a smile; “ we are told to forgive c»ur enemies: is it 
not BO, Marquis D’Asile 1 ” 

A tumult of thoughts made my cheeks bum, while 
Thorstein said, “ Forgive those who do harm — nay, there 
would be no living in such a world. Down with the evil 
people that are our enemies I” and “ Down with them! ” — 
“ Serve them up as a banquet to the crows!” — “ Make the 
young wolves drunk with their blood!” echoed from 
others, while all the men drank the pledge. ' 

“N^,” said Hertha, “forgive them, love them, keep 
them from hurting you, but conquer evil with goo<L 
6t»eak, Marquis, you who are so learned.” 

But I (though longing in all ways to please Hertha) 
h^ noting 1 could say. Soon 1 rose to t&e leave, after 
bidding them all to a banquet in mv c^tle on the 
morrow. Swend went a little way with Syades and me 
up the 

There is more meal shaken into the porridge,** he 
said* ^ “ BergHot tells me Hertha has iust told Thorstein 
4ie will only many a Ghrotian, and mey have had quite 
nqiiarre),soyoui^ way udeareiL Thorstein, indeed, wsHi 
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ship and gold gone to Ran he is no match for her. But 
our Hertha is a shy bird, so make no slight move to scare 
her ; clutch her once for all, and hold leuat ; never mind 
maids’ coy fancies. Syades ■will tell thee our plan, if 
she does not consent to hold the marriage-feast on board, 
on Thursday. We will have a priest up at a lonely chapel 
in the woods he knows of— thither will I bring Hertha, 
and thou shalt take her away, will she, nil she. So 
courage; I shall say nothing yet, but if I do speak, it 
shall be so thoroughly to the purpose that our Hertha 
will be glad to leave my guardianship for yours. 

Astolfo and Valeria were just alighting in the castle 
court as I returned, and talking to a ragged, miserable- 
looking monk, in whose hanging cheeks and wrinkled 
face I did not at once recognise the formerly pompous 
Fra Damasus. But his voice was as gay as ever, as he 
said— 

“ So here is the young lord, — a thousand greetings to 
him ; St. Agata herself must have kept him from taking 
the vows ; 1 can see her saying of you two— ‘No, no, 
you shall have them, brother George, they are far too 
warlike and spirited for me. I won’t be so hard on the 
mortal maidens, too, as to take them for myself.’ ” 

She might have said it of Astolfo, but never of me, 
who in sooth was but a shy backward cavalier; but 
I was pleased with Damasus’ words, and with the new 
respect he now showed me. “ Don’t ask me of my life 
at the hermitage,” he went on; “oh, boys, boys, may 
I never again be taken for a holy hermit and treated 
as such 1 Once I made off, and the people brought me 
back again. At last I wandered here on my way to 
poor Monte Cassino, which I hear is enoompassed by 
armies.” 

“ And don’t you go there, father,” said Astolfo ; “your 
aspirations would be carrying you into the thick of the 
and your wind would never serve to get you out 
again. Here is the Marquis in want of a diaplain— in 
^reat want, weddings are in the air;” and he looked 
inquiringly at me, who, nothing loath, bade the monk 
stay for the time at least as chaplain in my castle* Then 
we all busied ourselves with preparations for the feast 
of the morrow* It was not difficult to make the ^allo 
snd galleries splendid, as the ISaracens bad left quantities 
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of rich ctuffs and gilded vessels and silver lam]M ; and 
the austere Norman pilgrims had not plundered, when 
they took the castle. Yet the rooms, when all was ready, 
seemed, however bnlliant, more like the palace chambers 
of some Eastern magician than the halls of a baronial 
castle. And the same underlying touch of Saracenic 
magic disturbed my pleasure. Syades dared to say 
to me, “ Now, mark me, Hertha, unless protected by 
Thorstein, will consent to this alliance with content, 
which will deepen into love. But he wishes to mar all, 
and he may succeed. It is only letting him know to- 
night the haunt of the Dragon, and he will be eager to 
get the honour of killing it— it is but showing him 
the way, and he vanishes from your path for ever/Ji 
Now, though I repelled his horrible whispers, I felt with 
terror the new power he had over me. I was aware of 
his presence without seeing him ; I knew when he drew 
near of his approach ; it was ever as if two wills 
struggled within me— hin and my own. 

But all these sombre thoughts were forgotten in the 
gaiety of the festival. Valeria had collected msny gay 
cavaliers and fair ladies from the country round; after 
the banquet, the tables were cleared and the dance 
began, and sweet music pealed from the richly hung 
galleries far into the (^uiet of the autumnal night. The 
young hostess was brilliant and winning ; the Northmen 
gave themselves up to the joys of the time before re- 
turning to the wintry sea, and the Italian ladies were 
only too willing to usten to the sweet speeches that 
meant the less, as their ship was seaward bound. 
Though indeed the whisper went round that the 
goodliest man in all the rooms was the Neustiian Norman 
&Linulf, even as all agreed that, whoever came second, 
the Lady Hertha was queen of the festival. For me, 
wherever I chose to cast my eyes, answering smiles and 
softest words greeted me, ml 1 began to think my cold 
and distant Hertha was foohahly insensible of her great 
good luj^ in having won the heart of the rich young 
marqtiM, Towards the end of the feast 1 had succeeded 
in leading her away nnder pretext of showilig her some 
choice art-treasures, when, on passing a wmownmat 
in t|ie lonely gattery, she saw lliorstein sitthig gasing 
down at the sea, and stopt short, laying her nand W 
^ shonjklen He started at her tonih, Imt neith^ 
itm worn ' Ah, dear sea*^ she inunnired,'wfth tsars m 
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her eyes ; “ oh my Norway, shall I never see yon more ? 
Bear them my greetings, Thorstein.” 

“ Dear lady,” he answered, “ I and my men leave the 
Dragon-ship to-morrow. You know Swend and I havo 
of late been like fire and water ; I only stayed for your 
sake. I go by land to the war with Rainulf.” 

And you too leave me, kinsman,” she said, with bitter 
pctulence ; while he replied, gently, “ I am always ready to 
serve you when you desire it, kinswoman.” Hertha 
wrapped her head in her veil, shook off my hand, and left 
us hastily, while Thorstein laid his hand on mine to detain 
mo, and said, “ And so you love Hertha truly, and care for 
all your possessions chiefly that you may give them to 
her. I do not wonder, for, besides her beauty, she is 
about the most gracious maiden that ever lived on earth. 
To a brave man the happiness of his lady is dearer than 
his own.” He paused, and I thought, “ Is he going to ask 
me to resign her But I answered, “ You too care much 
for Hertha 1 ” 

** Yes, I care more for her happiness than for anything 
but honour in the world. You have only seen her lately, 
but I loved her when she was a little maiden of seven, 
and used to run down to the landing-place when my boat 
came in with her pretty greeting. And when she was 
older, and I saved her from the burning homestead, and 
rode all night over the fells with her fair head nestled on 
my shoulder, lest they should make my little girl a king^s 
captive, did I not care for her welfare then, as now, above 
all things ?” He paused, and the music swelled up sweetly 
in the silence. Then he went on : “ This change of faitn 
has made some change between us, but still I am her true 
friend. She may learn to love you — you can give her so 
much. What can 1 give her out a rough boat on the 
barren sea f Btlt look you, my young lord, you must not 
burry her. We men do not altogether understand maid^s 
— sometimes they hardly understand themselves. Give 
her ti^ ; let her rest awhile in the Convent of Amalfi, as 
she wishes, so she may learn to think of you as a young 
champion, and not merely as a monk; and,takemyadvloe| 
send amy that Saracen; he is not fit to be about att 
honest mau’s house.” 

^ It IS Swend who arranges for Hertha,” I answaredi, 

cddfy." 

^**awend,** said Tlunetem; ‘•you know what is«<-4i|i 
wits are all drowned in ale-^ke can eo^ drilm bofiM 
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'wind and tide. He is no guardian for a lady of 
birth.” 

“ At least he is her brother, and you have hardly a right 
to interfere.” 

** 1 am her kinsman,” said Thorstein, with undiminished 
gentleness, “ and I will not see her wronged.” He turned 
again to the window and looked out as before, as Syades 
approached, and whispered to me, “ Remember.” But I, 
feeing a deep shame aroused by the word, went rapidly 
back to the hall, where my guests were now taking 
leave. 

“ In two days, then — the mountain chapel of St. Chris- 
tofero,” said Swend, with his wild laugh. “ Bring no one 
but the priest, and I shall bring only the lady and a trusty 
guard. 1 asked her just now, and she won’t fix a day, so 
we will settle it all for her, brother-in-law.” 

And so he and the rest took leave, and Syades escorted 
me to my chamber, saying the evening haa not gone so 
ill. Hertha had not actually refused to have me, and 
would have to submit to Swend’s way of doing so. “ And 
if we had only sent Thorstein to Hela, as KolMorn has it, 
it would have been better still; but there your nerve 
failed you, my lord.” 

The cool grey-green olive woods seemed full of mys- 
terious promise as I rode through them two days later in 
the dewy morning, with only Damasus, as I had kept my 
puroose a secret from all. We left the horses at a farm, 
and thence wandered about a mile on foot to the lonely 
chapel. The silver-stemmed trees surrounded it closely 
on all sides, except where a little clear space at the west 
door let in a glimpse of the distant sea, and there a small 
stream glanced in sunshine for a minute as it sped from 
the forest above to the forest below. The little chapel 
was empty, but fra^ant with the oran^re twigs whmh 
strewed the floor. Damasus entered the Uttle sacristy by 
a low door to the east, and left me sitting in the western 
norohy till I heard the sound of voices, and an armed 
Northmani^Erio by name, ran past me with a nod. ** I am 
to guard the door behind,” he said, *‘and Hacoi^ watches 
the path below and he disappeared bdind the chapel, 
while Swend, ^th Hertha on a mule, appeared in front. 
She started oh seeing me, and said, ^Have you deceived 
^ me, brother t do the nuns not wait for me here, then!” 

No^ yom husband waits'for you,” he said|^ lifkiag her 
off the mul^ and aending it with a blow down into the 
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woods. “ The Marquis, like a true lover, ready to ovej> 
look all your vagaries. Here is chapel and priest — the 
real Dajnasus this time — and, mark me, unwedded hence 
you do not go,” for Hertha had drawn up her head like 
an angry swan, half defiant, half alarmed. 

“Not thus,” she said, “shall Rolfs daughter be wedded. 
1 have told 'this gentleman I would not marry him now.” 

Swend internipted. “ You must ; our honour is pledged. 
He has given me for you the money needed for the war.” 

“ I am then bought and sold. Marquis, I will be forced 
into no wedlock ; I will not marry you.” 

Then Swend broke into fury ; in vain 1 interposed, and 
implored Hertha only to trust and take me. Swend con- 
tinued to say even bitterer things in Norse, which enraged 
me even while I did not fully understand them. At last 
he seized her roughly by the arms, and thrust her over 
towards me ; and then, looking round in real terror, she 
cried, “ Let me go, let me go alone to the chapel, and 
speak to the priest. He will hear what I have to say ; he 
will help me.^ 

“ Let her go! ” I exclaimed, and glancing reproachfully 
at her bruised arm, she moved slowly into the chapel 
where Damasus stood, and closed the door, 

Swend burst into a loud laugh. “ V\ hy. Marquis, you 
look quite scared ; the wild bird can only flutter, don’t 
let her go— and when once her word is given, you will 
have a tender bride. I know them well, our free 
maidens. As they say at the farms. To-day the whip 
and to-morrow the oats for the wild mare.” 

1 was very angry with Hertha for so scorning me, and 
more so with Swend for his violence, and paced uneasily 
about, till after many minutes had passea, Swend said, 
“ Well, they have had time for their talk now. Art thou 
resolute ! If she resists 1 will hold her at the altar.” 

“ Yes/’ I sai^ “ she belongs to me now, and for her 
own weal I will take her away with roe.” And so say- 
ing. 1 opened the chapel door. Straight in front 1 saw 
Damasus sitting on the ground, gagged and tied to the 
altar-rails ; behmd me Swend shouted, “ Call £ricl ” whilil 
at the same moment some one rushed past me and flew 
upon him. 1 ran thrAig^ the sacristy to the east doer 
osUiim on Eiic, but tiiere was no answer, and the door 
was feoked. &eh id ^ west door only in time to son 
two wrestiing men fitil heavily into the btoolc, and that 
the OBO who struggled on to nb lomei on Swendfa 

t-jwraiii. as 
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was Thoroteitt. Rapid footsteps now sounded on the 
path, and Hakon appeared* Thorstein^who held Swend’s 
throat with his left hand, while his face was under water, 
dipped his right hand up to Us own side. Hakon, with 
drawn sword, rushed upon hica, hut Thorstein’s axe was 
out ; there was a deafening clash of weapons ; the sword 
flew into the air, and Hakon rolled backwards, his head 
streomii^ with blood, and lay. 1 was utterly bewildered, 
though 1 had drawn my sword ; but no time for thought 
was given me, for Thorsteiii now leapt out of the brook 
upon me, Wrenched the sword from my hand, and dragged 
me into the chapel. I felt at once I was a child in his 
hands of iron, and, more quickly than 1 can tell, he had 
bound my hands, and strapped me with my own belts 
tight to a pillar, and then he darted off to where he had 
left Swend. Him he now dragged into the chapel ali^ost 
insensible, and bound him, too, securely to a pillar, but 
seated on the ground, as indeed he was unable to stand* 
Then he disappeared, but soon returned dragging Eric, also 
bound hand and foot, gagged and bleeding. He left him 
on the floor, and carefmly searched us for weapons, all of 
which he took away out of the chapel ; and then return- 
ing, looked reproachfully at Swend. 

** 1 was almost ashamed to suspect you enough to fol- 
low you through the woods, Swend,” he began ; “ but it 
is well that dogs’ eai's are pricked when wolves prowl. 
Be thankful 1 have not sent you this time into another 
world, where Rolf would hardly welcome a son who came 
out of a brawl for ill-treating his daughter. For you, 
^rquis, you had better go back to your convent, ^ as 
it luppears you can neither fight men nor guard la^es. 
And you, priest~be quiet, I am not going to cut your 
throat~— for Damasus’ face was distorted with terror 
as^ Thorstein went up to him with a drawn dagger. “ I 
will treat you better than the rest ; I will give you back 
gour weapon, your ton^e;” and he cut away the gag, 
doing the same for Enc, with the words, am sorry I 
had to hit you without warning, but you are not mudi 
the worse^ 1 think; Hakon, 1 fear, is foiished.” 

** No, no, Herser Thorstein, 1 am none the worse,” aaid 
Erie ; ^ end vou had to do it, as therd were five againat y cm.” 

*‘0a1y three,” said Thorstein; ^two do not ooaiit;. 
How,” he continued, looking round on Us from the dMT, 
”jyon iiB» ata^r here for asi^e$ 1 wiU aee you are net 
diatarbeC it it a good foit trap you b*ve act, cmly aa 
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it hapipens you have caught your own fingers in it What 
sayd tne saw? 

* A bird in the net 
1b not teken yet ’ — 

and Hertha is safe. Better luck to you when you better 
deserve it ; ” and with a quiet laugh he went out, lock- 
ing and barring the door behind him. We all gazed at 
each other ; Swend, who looked like a hideous gurgoyle, 
his red dripping hair hanging in straight lines over his 
furious face, was muttering vows of vengeance ; Daroasos 
was trembling all over ; while Eric, who lay like a log on 
the floor, burst into a loud laugh. 

“ How did he manage yoxi all? he asked, “ for, after all, 
we were four armed men, and two on guard. He knocked 
me on the head so soundly as he came up that I knew 
nothing more till this minute, but no doubt the lady went 
straight out at my door, and got a good start. Well, I 
call it manfiilly done : I always said he was the quickest, 
briskest man on board; and,” he added, exanuning his 
bound arms and feet, ‘‘ how thoroughly well he has made 
the knots, like the true sailor that he is ; ah I we shall 
miss him badly on board the Dragon-ship.” E, J. 0. 

( To he continued*) 


Ronnie ItittU Par;. 

Boxnde little Mary was all the world to me ; 

Bonnie little Mary, who so blythe as she, 

Singing in the forest, or laug^ng by the fire. 

No one, in her presence, of life could ever tire I 

Happy in the sunlight, or happy in the gloom, 

Meny by the searshofe, or in the daikened rom, 

8he carried in her bosom the source of all delight* 

And all things seemed so bright to her, because her qre 
was bris:ht. 

Bonnie little Mary ! her gleeful heart has gone. 

My snnliffht set and daraened in the ^es 

itsiicnie; ^ 

My life is fled, the world is dead, for |die has 
And there’s no more light nmr musio in the dnltpse m 
my dajl LvtMA 
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Mo man's Mori 

II. — Girls’ Schools. 

Among t];ie many fields of remunerative labour which 
are now beginning to be thrown more or less unreservedly 
open to women, the profession of Teaching ofiers almost 
without question the highest advantages. This was, as 
we know, far from being the rase formerly ; and it is to 
the reformation which the education of girls is even now 
undergoing that both the present change in the profession 
and the large possibilities of development in store for it 
in the future are due. ‘Few people surely will deny, , 
whatever may bo said for or against a woman’s entering 
other professions, that the teaching of her own sex at 
least is one which seems stamped by nature as most un^ 
mistakably hers. And yet women are only now beginning 
to claim their full share in, if not exclusive right to, one 
of its most important and certainly most Iionourable 
branches, school-teaching. That this has hitherto been 
to a surprising extent m the bands of men, cannot be 
gainsaid ; indeed, the ordinary phrases with which wc are 
all familiar in school prospectuses, “ the advantage of the 
best masters,” “ first-rate masters, ” &c., sufficiently prove 
how universally women have been ousted from a province 
which it seems the merest truism to aay is theirs. But 
public opinion is at last changing, and people are beginning 
to admit the, one would fancy, selt-evident truth that 
a woman is the proper instructor of women, and that 
she is capable of undertaking every branch, elementary 
oi* advanced, of education. The day, then, cannot be far 
distant when teaching will claim a new place in the 
estimation of society, and will be recognised to ^ a pro- 
fession as honourable for women as it already is for 
xnen, demanding in their case, too, special, careful, pro- 
lon^d, and ve:^ probably expensive preliminary training; 
no longer, as mrmerly, to be taken up hastily, in an 
^ proper^ Amateur sort of way, or, as it sometimes is in 
mthr life, because prospects more congenial haVe fitiled; 
but ensuxingi on the other hand, in full return for tiiu 
time and money so spent, rewards &r richer than were 
evmr dreamed of under the old system. 

I shall not attempt fully to entor into the eeufws whkdi 
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led to the system of entrusting so much of a ^I’s cduca^ 
tion to masters ; it will be sufficient to mention at once 
the mcjst evident and the most important, — the fact that 
women have been, and still to a great extent are, incom- 
petent to teach advanced subjects, or indeed too often 
any subject, thoroughly. This sounds harsh, and of 
course I gladly admit not only that there are many 
exceptions, but also that mere custom, justified very 
likely in former days by the scarcity of lady-teachers, 
still exerts a strong influence on a school-mistress, and 
leads her, in deference to the foolish prejudices of parents, 
very often to employ a master where a lady would be 
amply competent to ao the work required. The incom- 
petence of governesses, too, as we all know, is due rather 
to their misfortune than their fault, the means of obtain- 
ing a really good education having been hitherto within 
the reach of comparatively few. Many of them, moreover, 
are already in London and elsewhere energetically 
availing themselves of the new sources of improvement 
so lately opened to them. Employers, too, are to blame 
in still persistently demanding from a governess an 
amount of varied knowledge incompatible with depth and 
thoroughness, especially wdien we consider the early age 
at which she generally ^gins her work. Supply, of course, 
meets demand, and absurd requirements on one side are 
answered by absurd professions on the other ; while em- 
ployers and employed alike, in sheer ignorance of what 
real mastery and real teaching of a subject mean, are 
probably serenely self-satisfied, liut society, represent- 
ing the rough-and-ready common sense of the world, 
pronoimces that the education of a girl must be, as the 
phrase goes, ^‘finished,” and the resource is generally 
school mr a year or two. Here most of the teaching is 
in the hands of men, ** profe^ssors ** of different branches, 
and society is forthwith satisfied that their pupil must be 
thoroughly accomplished." Zealous reformers tell us 
that the education of our boys stands in need of great 
improvement. Wlmt in Heaven^s name shall we say, then, 
of that of our girls ? 

What we can truly say has been already said in tbt 
report of the Schools Enquiry Commission, which I shaS 
presently quote; and reljing on such unquestionable 
authori^, we may without hesitation pronounce the re^ 
soils of the present system of education by means of 
^fimt-fute*’ — at all events, ss we know to ohr bOsI^ 
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expensive — ^masters to be lamentably bad. And without 
wishing to Bay one word against masters as a class, 
except that they are by no fault of theirs in a position 
whicn does not properly belong to them, I cannot but ques- 
tion whether the rather common theory, that it is desirable 
for girls of sixteen or seventeen to be taught by a man, 
on the ground that they are thus more interested and 
more stimulated to excel than they would be were the 
teacher of their own sex, is a true or safe one. No doubt, 
did men and women mix more freely and simply together 
than they now do, and in relations not of amusement 
only, but of common interests, studies, cares, pursuits, 
among many happy results this too would follow, that it 
would be a matter of little moment whether a girl or 
boy eitlier up to any age were taught by a man or a ^ 
woman. The question whether he or she was a good 
teacher would be all-important : but can any one assert 
that this is commonly the case in the close, hot-house 
aert of moral atmosphere which prevails in so many girls’ 
fcwUding*. schools? Separated more ‘or less inevitably 
the outer world, ill-provided with facilities for active 
llhjfeical exercise, the safe outlet which nature herself 
jpomts out ibr high animal spirits (indeed, to the shame- 
ibl neglect of the average girl’s healthy physical develop- 
ment doctors bear ample testimony, and might do so yet 
more strongly if they would), under strict surveillance, 
the supposition apparently being, in this as in several 
other matters in a girl’s life, that if she is not carefully 
ttained, repressed, guarded, guided, forced into shape, 8^ 
it were, like some clipped yew-tree in an old garden, she 
is sure to become something utterly unwomanly, as if 
womanliness were some toilsomely acquired virtue, and 
not nature’s own free gift — what wonder if a girl, 
whetiier high-spirited and fun -loving or dreamy and 
tomakitic, is from different motives ever on the watdi for 
My ^possible chance of diversion from the monotony of 
‘HSobool life, and if the result is the sentimental 
r nonsensical folly which has made the very name 
*rl a reproach f Under such influences, is not 
tUB ^ given by the master apt to be of a mixed 
%nl not altogether wholesome sort ? 1 cannot but sospedi 
toiQu that it is diffleult for a master, from his more imperfect 
uuasrstandiiig of his pupils* duuucteis, to be so interatttsd 
in tlm as a lady teacher would be» oTr perhaps, so impat^ 
HA HeSe^ however^ I reach mere guessiiiy^ and sttq^ 
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The system is indeed sufficiently condemned by its results. 
Of course it would be most unjust to lay the blame 
entirely on masters. Everybody, we may assume, has had 
the best intentions, but there has been no organisation ; 
things have been left entirely to hap-hazard. Long ago, 
in 1841, Dr. Arnold felt this, and wrote as follows to Mr. 
.Justice Coleridge : ** I feel quite as strongly as you do the 
extreme difficulty of giving to girls what really deserves 

the name of education intellectually There 

is nothing for girls like the Degree examination, which 
concentrates one’s reading so beautifully, and makes one 
master a certain number of books perfectly. And unless 
we had a domestic examination for young ladies to be 
passed before they came out, and another like the ^eat 
go before they come of age, I do not see how the tning 
can ever be effected. Seriously, 1 do not see how we can 
supply sufficient encouragement for systematic and 
laborious reading, or how we can ensure many things 
being retained at once fully in the mind, when we are 
wholly without the machinery which we have for our 
boys/’ 

Evidently the country recognises the education of its 
sons to be a matter of national importance. To say 
nothing of its universities, which, with all their learning, 
their wealth, their venerable beauty, and storied memories 
of the past, remain still jealously shut against women, 
spite of their own large debts to wise and wealthy women 
of the olden time, schools are provided in unstinted 
abundance for boys ; some perhaps, as reformers tell us, 
sorely in need of change, but still there th^ are, actually 
in existence, not requiring to be with infinite care and 
pinching economy nursed into life. Munificent endow- 
ments, time-honoured buildings, scholarships to eocouraM 
learning and help the poor — all, in a word, that can m 
devised to kindle the zeal and loyal i^eotion of the 
schoolboy tor his school, are theirs. What has the nation 
done for its daughters f Where are the stately sdbooli^ 
with their little settlement of pleasant boarding-houses 
ctustering round them, which we might expect to find for 
g^t A chanTO for the bett^ has, indeed, begun* Some 
girV schools sdready exist, and soon it is to be hoped 
mere wiB be more, which are better able to stand tim 
skMqpnrlwm with those of the boys, thon^ n filWl 
Hsfiow or for giiis is still a thing oi the fiimflr 

fiitttre. BiittMin%|ori^ofthesolioolsfiirtheds«iglit«M| 
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of our upper classes cannot stand this comparison in any 
respect. They are things of a day, they Have no name, 
no prestige ; neither socially nor intellectually, to speak 
generally, can their teaching staiF compare with that of 
tlie schools where boys of the same rank in society are 
educated. And even when, under a wise and liberal 
mistress, a school is really good, it endures but one life- 
time and passes away, or, it may be, undergoes in new 
hands an entire change : as it inherited no noble tradition 
from a venerable past, so it leaves no tradition as an heir- 
loom to the future. 

How is it that we, so eager, if not over wise, about the 
education of our boys, have till lately been so careless 
about our girls ? For a reason veiy simple and extremely 
cogent to the British mind, shortly expressed thus : “ It ^ 
doesn’t pay to educate a girl highly.” Now, it is useless 
to declaim against this as an unworthy view of education. 
Comforting ourselves with the belief that a large and 
enlightened minority exists, let us try to meet the majority 
on their own ground, be that high or low. 

It does not pay, or has not paid. Granted, and why 
not I Because the education of girls has hitherto been 
conducted in a make-shift sort of way, superficial schools 
“ finishing” — by the help, too, for the most part of men, 
not women — a structure whose foundations have too often 
no existence save iu imagination: because there have 
been no richly endowed schools %vith highly paid assistant- 
mistress-ships, and whoso head mistress-ships constitute 
valuable prizes for scholarship, experience, and general 
moral and intellectual power, well worth the winning 
of any lady either compelled to work from straitened 
means, or embracing her profession from the pure love of 
it. This admits of no question. Granting even that some 
Bohool-mistresses make large fortunes, this is true only of 
comparatively few ; and in any case, when we compare 
these ladies with the recognisidd heads of the profession 
among men, the head-masters of the great publm sdiools^ 
men who hold indisputably so high a position both 
intellectually and socmlly, wo cannot deny that the latter 
are> in tbe^orld's estimation at any rate, superior. And 
if we compare further the staff of the former 
of the latter, the inequality will strike us still meset 
fgdrmUy. On the one side we find ill-paid, imperfeoi^ 
educated governesses; on the other, cultured^ higblf^ 
salaried gentlemen, qualified for their worhi the im* 
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portemce of which is thus practically recognised by long 
years of school and universitjy training. 

We may be loath to admit that this is a true picture, 
and may each perhaps be able to recall some school or 
schools of which the above would be a grossly exagge^ 
rated description. Still, I think, if we face facts fairly, we 
must admit that in the main it is correct. And though 
better days have dawned, there is still ample room for 
further progress. The work has, however, been vigor- 
ously begun. Besides the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sioners, to whom we owe a deep debt of gratitude for 
their enlightened and liberal action in this matter, several 
companies or associations of private individuals, parti- 
cularly the Girls’ Public Day-School Company, are now 
at work. Here, as elsewhere, I feel with regret that, 
mving to my ignorance of the state of educational affairs 
in Scotland, I can only speak of England. This, I hope, 
will be understood once for all. Nor can I state even 
approximately the number of such companies in exist- 
ence. Girton College does not, of course, come under 
our notice here, nor the University Extension, or any of 
the other lecture or correspondence schemes, our subject 
being strictly schools. 

Now, wherein do the new schools endowed by Govern- 
ment, or under the management of public companies, differ 
from the old I This question will bo best answered bv 
<]^uoting the Report for 1874 of the Manchester Higb 
School Committee : ** If the question be asked, ‘ What is 
the peculiar and special merit and claim of this school f * 
the Committee reply that the special merit and claim lie 
in the security offered by public governors of the school, 
and an independent and frank yearly report of the soh^l, 
and iu the moderation of the terms on which such high 
education is offered.” 

The Girls’ Public Di^-School Company thus describe 
their aim : “ The school system will be spec^U v adapted 
to meet and correct the defects pointed out in uie Report 
of the Schools Enquiry Commission : Want of ^orough-* 
ness and foundation ; want of system ; slovenliness and 
showy superficiality ; inattention to rudiments; undM 
time gtvsi^ to aooompluhments, and these not tai^i 
intelligen|il(y or ^ any acieHtifio manner ; want of otgamea^ 
tioiL Sminim endeavours win be made to tnun the piipQs 
fiir the piaotioal buaiiiees and duties 
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To enlarge further upon this would be idle. The need of 
thorough reform is plain, and in this, as in everything 
else, publicity means security; while the fact that the 
government of the school is in every case in the bands 
of a council, secures a permanent, not a mere transitory 
good. 

But that neither in Manchester nor anywhere else is 
public opinion yet ripe for a reformation in girls’ education 
as thorough as those who are alive to its defects would 
wish, is clear from the reports both of the Manchester 
Committee and of the Endowed Schools Commissioners. 
The former, in applying for subscriptions, write : “The 
Committee say, further, that such a school for girls has 
become manifestly a requirement of the times in all 
large towns, that women’s interests in education have^ 
hitherto not had justice and fair play, and that such 
a school is a pressing need in this city in particular, 
and would still only scantily provide for Manchester’s 
daughters what has been provided without stint for Man- 
chester’s sons.” 

The latter in their report for this year say : “ We have 
endeavoured to give substantial effect to the direction of 
section 12 of Endowed Schools Act, 1869, which requires 
us to provide, as far as conveniently may be, for the exten- 
sion to girls of the benefit of educational endowments. 
Something we have been able to effect in this way, and 
we only regret that our success has not been greater. 
This provision of the Act has been found in many cases 
to be unacceptable to those concerned in the manage- 
ment of the endowments. Even where an endowment 
was large, and had improved, or was likely to improve, 
greatly m value, our proposal to apply a portion of it to 
female education has frequently encountered determined 
opposition, and seldom received active support from the 
locality. Under such oiroumstanoes, it requires much 
firmness^ of purpose on the part of those concerned in 
the administration of the Endowed Schools Acts, to give 
adequate effect to the intentions of Parliament in this 
matter” 

. A melancholy account of English public opinion I 
Time, however, may be trusted to overcome^ tl& ** de- 
termined opposition,” whether it chance to spring from 
mere clownish dvlnesa, from selfishness, or from a vagiie 
dread of the effect to be produced by the new systam 
on the (diaracter of girls. For an honest dread of tide 
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sort undoubtedly exists. To many who set, and rightly 
set, a high value on refinement of manners, the very 
words “college” or “public school” convey, when 
applied to girls, an unpleasant shock. It is well^igh 
impossible for them to believe that girls may be just as 
refined, as lady-like, in a public as in a private sdiool. 
I would venture even to say more dignified ; and dignity 
is of the very essence of womanliness. But it womd be 
absurd to waste words in trying to prove this by argu- 
ment. Were but the fashion of supporting the new 
schools once set by a few sensible and public-spirited 
people, of whose social rank there could be no question, 
these prejudices of class and fancy would melt away 
like snow in spring. And, certainly, unless the upper 
classes are content to see their daughters outstripped in 
the race of knowledge and culture by those of the lower, 
they will have to reconcile themselves to its changed 
conditions. Even now we hear reiterated complaints 
that governesses are not to be got, or that their claims 
are far higher tlian they used to be. And this is but the 
beginning. Soon we shall find that those ladies, com- 
paratively few in number, who are competent to teach 
well, and prefer becoming private governesses to under- 
taking school work, will require higher salaries and 
higher social consideration than we have ever been in 
the habit of granting. And thus the increased cost of 
home education will drive people to have recourse to 
schools ; and as high-grade public schools become more 
and more common, social prejudices will disappear before 
the advantages they offer. 

“ Turning now from the pupils to the teachers, I think 
it will require only a brief statement of facts to convince 
both the parents or guardians of girls destined to make 
their own way in the world, and also those ladies who, 
from whatever cause, intend to enter the teaching 
profession, that high education does already “pay,” 
and will pay yet more hereafter. And this is an argument 
which neither canny Scot nor practical Engfislinmn 
will pass by unheeding. A glance at the mllowing 
short list of the salaries offered to Head-mistresses of 
endowed schools (copied from a much longer one drawn 
up hy the Bead-mistress of the North London CoUesdata 
to whose kind help in such details 1 gmteftdfy 
oonfiass mysdf much inaebtedj will show on whA 
libml piino^les the Commissiemers have dona thehr 
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work. Those salaries are among the highest which 
hal^e as yet been sanctioned by law.* 


Salabt of HbAD-MiBTB 188 . 
CapUatum Fee, Mtnimum, Maximum, 


Be^ord High School 

(let grade), t£8 to £5 

£300 

£700 

Eoaii Schoole, Greenwich ( Bd 


Ito 2 

400 

700 

Wyggeeton 

(2d 

» ). 

Ito 8 

800 

700 

Bfttdhan 

(2d 

ft )t 

Ito 2 

800 

600 

Hoxton 

(3d 

). 

10/ to £1 10/ 

226 

625 

Grey Coat . 



10/ to £1 10/ 

280 

580 

Weetmineter (let grade). 



Ito 2 

220 

840 

IhninBter High School 



8 

400 



In those schemes which are not yet established by law, 
the highest salaries are as follows : — 

Salary of Hrad-Mibtbbbb. 
Capitation Fee, Minimum, Maximum, 
Maynard’H Girla* School, Exeter, £8 to X6 £, 400 ’ £ 700 

North London Collegiate School, 2 to 8 900 1800 

Si Paul’s, . . . 3 to 6 1100 2000 

The salaries offered by the Public Day-School Company 
are, I believe, considerably lower than those of the En- 
dowed Schools; but as the funds of the Company increase, 
these doubtless will be increased also. £250 a-year, 
besides capitation fees, and in some cases house, fire, and 
light in addition, is, I believe, the average given. 

The position of the head-mistress seems to be toler- 
ably independent, and to entitle her to a great 
deal of practical power, 1 quote again the prospectus 
6f the rublio Day-School Company: “The auties and 
authority of the Head-mistress are thus defined by the 
Council ; * Subject to bye-laws and reflations of the 
Council, and to an annuu inspection and examination of 
the school by independent examiners, the Head-mistress 
will have the management of the studies and disdpline 

•SoMm fur MUtUdilng between dilF end lervity eeboolehtTe been 4nem 
SUmtfWtjr hum beoeme law 

t Ipli M, end bd gmde era tbe terme nMd to dlitlngnieh the Indowed ScMa 

la»M*gnideecbQ(dtbefeeisrefrom4Sto£8no7ear, tbepapnelenreiSlA. 

.. SS «t6 12 .. U. 

ltHpnide<to|WfdioalipreFertfor tbeUntvenltleeX Ml 

Mia, QfwAk, lf4tasiiiitlai» Se., aiwiiol 

ll«bF itiiOQli ere, M • IBBttiwof feet, 1ft nM Sd, er M 1 ^ 2d gndee nOnd. 
mfHk end MMSf SUb^ tte tbe tenne WMd W the PMUe De^ScM Mi gSter 
ptMm, they ewrrwiMi t» Ut Md 2d gmM w ep e c M yejy, bw> ire liee dtan emiUa et ta 
w m M m H id S deld r Md S e F e iin f Uf, , 
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of the school, and inll be consulted in the selection and 
appointment of all assistant teachers, whose emoluments 
will be settled by the Council.’ ” The Council, by the 
way, is composed of men and women ; and tUs holds 
good of all governing boards of the new schools, whether 
endowed or established by Companies. The Cheltenham 
Ladies’ College, having been recently reformed, no lonKor 
offers an exception to this rule. The advantage thus 
secured, and the importance of the principle involved, are 
BO evident that I need not insist farther on them. 

Assistant Mistress-ships are not so highly paid as they 
ought to be, and undoubtedly will be in time. £200 
a-year, which is the highest now attainable in the Chel- 
tenham Ladies’ College, might well be increased ; and id 
other schools, I imamne, the highest salaries do not 
exceed this. For a beginner no doubt £120 or £130 
a-year is sufficient, but would £500 a-year be too high a 
maximum for the teachers of advanced subjects, su^ as 
Classics, Mathematics, Natural and Moral Science! I 
cannot think so. These subjects demand for their mas- 
tery long study, and therefore a considerable outlay of 
money. Elementary teaching would not, of course, re- 
quire to l>e BO highly paid ; it might be, under oareffil 
supervision, committed to student teachers, a dass of 
whom is attached to each of the public day-schools. 

From this short statement of the salaries already attain*- 
able in schools, it has been made, 1 think, abundantly 
evident that to educate a girl thoroughly does pay ; that 
in feet such an investment of time and money is botb 
secure and profitable. Even this preliminary outlay, 
however, may be lessened by means of sdiolarship^ of 
which a considerable number are, I believe, already offered 
under various conditions. Of the want already felt of 
certificated assistant teachers there can be no doubt. Only 
the other day a member of the Girls’ Public^ Day-Schom 
Com{:ray, the Dowager Lady Stanley of Alderley, wrote » 
on this sulgect in the Times: and I have mysdf repeatedly 
heard the same complaint from persons well acquainted 
with educational matters; indeed the number of suoh 
teachers required in England has been roughly oslcolated 
set more than a hundred tfaousaiid. 

But a merdy oommerdal view of this sulgeot wouid he 
exoeedii^y inooiiqplete. Osn nothing; then, be mH la 
ffivour oC school work, except tiiat it ensures scxmsr or 
bier a eondMaUe inoom Tboseslres^sngsgedhlit 
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know from experience its al^orbing pleasure and interest, 
and it is not therefore their objections that I would try 
to anticipate and answer here, but those of a large number 
of ladies who flatter themselves that they will still be able 
to secure private governesses on much the same terms as 
before, because they offer, in addition to what they think 
a fair salary, the inducement of a comfortable, possibly 
luxurious, home. This surely,” they say, “is preferable 
to £150 or £200 a-year, with nothing ‘found’ and hard 
work,” Now, of course, “ tastes differ.” A really com- 
fortable home, with fair work and £120 or £150 a-year, 
is not to be despised. But the average salary of resident 
governesses is, according to Mrs. Kitchener’s “ Calendar 
of Teachers holding Certificates,” only £80 a-year, £150 
and £50 being the extremes; nor, certainly, are niost^ 
county and professional families able to afford much more. 
Besides, making every allowance for favourable circum- 
stances, admitting that the good sense and kindly feeling 
of true gentlefolks can do much to render the governess’s 
position pleasant, still it cannot but be in many respects 
a difficult, noBsibly a painful, one. In one situation she 
must be able to dispense almost entirely with the equal 
companionship of grown-up people without becoming 
morbid, while in another she is expected to take her part 
in society, rather an undefined one, with unobtrusive ease. 
Do we not even sometimes hear sensible and kindly people 
say, “ I don’t urge my governess to come into the draw- 
ing-room when 1 have company, because 1 cannot be sure 
that my guests will treat her pleasantly I ” They may 
themselves despise the little-mmded folly which looks 
down on governesses as on inferiors, sometimes partly 
excused, I grant, by the equal folly of governesses-^ but 
they cannot check it. Nor will anything put a stop to 
this thoroughly illogical and uncomfortable view of a 
governess’s position, until governesses cease to be, so to 
4 speak, a mere drug in the market. This change, as I have 
aaid, is beginning to come about, and were the advantages 
by schools once fully recognised, the old conditions 
woifld be entirely altered, and the results must be what I 
have already anticipated. 

If we try to compare the two lives, that o# a private 
governess and that of a head or assistant mktress ih a 
school,’— even putting aside, as still a mere fiuicy pictnrsb 
the positioii in Wfaioh the fiiU development of the pQl 3 ilk>^ 
sohtra eyatem must eventually place tiiese mistroBBse, en# 
in evety essential point oonrespondi]^ to tiiat hdd by 
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head and assistant masters in liig;h-class bovs’ pnUic 
schools, — most of ns, I think, will mve the palm to the 
latter. There is, we must at least allow, more tone, more 
colour in it. The stir and life of a CTeat school, the 
interest of teaching large and varied classes, the credit 
obtained by the success of pupils in public examinations, 
the congenial companionship of so many ladies engaged 
in the same work and canng for the same things, the 
dignified and independent position held — these surely fill 
life very full of interest and pleasure. Nay more — can 
we forget the wider sphere of usefiilness, the larger oppor- 
tunities of making our own brief, fieeting life, thus become 
a part in one great organisation for good, immortal in the 
results achieved? 

I am inclined to insist particularly upon the indepen- 
dent dignity of the posts now offered, oecause it is pre- 
cisely this that Scotland has been strangely backward in 
allowing to women. And yet Scotchwomen surely do 
not lack, any more than Scotchmen, the national charac- 
teristic, that proud independent spirit which has been the 
heritage of our rugged little nation from time immemorial. 
Education in Scotland is a subject into which, in my 
ignorance of many of the influences at work, 1 dare not 
venture far. Still, I cannot but protest against the 
climax reached by Scotland in the unnatural system of 
committing girls’ education into the hands of men. It is 
actually, I understand, no uncommon thing for purely 
girls’ schools in this country to be under the headship of 
a master ; the recently refor^ied Merchant Maiden School 
in Edinburgh is a glaring example. I have heard this 
practice severely, and, in mv opinion, most justly con- 
demned in England, nor oould I offer any defence. Pos- 
sibly, however, it may be said that the system meets an 
immediate want ; that whenever improved schools shall 
have produced women fit to take the highest place, Scot- 
land win assuredly not be backward in giving them their 
due, and that meanwhile the school gains by having a 
competent head. Yet how is it that no great difficnll^ m 
findmg suitable head<»miBtre88es has been enoountered in 
Englud? For my part, I cannot bat agree with cor 
EngUsh critics that tm unnatural system is insultkig to 
Sootchwomeii. Even in our most elementaiy schocla 
there Is the same depreciation of a woman’s worit and . 
capacity. AU parties, 1 suppose, are so lar agreed thait 
there ought f o be a ** female teacher^ in evenr ndsed 
achocL In hct, the Ooremment graat» extenoed cn^ 
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on the condition that sewing is tanght, is too strong a 
practical argument not to overcome all resistance. But 
ihe question, what place this teacher ought to hold! — 
whether she should be restricted to the charge of the 
smaller children, and should teach sewing only to the 
elder girls, or whether the girls, big and little alike, 
should be her pupils, the master retaining only the boys — 
is still a disputed one. Clearly, in the first case, the 
“ female teacher ” is simply the master’s assistant, hold- 
ing a place completely subordinate to him, while he draws 
a salary beyond comparison larger than hers, and is con- 
sidered responsible for the whole school, junior depart- 
ment as wdl as senior. In the second, she is mistress as 
he is master, holds an equal position, receives pay in fair 
proportion to her work, and ^ares the responsibility and^ 
the credit of her school with no one. This second plan 
has been, I believe, largely adopted in England, and good 
salaries are given to the mistresses of such schools. Cer- 
tainly it makes no extravagant demand. Why should a 
woman, we may fairly ask, be condemned to fill, irrespec- 
tive of capability, a subordinate position, and to do no 
work save the most elementary! Has she not some 
right to say that the instruction of the girls is her 
province, just as that of the boys is the master^sf Of 
course, by adopting this plan we relinquish what ^Bome 
authorities consider an advantage, the co-education of 
boys and girls, — ^a system, besides, endeared to us in Scot- 
land by ancient custom. I cannot, however, help suspect- 
ing that most of the advantages which the girb at 
least are supnosed to derive from it, are but shadowy and 
doubtful. The only really important one, as I believe, 
the reference of the work of both boys and girls to a com* 
mon standard, coidd ^ easily secured by simjecting both 
to the same examinations under the same conditions. 

It is not, 1 believe, proposed either in England or Scot- 
land that women should be placed at the head of mixed 
elementary schools. And yet it is possible that many 
women nought be eminently fitted for such a post. Some 
reformers, as we all know, assert that hoya, even up to 
tiurteen Or fourteen years of age, should be tauAm by 
women^ and that they would be round &r more^oSeam 
wi&faig pupib by a woman than by a man. fie Una mU 
may, we need not consider it here. The field of taadfifig 
is iridp enomi^ even if restricted to gMs. 
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Merbarja of dfhostcr. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Randall was not the onljr individual who had returned 
from the day’s excursion in an agitated frame of mind. 
Had there been thunder in the air, or was there some- 
thing mysterious in the surroundings of Castell y Waen 
whi^ belied its appearance^ Could there still be the 
impress of some foul deed haunting the place, and insidi- 
ously afifectin^ all who came there? Mr. Bernard Wood 
was too prosaic to ask himself these questions, yet there 
was at work in his mind a disturbing influence whidi 
asserted itself too powerfully to be set aside. The hurt- 
ful words he had spoken at the castle, not only to Ran- 
dall, but to others, were closely connected with his own 
character and previous history. As a distant relative of 
the late Baroness de Rehmar, he had regarded her with 
interest — nay, if reports were true, even with a tenderer 
feeling. Were this the case, how could it, in a nature 
selfish and narrow as his, be reconciled with the profes- 
sions of unchanging esteem and affection which he made 
to the Baron ? It had certainly rendered him, both at 
the time of de Rehmar’s marriage and later, more keenly 
aware of the events in the Baron’s life than of those in 
the lives of other men. And his nature lacked that ele- 
ment of generosity which could make the happiness of 
others a source of rejoicing, quite apart from personal 
feeling. Yet, strange as it may seem, both during the 
lifetime of the Baroness and ever since, he had veiled 
these feelings, and remained an intimate and obliging friend 
of the family. At her death, seeing the Baron overcome 
with grief, and shrinking with all the terror of an unprac- 
tical nature from the management of money matters, 
which he had hitherto left in great part to his wtfe. Hr. 
Wood had stepped in. and offered to assist him in thb 
task to the best of hjs ability. He bad offered to get hie 
premerty in Germany let to the best advantage, eveti 
undertflddng to receive the rents, and to pay them into 
the bank jnChester. where they would be at de Behmar*# 
diinaoaaL llie Baron had gratefully aoo^ted the tAr, 
ana fidt ahnoet humiliated when lur.^Wood refbeed to 
aooept ot any acknowledgment of hie eerrioe% ffasther 
in. s V 
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tlian the permission to remain the Baron’s friend. It is 
true that, when the rents for the first year came in, de 
Eehmar remarked that they were exceedingly low, and 
very far short of what he had expected; but this Mr. 
Wood easily answered by informing him that land in 
Germany was at present at a discount, when military 
affairs were uppermost in the mind of the nation. 
And as time went on, de Kehmar thought that 
surely the German mind must have become a good 
deal more military than ever, so contemptible seemed 
to him the money value which was thought a suffi- 
cient rent for his land. To him it seemed unaccount- 
able that rents could thus dwindle away year by 
year. Yet he shrank from a personal inquiry into the 
state of his finances, partly from native indolence in, 
such matters, and partly from a sense that to do so 
would betray a want of confidence in one to whom he 
believed himself deeply indebted, and whom he was 
bound in honoui not to offend. Mr Wood was pleasantly 
aware of this feeling towards him on the Baron’s part; 
and from the fact of the latter being a foreigner and a 
man of reserved habits, he thought it unlikely that any 
other would supplant him in the intimate terms on which 
he stood with the Baron. It was such a thought, though 
he would hardly own it to himself, that gave him uneasi- 
ness when he observed the homage and engrossing atten- 
tion of which Werburga was the object from both Trevor 
and Bandall. The possibility that another mi^ht stand in a 
nearer relation to the liaron than ho himselt did, was one 
which Mr. Wood could not calmly contemplate. When 
he asked himself the reason for this feeling, a horrible 
chasm seemed to open in the ^ound before him. But ail 
this mental struggle was hid away, as it were, in the 
inner safe of his being: in those outer parts that were 
accessible to the ourrency of daily life he kept a fiiendly 
feeling for all men, and for the Baron in particular, along 
with a very pretty and would-be romantic appreciation of 
the charms of Weiburga. He thought a lady of her rank 
and distinfi^hed character ought not to be too cordial 
towards any stray young men whom she might happen 
to meet ; something unusual waa in store tdt her, for 
which she most wait mdmly and with digoffiod com- 
posure. It was some such reflectiona as these Ait 
had prompted the visit to Mrs Hcdme, which had been 
Awartedj and on their meeting at the castle^ lie 
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would have sought an opportunity of insinuating these 
notions into the ear of Werbm*ga, had she not turned from 
him so coldl v in the great room, and thus perhaps kindled 
the spark which had burst into a flame m the words he 
had spoken to Kandall. It w*as not to Kandall alone that 
he had confided his important discovery with regard to 
the Baron’s character ; Trevor and Mrs. Holme had also 
each received a share of the disclosure, and had done so 
with greater equanimity, as well as with greater coldness, 
than Kandall. As far as they were concerned, he could 
form no idea of the result his words might have ; but 
with Kandall, it was evident that he had missed his aim, 
perhaps brewed mischief for himself, possibly made an 
enemy for life. The Baron, in his turn, must be warned 
against Kandall at once, and what opportunity better 
than the present, when the daughter was absent from 
home, and he could count with certainty on a private 
interview? The following day, accordingly, found him 
on his way to Chester. 

The place where a votary of art or literature produces 
his works 'must always have a peculiar ii^erest of its 
own. Whether it be a large and luxurious study, 
like that of Trevor, or a mere bandbox overlooking an 
orchard, such as the writing-room of Cowper at Omey, 
such a haunt cannot but wear the impress of that part of 
the man which is often the purest as well as the strongest, 
namely, the intellect. The “ den ” or workshop of Baron 
de Rehmar was a long, narrow room, of which Cowper 
might have said, as he said of his own, that its occupant 
locked like a wax figure in an old-fashioned picture- 
frame. The room contained objects which betokened a 
^eat variety of intellectual pursuits. There were plaster 
busts of Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven, now g^own grey 
on their brackets. There was the old spinnet-like piano- 
forte, too, with its loose jingling notes, evidently a sacred 
possession. There was a prie-dieu in the corner,^ with 
antique-looking prayer-bocws l^g upon it, and in the 
book-shelves were many devotional as well as mtisic^ 
works. But to find out what branch of study is now in 
the ascendant, we must look at the writing^taUe in the 
centre of the room, which is laden with booka and m a nn- 
Boripts of a seienti& nature* Here the laborious student 
passes many hours daily in earnest study, on^ ndw and 
then etviku^ a few chords on the old piano, hjr way of 
leereetioni 
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De Behmar did not like to be disturbed in this retreat, 
and there were but two people in the world who* dared 
to enter while he was busied there. One was his 
daughter, the other — ^in virtue of his position of jtrust— 
was Mr. Bernard Wood. 

On the day after the excursion, accordingly, that 
worthy had come to Chester. He went straight to the 
Barons house, and, according to custom, entered his study 
unannounced. The Baron started back in his chair with a 
bewildered look ; his mind had evidently a long way to 
travel before it could arrive in the scenes of daily life. 
While it is performing that journey, Mr. Wood walks for- 
ward, and quietly seating himself opposite the Baron, 
turns his grey twinkling eyes towards him. 

Business has brought me to Chester to-day,” he said, ^ 
bending his bullet-shaped head, “ and I could not leave 
town without seeing you.” 

The Baron de Rehraar might be about fifty years of 
age. His hair was sprinkled with grey, and his tall 
figure had already acquired a considerable stoop through 
constant study. His fine eye and open expression in- 
spired confidence. Naturally he was a mm of inde- 
pendent character and cheerful disposition. But the 
pressure of poverty and bereavement had bent the up- 
right pillar of independence, making it encroach beseech- 
ingly on the territory of others, and seem as if sympathy 
and support were necessary to its existence. In two 
respects only, and those lielonging to the sphere of 
thought and affection rather than to that of the will, 
had ne preserved his independence of mind. One was 
the untiring search for new discoveries in science, with 
the fixed nue of drawing his own conclusions from them ; 
the other was the absorbing love of the Fatherland, M 
he always called it. Nothing but the memory of his 
wife oould have induced him to live out of the Father- 
land; and Mr. Wood had frequently heard him declare 
tiiat if his daughter did many, he hoped it diould be 
none but a German of her own rank. 

Kow thorcmghly awake to the presence of his visxto; 
de BehmS^ lanradly dropped his pen, and leaning back 
in his chair, raded his arms and sat exp^olant. |fr« 
Wood raised the sulgeot of landed properly in Oermanyy 
which sessned ever near to his thou^ts, and was 
needbg, fbr perhaps the fiftieth tm^ te azplaiki tiie 
reason why lents were now so hmt and to expraw# 
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hope that they would soon improve in value, when the 
Baron interrupted him, saying — 

“ Come, sir ; you must know that when my head is foil 
of money, everjjthing else runs out of it; and it is so 
heavv that it weighs down my spirits as well as my brain, 
which opens a sad prospect for one who has no company 
to enjoy but his own. Tell me something about Stretton. 
Have you seen my daughter since she went there T’ 

Yes ; 1 had the honour of meeting her the other day, 
but so surrounded by friends that 1 found it almost 
impossible to obtain a word from her.” 

“ And who are these devoted friends 
** It would take too lon^ to repeat their names ; but I 
may tell you that the chief among them were Squire 
Trevor and Mr. Kandall Holme.” 


De Rehmar sighed deeply, and looked in blank abstrac- 
tion out at the window. Not much more passed between 
him and his visitor ; but when Mr. Wood rose to take 
leave, de Rehmar said, “ Should you see my daughter 
again, j>ray tell her that I miss her sorely ; however, I 
shall write to her this evening.” 

And, indeed, that very evening he wrote Werburga a 
note, in which he complained of severe indisposition, and 
requested her to come home without delay. The com- 
plaint was partly true, yet, on the whole, it was but a 
pretext. 

The next day was Saturday. Werburra received her 
&ther*8 letter in the morning, and resmved to set out 
at once for Chester. Mrs. Hohne tried to persuade her to 
wait at least till the afternoon. Malvina clung to her 
vdth tears, and begged her to remain. But she would not 
yield, and in little more than an hour she was on her way 
home, leaving poor Malvina disconsolate. 

** My dear <£ild I” exclaimed the Baroh as he received • 
her with open arms at the door of their dwellmg, ^are 
you again there ? 1 have missed you $o much 1 ” 

**Aiidlyoul” answered Werburga. **But, ]>apa, I have 
enjoyed myself.” They came into the rnttingrooin to- 
gether: de Rehmar seated himself in an arm-dbair, wfa^ 
niadang^ter knelt down beside him, sad, looking vp in 
his &ee, began, in the mosi safes way, to relate aD ikent 
bad taken idace doting her visit to S^ttom Chai^ tHo 


pewpledm nod seen nbere whom riie did not muon 
sndf these were Mn Wood end Mrs. Bohns. The Bsron 
nonbdthntmisedlusft^gwie^^ ^bottlioolhM^ 
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die added, “ tiiey were charming. MalviDa was the dearest 
girl ; aiid Mr. Randall Holme, her brother, was so amiable 
and BO shy; and Squire Trevor, he was so amusing and so 
clever.*’ 

“And your poor old father,” said de Rehmar, “you will 
find him but dull company now, I fear. Ah, child I I 
have missed you,” 

Werburga answered by a caress, and an assurance that 
he was the nicest person in the whole world, and that she 
would never leave him. 

De Rehmar said nothing in answer to this determination, 
but he inwardly vowed that the shy Randall and the clever 
Trevor should have as few opportunities as possible of 
again meeting with his daughter. Had Mr. Bernard Wood 
been able to read what was passing in the Baron’s mind^ 
he would have congratulated himself on the result of his 
conversation with him. 

“ My child.” said de Rehmar, in a quick abrupt way, 
“ should you be sorry to leave Chester ? ” 

“ Papal what do you mean*?” 

“ Only that I should like to go away. Why should we 
not retire to some quiet spot in the country, where one 
is not constantly stared at, and where heavy bills are not 
always waiting to be paid 1 I am too poor and ill to live 
in a town,” 

“ But, papa, we are hardly in the town here. And think 
of my work 1 Without that, we should be poor indeed. 
Let us first try whether we cannot live still mote quietly 
here. 1 will tell Rogers to admit no visitors except your 
most intimate friends. And 1 will work very busily, and 
we will be quite quiet and happy, and those tiresome bills 
will all be paid very soon. Will you let me try t” 

Of course de Rehmar consented, as he always did to 
« any request made by his daughter. 

liandall, in the meantime, on that Saturday morning, 
had set out for Glanhafon with a lighter heart than usu^ 
The prospe^ of the next two days was very pleasant to 
him, and with quickened step and eager eye he walked 
up to the door of his mothere house, and went straight 
to the^rlour. Mrs. Holme was there alone ; where were 
the othersf “Werburga has gone home ” said his mother* 
“and Halvhm is in her own room.” Rimdeill felt as if a 
Uow had stunned him. He left the zoom without a wmdr 
and sought his sister^ She was weeing lntterhr« 
was too much for Bsndalh He strolled out mto the 
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shrubbery, and began pacing rapidly up and down a walk 
that led through it. For nearly a week she had been 
living in his mother's house, and he had never seen her 
there. Why had he been thus banished, and not even 
told of the expected visitor? And to allow her to go so 
soon I Had he been there, he would not have suffered it. 
He felt almost angry with his mother. Certainly there 
was not much hope for her of pleasure in his society. He 
said nothing more on the subject, asked no questions ; but 
his grave, fimstracted look and prolonged silence, broken 
only by monosyllables, showed tnat something was wrong. 
He accepted Malvina’s endearments in silence ; even Mrs. 
Holme was touched, and sony for him, and asked anxiously 
what had vexed him. Did he find his present work dis- 
tasteful? Surely that must be the cause of his melancholy. 
The real reason of it never occun*ed to her. 

On Monday morning Randall went back to Glanhafv>n, 
and wrote for Trevor as usual. Trevor remarked that he 
was extremely quiet. He strolled out alone in the after- 
noon, came in to dinner, but ate hardly anything, and retired 
early to his own room. The moon was nearly full, and 
shone high and clear in the heavens. Randall threw his 
window wide open, and looked out upon the woods, that 
seemed dreaming in the mist of moonlight. He said to 
himself, **Now she is in Chester, in her father's house, and 

I He hummed to himself the melancholy air he had 

heard her sing. All his life and destiny seemed to be at 
the command of one person ; apart from her, it was but a 
living death. Was not the feeling he had for her a 
stronger tie than that of relationship, or of any of the 
commonplace shackles of ordinary lite? Was not duty 
as well as fate pointing imperatively to her! Suddenly 
he stood erect with the calmness of resolve. Selecting a 
few books from a pile which lay on the table, he put them^ 
with some other things, into a knapsacl^ which he 
slung over his shoulder. He quietly descend^ the stmrs, 
and passed noiselessly through the haU, where a light 
was still burning, unbarred the great door, and went out 
into the night. He felt the balmy night-air like a hand 
laid in blessing on his forehead, and gently dosing the 
door behind hi^ he breathed a nlent prayer for those he 
was leaving, and began to walk at a rapid pace. He 
directed his steps towards a plantation that sfchrted the 
northern mardi of Olanhafen, where the Ught of the 
moon was eufioisnt to guide him past alT o hst adea. 
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I^ookmff up occasionally as he proceeded, he saw 
4ark clouds udth deeply -serrated ^^es flying rapidly 
along; while above, in a isalmer sky, sat me moon 
enthroned, with white clouds floating quietly around her. 
Such, he thought, is the real life of man when contrasted 
with its ideal. Storms of passion hurry us without pause 
from place to place— we nave no rest, no tranquillity ; 
while ponder in the heavens sits the image of peace and 
perfection, from which we seem only to be hastening 
aWay< The trees around him looked like dark spectres ; 
thOT rustled their leaves as he passed, and seemed to say 
** No rest.'* But when he came out of the wood, and found 
himself on the open road, he saw the last of the dark 
clouds passing away. About the moon all was clear save 
the space filled by the little white clouds, that looked usi^^ 
unruffled as the breast of a swan. “ There,” he thought, 

“ is the symbol of that hapfiy innocence which reigns in 
simple state in the midst of earth's dark night, and calms 
the troubled spirits of men into mute adoration. I, alas I 
have seen it but too seldom 1 ” lie checked the sigh that 
was just rising, and, walking steadily forwards, braced 
himself with the thought that every step was bringing 
him nearer to Chester, and to Werburga. 

Peocla. 


{To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


** Hunting out of doom 

You’ll have, and multitude of hares to ooursOf 
And after you come home, good oheer enough ; 

And sweetest ladies at the board above, 

And oomely-favoured youthful bachelors 
To serve them, bearing garlands for true love. i 
And still let cups of gold and silver ware, 

Runlets of vemage-wine and wine of Crreeoe, 

OomBts and cakes, be found at bidding there. 

And let all those who in your banquet share, 

Sit with bright faces, perfectly at ease.” 

Folgore da San Gteminiano. 13th oen. 


ft 


Thorstein had mado the knots so well that all struggles 
served only to draw them tighter ; and when the sun 
began to shine through the western window, we were 
still prisoners. I was sickened with vexation and the 
weary constraint of being bound on my "feet to the pillar, 
and Swend continued alternately vowing vengeance on 
Thorstein^ and reproaching us for our tardiness in the 
scuffle. Damasus spoke w for himself ; he said he was 
sitting quietly persuading Uertha, when somethi^ sprang 
on his neck behind like a falcon ; then he found lliorstein 
was holding his throat, and threatening his life with a 
“;ger ; and while Thorstein was binding him, Hertha 
through the sacristy door. Damasus, methinks, was 
quite consoled for his own bonds by seeing Swend tied 
up so tight ; and he and Eric, who was a light-hear^ 
f<^ow, grew quite merry together as to the time which 
might pass before we were liberated, for none knew at 
the ship whither the captain had gone. 

** Weft” said Eric at last, " I have not beard of a wedr 
ding like this since the marriage of my ^audmothsif 
Thozhalla. Will you hear a Saga, Captain t ” 

“ No, none,” growled Swend, ** till the one which teOs 
of the vengeance of Swend Hrolfson on Thcnrtejn 
S^^urdson.” 

** That will not be such a good Saga as the jriory of mj 
nandmother. Listen, you others. A fierce Vikiiig called 
Oddo sailed one day to where a great hall stood on Ihe 
Jihore^ ridi to look at, and with fine cattle on the hilhl 
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laid men and maids and com fields. * Who owns all this t ’ 
he asked; and was told, Torhalla the fiit, the widow of 
Ord. He said then he was in need of a wife, and would 
take her, or her goods without her. 

** Out came Torhalla, a dame of fifty, and as big as a 
oadr. She seemed pleased enough, if but she might cruise 
with her bridegroom in the ship. Otherwise her men 
should fight. So it was all settled, and her people began 
to store the ship with gold, and cloths, and rich wine^L 
Among them worked a slave girl in mean apparel, but 
very fair, and on her Hugor the mate cast his eyes, and 
prayed her to come aboard with him. 

“ ‘ Nay, but if you will give up sea-roving and marry me 
here,’ she said. 

“ So he stayed, and his comrades called him the slave’s ^ 
slave. Torhalla embarked, with an array of damsels as 
big and awkward as herself, for she said, * Slim girls do 
not set me off well.’ When they sailed she poured of 
her own wine for captain and crew, and it was so well ^ 
bewitched that they all slept heavily. Then Torhalla and 
h^ big maids bound them all like us, and worked the ship 
^themselves — for they were all lads but the Carline, and 
she was a witch-wife (the foster-mother of the real 
Torhalla), who wished for her pardon from the king. So 
she sailed to where he was, with the crew of bound 
Yikin^, and she was forgiven, and all the Vikings who 
would not take service with the king were executed. 
Worse off than we are, priest.” 

“ Then your grandmother was not married after all,” 
said Damasus. 


** No, no, the mate was my gp:undfather, and found he 
had married the real Torhalfa, who had disguised herself 
to escape from the Viking. But in good time, here is 
some one at last,” for the face of Astolfo appeared at 
one of the high narrow windows, gazing in utter amazo* 


'"''’^{8 the wedding party I seet” he said at last, 
*^^er6 is the bride t are you all bewitched t ” Swend’s 
fiiee oheoked his laughter. ** Don’t let any more chatter- 
ing cr o ws look through I ” idiouted he ; ** open the door and 
cat the bonds at onoe.” ^ 


^ Ay, without keys*” said Astolfo, ** it will take tune.” 
^^Tossusdownyoursword then,” said Eric; ^^Itiiisikt 
oonld out myselfme meanwhile.” Presently Astolfo iMI 
hathtting at the door» but before he and oiheis 
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break it in, Eric had deftly rolled on the sword, and out 
a hand free, and then it took him little time to get us all 
loose, and when the door burst open we were stretching 
our stiffened limbs. Swend rushed away without a word 
as soon as the way was clear ; Astolm, staring, asked 
many questions. **You were so long away that when 
Syades owned where you were, I thought it well to look 
for you. Then I saw blood on the path, and following 
the trace found a dead Norman drawn aside into the 
tnicket. Oh, Lorenzo mine — ^better love the ladies of our 
own land, than run after these wild powerful women of 
the north.'’ 

“ I wonder,” said Eric, “ if Swend and Thorstein are 
likely to meet now ; if so, there would be a fight worth 
seeing.” 

“ Thorstein is gone hours ago,” and Astolfo ; ‘‘he rode oft 
fully armed with all his men and many others on the 
mountain road to Naples. They will be there by this 
time.” 

“ Was Hertha with himt ” I asked. 

“ Hertha, no 1 Only men-at-arms. I was in the crowd 
which gathered to see them pass — a goodly array of well- 
appointed warriors.” 

So Eric wont whistling down the hill, and we returned 
to Asile, I crestfallen beyond words. Syades said it was 
even as he expected; Valeria implored me to care no 
more for the proud shy damsel of the north, who was, she 
said, more like one of the old white marble statues dug 
out of the heathen tombs, than a real woman of flesh and 
blood. 

In the evening Astolfo told me he had pledged himself 
to Sir Rainulf to go with him to the war next day, as his 
squire, in lieu of Ivar. “ There,” he said, “ I may win 
fame and fortune, and 1 pray you to let me lay them at 
the feet of Valeria your sister, and some day make her 
mine.” 

“ Tea, go and practise arms, my Astolfo,” I repHed’i 
“ win fame ; and as to fortune. Valeria will bare enough. 
1 see in this outside world nothing but fighting readinym 
ooimts for anything^ Yeti thought once it was not so with 
fiertfaa ; how she nstened for hours to yshat I told her.” 

Ye^ Lorenso, you have a silrm* tongue : all may ysl 
dome righ^ if you win to speech of your lady. It was a 
\mA dan, metomfcs, to hmy her so ; now she ii quits 
SMM, sad heaymi knows whitiier she has wingsi hm 
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flight* ^ Another thing I think bad: 7011 owe Syades 
something — ^but believe me, sending him off with oostly 
treaenres would be less costly than keeping him here. 
He takes too much upon him; what would Father Anselmo 
sayl” 

“He is a monk — and in the world you follow the world^s 
wa;^ ; well, as far as I have seen of the world, it holds 
sxo^ng so wise or so good as our Fra Anselmo. I tell 
thee honestly, Renzo, I love him twice as well, now I am 
no longer bound to the cloister. 1 would he were here. 
How truly he said neither you nor I had a vocation I ** 
Thus spoke Astolfo, putting on his new plumed helmet 
before the mirror, turning his head this way and that, like 
a crested bird. 

Next day he departed with Sir Rainulf, and Valeria and^^ 
I were left alone with Daniasus and Syades. We watched 
together from a balcony the great Dragon -ship rowing 
out from the bay to gam an ofhng, and then glittering 
away to seawards under the purple cliffs of Capri. The 
fair ship I my happiest hours had been passed on board 
of her; but Valeria said — 

With what terror I saw that ship first come, and with 
what a light heart I see her go, brother I Little I guessed 
what treasures she would bring me. We always hoped 
the little boy, who was carried off at the siege twenty 
years ago, might be alive somewhere ; and Thorstein it 
was who, on nearing this, said Syades, the Saracen cap- 
tive, had been at the storming, and been wrecked wi& 
the child near a convent in the south. So Thorstein 
ment to look for you there, though he never let Red 
Bwend into the secret, as he would then have been likely 
ttt once to have carried me off, and made an end of yoiL 
When Swend was told, you had been recognised, so it 
was too late for that ; besides, he had a great bribe by 
way of a nft for Hertha, which was all he really cared 
ibr. All the people who ^ew my fiither thought yon so 
l&ehim, that even before you remembered where me ring 
was hidden, none doubted.” 

None doubted; what then did I owe Syades t But 
little, ibr thorstein would have made him bear witaesif 
My lands would have been recovered without that 
able vow, wlddh had not availed to win me Hertha. And* 
then how free and brave 1 would have felt; how miMh 
truer a guardian for the tender Valeria, udio was taruilMg 
aU her weal to me. 
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The days went on ; we could find no trace of Hertha. 
She was not in the convent at Amalfi-— she seemed to 
have vanished like a falcon gone down the wind. Syadea 
sought for her everywhere, and was also busied in 
gathering a garrison for the castle. Many of the men 
he engaged were Saracens, but when they showed me 
they belonged to the Society 1 felt forced to accept 
them. 

Meanwhile we heard that the forces of Henry the Ger- 
man Emperor had come to fighting with the Greek 
armies. Gaimer the Prince of Salerno, Pepon the Patri- 
arch of Aquila, and Bclgrim the Bishop, commanded 
different divisions imder the Emperor, which defeated the 
Greeks in the open field, and wrested fi*om them several 
fortresses. But the war, which was raging as far as 
Naples, did not disturb our coast further down. The 
Normans fought alongside of Gaimer, as it was he who 
had first invited them over from Neustria ; and we heard 
how, wherever the Normans appeared, the war had gone 
against the Greeks. Still tne armies of the Emperor 
Basil were very large, and as they had utterly defeated 
Henry’s forces under Date only a few months ago, the 
issue was not altogether certain. 

One evening in the month of October, a lonely cavalier 
rode up to the castle, and we greeted him with great joy 
when we saw he was Kolbiorn the Scald. He had been 
slightly wounded, and made it an excuse, he said, to draw 
off firom the war, for Swend, in his rage against Thorsteiti, 
had, contrary to all that he before meant, taken part with 
the Greeks. Many of his men liked this so bttle th# 
they had openly gone over to the other side. But 
biom wish^ he sai^ to put a little space between leaving 
the Greek and joining^ tne German and Lombard cause. 
Bwend had made up his crew with outlaws and pirates of 
all sorts, and the ship had no order nor discipfine sinoe 
Thorstein was gone. And as for Thorstein, people sn^ 
the greatest ihings of him. He is as good a tampion as 
any of the Normans, and has the best head of them ^ 
Swend is more fbrious than ever at the news wh^ 
eames — ^how Thorstein has been sent for to oonsoU with 
the Emroror Henry, how he and Bainulf and Osmond are 
called for wherever need is greatest, and how he is diafehi* 
giddied thawe sU in the camp. 1 most have ready some 
sottgs in his honour, therefore 1 have come Ub you, 
Margnia^ finr a good study of ItaKan and lattin* I UfU 
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teacb you Norse iu return, and we will be able to sing and 
write the story of the war when it is over.” 

So Kolbiom and 1 settled into a life that, but for my 
unappeased longing to hear of Hertha, and the weight of 
Sya< les* presence, would have been full of enjoyment. We 
hunted in the morning with Valeria, or we rode about 
exploring the glorious ruins left us by the old Romans. 
Then, when early darkness fell, came the banmiet, with 
the wines and the southern fruits Kolbiom liked so well, 
and afterwards music and poetry. Sometimes we had 
guests, but were oftener by ourselves, beside the fire of 
roaring chesnut logs, exploring old manuscripts, or Kol- 
bioi'D composing, and I translating, love songs and war 
songs and nunting songs. 

“Ah, boys,” Damasus would say, “I call this life in- 
deed. How foolish are those people who train their whole 
souls and bodies for the one siny purpose of knocking 
each other on the head 1 How pleasant to hear of the 
wars beyond Naples and down in Apulia, when they come 
no nearer us, like the sea beating on the rocks which 
fence the land 1 I am thankful I have sense as well as 
courage; not like Astolfo, who runs into perils like a 
sheep, because he sees others do it.” 

One day we were belated by losing a falcon, and I 
said to Valeria that as time pressed we had better 
ride straight to Asile instead of making the usual 
circuit, and she answered that the straight way lay 
across a marsh where the malaria was dangerous, but 
that we could ride fast through it safely enough that 
dully afternoon. And so we galloped by the marsh, 
near which 1 knew was the subterranean columiied 
labyrinth. It was far nearer my castle than 1 had 
deemed; and when I remarked this to Syades, he took me 
that same night through a secret door in the hall, down 
through winding hidden passages to where Vivia stiO 

S kt in the vaulted room with crucible and caldron. 

ere she and Syades were wont to fuse and mix strange 
dements, searcl^g for the philosopher’s stone. 1 
diuddeted to think that all that darkness and poison 
and mischief were so near our bright-looking hallR, and 
1 formed the idea of building up the passsgt into the 
hall, and the gmt oistem at its opening in the roc^ 
and so destroy^ all access. But Syades, in the tone 
I could not resist, replied, ^ Tou forget, my lord, that 
property as the hm to El Ariah, my treame yea 
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have sworn to recover for me, lies there. No, my lord, 
as soon as that treasure is won I go, and you may bnOd 
up the whole labyrinth, but it will cost a man’s life*— one 
of the thousands who fall in the wars.” 

“Will any one do to go down these steps? it need 
not be Thorstein.” 

“Anv one,” said Syades, “but as it must be done 
willingly, it had need be one of those hot-headed beasts 
of prey in pursuit of game, Rainulf, Osmund, who I 
care not, so that he goes of his own choice with a good 
heart.” 

After this I took refuge in thinking as little as possible 
of the noisome vaults v^ch underlaid the joyous castle, 
even as the shadows of e^dl darkened the depths of my 
life, which on the surface was happy enough. For 1 
could not but think I should find Hertha ; and Kolbiom, 
to whom 1 discoursed much of her, cheered me in another 
way. He said one evening, as we sat alone by the br^ht 
wood fire, that she had always had only a sisterly aff^ 
tion, he was sure, for Thorstein ; for she had been in no 
hurry to marry him, when it would have been best for 
her to have done so. The two years since Rolf had died, 
Swend had been growing more and more drunken and 
violent, and every one had learnt to depend on Thorstein. 
‘ But when you came, she told me herself that the young 
monk had put into clear beautiful words what before haa 
been tangled and confused in her thoughts. She praised 
you more than Thorstein liked, I assure you, till Swend 
checked her with his rough laughter. But she is a proud 
high-spirited maiden, or she could never have kept her 
brother in check as she has ; and the thought of being* 
bought by you, and shoved over like a bale of goods to 
a chapman without leave asked or ^ven, must have filled 
her with indignation. Couraj^, Marquis I Thorstein at 
least knows where she is, ana he is reasonable, and wfil 
not prevent any marriage she likes. A man like him is 
not in love like us young ones ; he has dosens of oth^r 
tlwgs in his head besid^ : his love is rather like that 
wine in Yesterday's flask ; a little flat, a little gone in the 
flavour, less spirit in it, if more bitter.” 

yon sang how ^Eveiy life has a spring 
love,’ the best lives only boro the roses of love 
twice.” 

**Tliat was only a aong, Harqnis, the mere eon of 
B^nge^aUfinothiyidfiuEugr, meant OTThorstem too; nem 
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ia one for vou.” And he preluded a little on bis harp, 
and then dashed out — 

** The Bwans flew far from noriheim landa. 

Bright in ike norOi, is ihe swamer seat 

To the warm blue aeaa, and the flowery atranda ; 

AtuI iis Ointhe north I fain vmUd be. 

** They awam in lakea by ruined towers ; 

So wild in the north is the wviUer sea ; 

And pranked their wings in citron bowera, 

And it’s 0 in the south 1 fain would be. 

“ How fair they were to the aouthem man ! 

Bo soft is the wind in Italy ; 

He made a cage for a northern swan — 

Bvi ate wind in ihe norih ia full of glee. 

“ A cage may break, and a swan may fly ; 

The souih is fair, but the norih is free. 

No trace in the sea, no track in the sky, 

And iis 0 for ihe daah of the northern sea.** 

Do you mean,” I asked, “ that you think Hertha ia 
gone over seas 1 ” 

No, I mean a song, and nothing but a song. A Saga 
should be true, but a song maybe what you like— or, 
indeed, don’t like, — for that matter.” And he went away, 
singing— 

** And ita 0 in the north I fain wonld be.” 

It pleased me well that both Kolbiom and Valeria 
cared for me, and that my vassals and servants found me 
a good lord ; but, alas I I often felt how ill I had played 
my part since I had left the convent’s shelter for the 
world's work. 1 had been, and was, a slave to my paaaion 
for Hertha, and had thence become the miserable iwve of 
Hie Saracen. 1 had a jealous dialike of the brave, honest 
Thorstein, while 1 was yet aware he was the best man 
I had came acrossdn the worldly life ; though it consoled 
me certainly to think that 1 had not fidly consented to 
that oath or enmity against him. With all these thoughts 
I longed for the ch^ted offices to whji<di J Imd onoe 
been so used that they had somewhat lost Aeir ffiroe ; 
and BO when Ghiistmastide was come I resolved to hottt 
somethingof them ^nin. 

It was Qiristmas Eve, and I walked alone to the CSaHie-* 
dial a distanoe of about three hours, to attend tbs 
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midnight mass. The cathedral Bte|)B were thronged when 
I arrived, and a glow of light brightened through the 
night, as the heavy door-curtain was pushed aside by the 
stream of entering people. With them I passed the arched 
doonvc^y into the cathedral, which was lit with such a 
nmltitnde of tapers that the vault of the roof above the 
Jiigh altar was clearer to the eye than ever it was by 
(l.iylight, while the great columns cast black shadows 
where they crossed the blaze of light, and the side chapels 
were mostly hidden in a soft gloom, the darker from the 
dazzling radiance of the choir I stood in the crowd 
facing the high altar when the mass began. Out pealed 
the triumphant music, and the earthly mists which had 
so bewildered me of late seemed lifting, and the glorious 
realities which make all the woes and joys of our short 
mortal lives seem so small and so trifling, once more shone 
on me, and 1 breathed again the pure air of my youth. 
Nearer the altar than I the lights glittered on the brilliant 
armour of a knight, so that his form caught my eye, and 
I saw that beside him stood or knelt a veiled lady. Anon 
sweet voices in the western gallery were singing the 
hymn, ^^Oaudet clumis coeleetium*^ and the man turned his 
head, and glanced round. Then I saw the light-brown 
hair falling long in northern frshion, and the steady quiet 
face, embrowned by sea-winds, and 1 knew it was Thor- 
stein, though he looked somehow younger and more 
polished, clad as he was like a Norman knight, and shaved 
to the heavy moustache. I edged nearer through the 
crowd, and felt 1 could not be deceived in the graceful 
veiled figure beside him. The mass was soon over, and 1 
saw how Thorstein crossed himself like the rest. He is a 
Christian, 1 Hiought, and Mea Culpa, with a pang* Then 
when all the people bemn to stir, some going to other 
altara, others leaving the cathedral, he took his oojm- 
panion's hand, and together they went to a dark side 
c^pel, down the nave. Iron ntes separated it from 
the aisle; one single lamp burned before the altar, so that 
I conldelip in after them unobserved, and cower in a dark 
comer between the altar side and a oonfessionaL Thai 
Thoratdn, tommg suddenly, shut the gates, sat 
down in front of the altar, quite near me, beside the 
lady; who now, threwkig wek her dark veil, disdosed, as 
I ezpeoted, the golden hahr and radiant free of Hertiuu 

£• J. O. 

{Tohi toMmeti.) 
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^0man's 

II. — Girls’ Schools. 

{Continued,) 

Brbasing slioii;, then, a digression which might lead us 
far from our subject, let us consider what qualifications 
and what certificates of proficiency a lady ought to 

n ess in order to be sure of success in school-work. 

first we must ascertain what the subjects 1 aught 
in the new schools are. In the prospectus of the Norwich 
High School, which may be taken in this respect as a 
sample of High and Middle Schools, and also of First 
and Second Grade Endowed Schools, these are statecJi^ 
as follows : — “ Religious Instruction, Beading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, English Grammar and Literature, History, 
Geogjraphy, French, German, Latin, the Elements of 
Physical Science, Drawing, Class Singing, Harmony, 
Gymnastic Exercises, and Needlework. In the Senior 
Department there will be advanced classes for Ancient 
ana Modem Languages, Literature and History, Mathe- 
matics, the Elements of Moral Science and of Logic, 
Physical Science (especially Physiolo^ as applied to 
Heiuth), Social and Domestic Economy?’ 

Certainly there is here wide scope given to a lady to 
consult her own inclinations as to the subject or subjects 
she may choose to teach. No smattering will pass 
muster; but, on the other hand, thorough mastery of 
any subject will be fully repaid. L. M. H., in her useful 
little Year Book of WonierCa Work^ after laying it down as 
a ** maxim for teachers in the present day that the paM- 
ing of some recognised examination, and the possession 
of a certificate of some kind, are essential to permanent 
BUcoess,” goes on to enumerate the means of doing so 
which at pment exist, beginning as follows: — ‘*The 
highest oemficatea* attainable by women are the Degr^ 
Ouftificates of Girton College^ Osmbridge. These certifi* 
oates are conferred on examinations in the same 
and held on the same conditions as those that qiudii^ tax 
Degrees in the University of Cambridge, and are teeSijf 
thou|^ not formally, equivalent to a university degree* 
The oertifioates, like the Oxford ana Cambridge degreea> 
are oonfmeed only on resident studOats who nave gone 
ttircmgh a liystematio course of education^*’ 
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Next in value, though at a great distance, are the oer> 
tificates panted by the London University, one on pass^ 
ing the General Examination, which corresponds to the 
Matriculation Examination of the male students of the 
University, and one, called a Certificate of Higher Profi- 
ciency, on passing an examination in some special subject. 
Certificates may also be gained by passing the Higher 
Local Examinations (now open to men as well as women) 
of the University of Cambridge, and the Junior Local 
Examinations of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Durham, Edinburgh, and Dublin, open to boys and girls 
under eighteen. In Ireland, Dublin University and 
Queen’s University, Belfast, hold examinations corres- 
uonding to the Higher Local Examination of Cambridge. 
This list is not exhaustive. I refer those who wish for 
further and more detailed information on the subject to 
the Year Book already mentioned. It only costs a 
shilling, and contains a great deal of useful information. 

Candidates for the London University and Cambridge 
Higher Local Examinations may obtain instruction m 
most of the subjects set for these examinations by attend- 
ing courses of lectures given at University College, 
Gower Street, by professors of the college, under tne 
management of the Ladies’ Educational Association of 
London. A boarding-house, where ladies not resident 
in London can be received, is not far from the college. 
Courses of lectures which have particular reference to the 
Higher Local Examininations are held also in Cambridge, 
and ladies who wish to attend them can be received (on 
terms which vary according to the accommodation 
qiped) as boarders at The nail, Bateman Street, Can^ 
bridge, a temporary residence — Newnham Hall, which ia 
intended to accommodate thirty boarders, not being yet 
finished. 

There are, I believe, some scholarships offered in con- 
nection with the Higher Local Examinatifinii, but I r^;iet 
tiiat 1 cannot state either their valuiy:>r the condHione of 
obtaining them, except that one, to to awarded in June 
1875, mwt be held at Girton College. 

It is impossible for me, firom my ignomnoe of 
Scotch matters, to do more than mention the com^rns 
of lectures given in Edinburgh under the managemieBqit 
of the Ladies’ BBuoaitional Xwodation, or the oertifi- 
ostes granted to %Qmen by the Univemty of Sdin- 
burgh, I may safely say that no leotares anywhass have 
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been ao auccessful, or more deaerredly so. Of the cer- 
tificates it is unfortunately impossible to speak with 
such unqualified approval. They have, beyond a doulk, 
especially the honour certificates, a very high real value, 
but they lack the stamp which a recognised standard alone 
can ^ve. I at least have failed to discover any such 
• 8tan£ird after carefully reading pages 20, 21, 22, 23 of 
the Report of the Association.* 

Referring all those who wish for further information, 
especially on the subject of training colleges for elementary 
scnoolmistresses, to the Year Book so often quoted, I pass 
on to consider the certificates pronounced as we have seen 
to be the highest attainable, those of Girton College, 
Cambridge. They are of three sorts, and are thus enu- 
merated m'the prospectus of the College : — “ A certificatf^^ 
called a Degree Certificate, will be conferred upon any 
student whose proficiency ^s been certified to the satis- 
faction of the College, according to the standard of any 
examinations qualifying for the B.A. degree of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, provided that such student shall 
have fulfilled, so far as in the judgment of the College 
may be practicable, all the conditions imposed for the 
time bein^ by the University on candidates for deCTees. 

“ A certificate, called a College Certificate, will be con- 
ferred upon any student who shall have passed, to the 
satisfaction of the College, examinations similar in sub- 
jects and standard to those qualifying for the B.A. fie^ee 
of the University of Cambridge, the following deviations 
being permitted : the substitution of French and English 
or German and English for Latin or for Greek ; the sub- 
stitution of English, French, and German for both Latin 
and Greek; the omission, in case of objection, of the 
Theolo^cal part of the examinationB. 

^ “ Certificates will also be granted for proficiency in 
amgle subjects. Such certificates will be of three daiues, 

* tSM Houldiworth Bnnioy £30, tenable for two joan, ia oSered aaeh 
dl li ttMtt a jear to tlie moalftiiooeHfnl student of the Local Eramfaation. 

The National Union for the Eduoation of Women alao giena an annual 
Inmity of 486 to the beat itodent The holder of thia hanarj may iwnaBe 
har atiidiea aa abe i^loases ; hat to the Houldsworth ia attached the e o n d Man 
that ahd ahall beooma n candidate for the UniYeod^ Ovtifieahoa in LiteMm 
fioienee, and Art 

It b aho hoped that ere long other h nieariea amgbe CarlhooaDiiig; one af 
b 480, tenakte ^ Um sent two sesafasa, haa haan jidaead at tha dhpaaal of the 
C8Sa4tlaa^--{Bii.] 
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and will be awarded with reference, as far as possible, to 
the standard of University Honours.” 

In these details the constant reference to the University 
standard, even where the subjects are left to the option 
of the individual student, is, 1 think, the most striking 
point. This is in fact the foundation-stone of the Oirton 
ediiice, the mainspring of its educational system. 

The second and third certificates require no explana- 
tion. The advantages they offer to a student who wishes 
to give undivided time and attention to any particular 
subject, especially modem languages, which have as yet 
no place in the University course, fire at once evident. 

The Degree Certificate, however, requires some explan- 
ation. It may either be equivalent to the ordinary B.A. 
degree of the University, or it may be “ in Honours,” the 
addition meaning that the student has passed one or 
more of the University Honour Examinations, better 
known by the time-honoured slang of Tripos. Such 
passing is, I must mention, informal, being unrecognised 
fcy the University, but it is not the less real in fact. As 
yet no student has taken either a College Certificate or 
a certificate in single subjects. Since the opening of 
the College in 1869, thirty-o^ie students have 1>een in 
residence for longer or shorter periods ; eight fi'om various 
causes left without taking any certificate, sixteen aro at 
present in residence, and seven have gone through the 
mil course and passed final examinations in thq llath^ 
matical, Classical, and Natural Sciences Triposes, six 
obtaining Honours and one the ordinanr degree. One 
student of the Hall also passed lately in both the Mathe- 
matical and Classical Triposes with great credit, having; 
like the Oirton students, but unlike all other students of 
the Hall, submitted to all the conditions imposed 1^ the 
University on^candidates for Honours. These conditions 
are : that the candidate shall reside for not more thw ten 
dr less than nine terms, and shall pass an additional 
Mathematical Examination besides D^e Previous Exami- 
nation, or Little-go. 

AH, 1 think, who know what the standard of theatf 
Tripos examinations is, will alloxr that to have take n 
Hemours in them iv^eaks well for t£e seal and induatrv of 
the Girton atudei^ espedally when we consider now 
nnprepaiedtheyaf arereon enteringooDege; someknow^* 
ing no Greek at aO, others little Latin and leas Greek* all 
very Uitle and cme absolutely no algebra or geomeiiy* 
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Sudi being the etandard of the Deme Certificate of 
Girton, it is plain that its claim to be the highest attain- 
able is undeniable. There is, indeed, no real comparison 
between it and any other, the General Examination of the 
London University being equivalent only to that examina- 
tion of its male students which tests and certifies their 
knowledge at the beginning of their University course, 
while the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations are 
described as having a smaller group of compulsory sub- 
jects than the London, and as aiming in these at thorough 
rather than advanced knowledge. 

I am, of course, well aware that the course pursued by 
the students of Ghton College as regards examinations 
has not escaped censure from those who hold that these 
University examinations are faulty, and 1 think thc^ 
women should not, as they say, imitate men in following 
the x)ld grooves, but should strike out some new line for 
themselves, and aim at excellence in that. But, first, is 
there not a somewhat perplexing vagueness in this 
adduce 1 What line, one may ask, ought men to be com- 
pelled to resign entirely to women ? And secondly, is it 
not the case that, however faulty in some respects these 
Honour examinations may be, they are still me highest 
that exist for testing proficiency in certain sulijects ; and 
if some women at least wish to study Ibese subjects — 
perhaps that they may afterwards teach tjtem — on what 
Abound ought they to be denied examination by the 
nicest standard ? 

Disapproving as I do — none more strongly — of all ^y 
talk, the object of which seems to be to pit women againrt 
pien in a sort of intellectual race, and of all premature 
attempts 'to prove anything whatever about the relative 
mental power of the sexes, believing that we have not yet, 
and may not |)erhapB for generations, have the requisita 
data for drawing any conclusions, 1 yet hold firmly that 
the principle of submitting the work of men and womeh 
to the same test u|i the nght one. Putting aside every 
consideration save that of the barest fair-^ay, is it not 
plain that to refuse this is simply to refuse to allow women 
to comiiate on equal terms with men in the common 
labour market t This is etpecially true now tlmt tbo 
education of girls is ceasing to be a mere &rrago nn^ 
sdentifioally taught aooomplishmeaits, and u belag 
approximate closely to that of bc^ in subjects ann 
minhods of taa^img. Yet I w<mM notbe ondecstoodas 
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defending the present system of University examiniitions, 
the competitive element being in my view indefensible^ 
though no doubt 'difficult to ehminate. The claim, how- 
ever, to be judged by a recognised standard is perfectly 
distinguishable from a claim to be allowed to run a neck- 
and-neck race for distinction with other candidates. And 
of one thing at least we may be confident, that whethei* 
the present English University system really deserves 
all the hard words bestowed on it by reformers or not, its 
“ machinery,” to use Dr. Arnold’s already quoted expres- 
sion, is still beyond comparison superior to any in exist- 
ence for women. Women, therefore, lose at aU events 
nothing (save the doubtful privilege of l>ecomiDg a 
corpus vile for educational experiments) by adopting it, 
taulty though it may be. Nor, I think, could a much 
more hopeful prospect be offered them than that of shar- 
ing in future equally with men in all those reforms and 
improvements which time, and the anxious consideration 
of experienced and far-sighted thinkers, cannot but work 
in the universities. I trust the day is not very far dis- 
tant when this prospect will be legally theirs. 

Truth compels me here to confess that I have not 
always approved of the means adopted by the authorities 
of Girton College to further their views, although I do 
agree with them in their principle, and am so fu* grateful 
to them for consistently adhering to it. 

Judged by the test we agreed upon before, its profes- 
sional value, the Girton system must be admitted to be 
eminently successful. Five certificated Girton students 
have engaged in the work of tuition ; two are assistant- 
mistresses — one mathematical, the other classical-^in the 
Jdanchester High School ; one is a lecturer in physiolo^ 
and zoology at the Cheltenham Ladies’ College ; one is 
assistant-mistress at the North London CoUenate School; 
and one is resident assistant-lecturer in mathematics and 
natural science at Girton College. I may also mention 
Aat another certificated student, who was for two yeam 
resident classical tutor at Girton College, has been at 
different times requested to become a candidate for four 
beadmistreas-ships, but has, for private reasons, decAined 
to do so. 

Now, though the success within the reach of Onrton 
students, so fin* as high certificates can eommand it, is 
tikely to bo always greater than tiiat of othe^ there warn 
two oooaiderationa vAkh aomewiiat equaHae math^ 
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The firstis that theUniversity of Cambridge does uot at pre- 
sent officially recognise Girton. As regards University Ex- 
aminations, therefore, the College is dependent more than is 
safe or desirable on the goodwill of the examiners. Hither- 
to this goodwill has been strikingly manifest, and no serious 
fears therefore need be felt for the future. Besides, time, 
among other good things, can hardly fail to bring recog- 
nition by the University, and affiliation of the College to 
it. This first drawback therefore has no practical weight 
whatever. It is different with the second, which is that 
the Girton College course is both prolonged and expensive, 
not perhaps absolutely, but relatively to other means of 
preparation. It extends over three years ; or, in the case 
of Honour students, three years and a-half. The fees are 
100 guineas a-year, and only half the year, which half if^ 
further divided into three terms, is spent at the College. 
Manifestly this must be beyond the means of many. 
Several scholarships and exhibitions have, however, been 
granted every year; the following are offered for 1875:* — 

An exhibition of the value of £50 a year for three years 
has been offered on certain conditions oy Mrs Tubbs. 

Gilchrist Scholarshw , — The Trustees of the Gilchrist 
Educational Fund offer a scholarship of the value of £50 
a year for three years, to be competed for at the Uni- 
versity of London General Exammation of Women in 
May 1875. 

A scholarship of the value of £50 a year for three years 
is offered by Lady Goldsmid to the candidate who shall 
p^s best m the Entrance Examination in June 1875. 
The scholar will be required to read for a degree 
certificate. 

A scholarship will be offered in connection with the 
Cambrid^ Hi^ner Local Examination in June 1875. 

The above, it will be remarked, do not fully cover the 
lees, but some full scholarships of £105 for three years 
have been already, and might be again, awarded, f fear 
1 have dwelt at a wearisome length on Girton oertifioates 
and scholiM^pSi only add that no student is 

obliged to take any certificate (unless bound to do so by 
the conditions of a soholarafaip), or to jmss any examinatioa 
exoei>t two^ — the entrance examination, and &e OoUege 
«caininatio]i at the end of the academical year. The 
nsM of the latter depends, moreover, on the atndent herewf 
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if she chooses to study many subjects, it is, of course, 
hard ; if few, easy. 

What certificates may be granted at Mr. Holloway’s 
proposed University for Women, what may be their 
standcjrd, and what their consequent value, are, like 
most other points in the scheme, uncertain. In any 
case, however, this institution — ^whether it can make 
good its ambitious claim to the title of University or not 
— may, and I hope will, do valuable work. It must, at 
all events, secure good teachers, and these, as it is not 
to be like Girton, situated close to a university, must to 
a great extent be women. This seclusion, by the way, 
giving, as it does, ^eat facilities for out-door games, 
boating, &c., proved ny the experience of Girton to be 
essential to health during hard study, is, in my opinion, 
an almost unmixed advantage. 

Here, then, will be a fresh &ld for lady teachers, and one 
which ought to be even more pleasant and more remunera- 
tive than school-work. Certainly, such a “University” 
must out-bid the schools, at least if it is to secure the 
best staff of resident teachers. 

I wish I could say anything certain about the position 
and salaries of the Mistress and Resident Lecturers of 
Girton itself; but considerable difference of opinion seems 
to prevail on tliis subject among the committee who form 
the governing body, and it is consequently still in a verj 
unsettled state. 

I have now I hope shown, however imperfectly, that 
the great change wmch the education of girls is at pre- 
sent undergoing has already produced a corresponaing 
change in the position and emoluments of teachers, the 
fiill development of the new system being merely a matter 
of time ; and Hiat tbie salaries already offered to hei^ 
mistresses snfiioiently prove a thorough and systematic 
course of training to De an investment TOth profitable and 
secure ; finally, uie necessity of possessing some recog^ 
nised certificate of proficiency has been insisted on, aM 
the means of obtaining such certificates, particularly that 
cf Girton College Imve been described in detail. 

If I have given wished-for in£3rmation, or have awakened 
in any one the faintest spark of enthusiasm or ambition to 
enter the noUe profession, of which, untQ lately, I counted 
myasifamember, Idiall havedonealllventuiMtohope* , 
Bnt, befimocmdiidiBg, let me eay yet a few werde ab^ 
.my own ooUege. 
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^ My subject has hitherto constrained me to dwell exclu- 
sively u^n the mere money value of the education Girton 
offers. jBut need 1 say that this is very far from being its 
chief ment? Not thus can the claims which it has on 
the loyalty and gratitude of its students — claims deeply 
felt by us all — ^be estimated. 

But any description of it would be out of place here. 
Even were it otherwise, 1 should hardly dare to attempt 
so difficult a task. The student’s life at Girton must 
lived before its charm can be felt and its value known. 
This brief acknowledgment must suffice. 

Louisa Innes Lumsden. 


CHAPTER Vn. 

Mokl Vamagh is the highest of the range of hills which 
lie to the south-west of Chester, and can be clearly seen 
from that town. In the evening, when its tall peak is 
bathed in the sunset glow, it seems as if it would fain 
express to human beings something of the meaning of its 
name — ^the Motherly Hill ; so warm and ^nial is the glow, 
so worthy of reverence the height to which the mountain 
rises. One evening, at the hour of sunset, a few days after 
Werburra’s return home, do Rehmar was standing near 
the south-west angle of the wall, gazing at this hUl, and 
dwelling intently on the varied hues of the sky beyond it. 
Looking round, he saw near him, similarly occupied, a 
young man of distinguished appearance, evidently some- 
what pale and worn, and with an earnest and even dreamy 
expression of countenance. He was gazing, now into the 
distanoe, and now, eagerly and anxiously, in the direction 
of the Baron’s house. Pmently he turned towards de 
Rehmar a ffioe which might be like that of Sir Perdval 
while still in search of the Grail — grave, dissatisfied, even 
sad. Ooming a little nearer, he said, ‘^Excmseme, sir: 
may I ask yon which is the house of Baron oe Behmarf* 
The Baron looked keenlv at him while he directed him 
to the second house on the wall, with a g^en g^ aa 
ihi entrance. Seeing evident signs of agitation in the 
young man’s &oe^ a vague mmame erossed his sabdi and 
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he added, **But the Baron is not at home at present, 
and will not be so for some time/’ Evidently somewhat 
disappointed, the young man bowed his thanks, and 
walked rapidly away past the house indicated. In a 
few minutes he was out of sight. 

Leaving the town, he took a road that led towards* the 
hills, and walked quickly along it for about two xoiles ; 
then turned to the left down a lane, with a brook over- 
shadowed by trees flowing at the side of it, and entered a 
small farm-house which stood by the lane. Passing 
through the kitchen, which was paved wdth flagstones, ho 
ascended a wooden staircase, and entering a modestly 
funiished room, he threw himself into a chair near the 
window. Part of the town of Chester was discernible 
from this window, and the young man appeared to be 
studying the prospect with great mterest. 

On the evening when he had set out to walk from 
Glanhafon to Chester, Randall had walked steadily all 
the way, onlv halting once or twice for a few minutes to 
look around him. When he reached the town ho heard 
the church clocks strike three. To go at this hour to an 
inn and ask for lodging would have been the most practi- 
cal course ; but it seemed to Randall to be a course which 
would have matched ill with the rest of his conduct — 
better to wander dreamily on yet awhile, and to see what 
fate would bring. He accordingly turned to the left, 
crossed the large bridge over the Dee, and took a road 
which led in a western direction. The first streaks of 
dawn were soon visible, and he easily found the &nn- 
house above mentioned. All was still around him ; even 
the cocks had not yet begun to crow. Finding his way 
to an outhouse, he discovered that it contained a goodly 
pile of hay; and stretching himself on this, he 'threw his 
cloak over him and soon slept a dreamless sleep. When 
he awoke, the sun was high in the heavens ; he emerged 
from his hiding^pla^ and looking round him, was so 

E leased with the quiet and retired look of this abode that 
e knocked at the door of the frum-house, and asked if he 
could have a lodging there. His reauest wm granted, 
and he was soon established in atoleraoly fumished room, 
where he assured the mistress of the honse that a windim 
looldng towmr^ CSiester had hr greater charma fiir him 
than one looking to the hills. 

The remainder of that daj was spent in waltnig shout 
nwtlffsa^ir in the fames and fields or drcifningin ms siit 
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in the ’window. What course was he now to follow T 
Two things had to be done. One was to make arrange- 
ments for carrying out the plan he had formed for his Efe 
here, for that he should remain here for some time was a 
settled point. The other was to ■write to Trevor and 
explain the cause of his sudden flight. First, however, 
fearing that his mother and sister might be suffering some 
anxiety about him, he wrote a few Imes to Malvina, tell- 
ing her that Glanhafon had become insupportable to him, 
so that he could stay there no longer ; but here he felt 
that he could do some good ; what that was she should 
hear later. He begged her to give his love to his mother, 
and to tell her that he was now far better occupied than 
he had been before. 

So entirely was Randall’s mind preoccupied by the n^ 
phase of life on which he was entering, that he consider- 
ably under-estimated the effect his condiict might have on 
others. Such is generally the case when we pursue any 
olnect passionatdy: for the time being, it is our all lu 
all; we see it surrounded by such a halo of glory that our 
eyes are dazzled, and when we take them away from it, 
other objects are indistinctly seen. 

What then was it that Randall was about to do ? To 
discover this, we must accompany him on a walk which 
he took the following morning. But Ihat his conduct 
may not appear too strange and Quixotic, we must bear 
in mind that Randall had in his nature, to a greater 
degree than most yoimg men have, both ignorance of the 
world and mental independence. This combination of 
qualities would lead him to perform very unusual actions, 
remaining at the same time utterly ignorant that they 
were unusual. Thus, while he 'was acting solely from a 
detomination to carry out his own line of conduct, a 
worldly-'wise observer might have simposed that he was 
actuated by the motive of deflance of custom and prece- 
dent. The peculiar ciroumstances in which he was now 
about to place himself were not more peculiar t han Ac 
state of feeling which acted as a spur to drive hiw* on- 
ward. On the one hand, there was me feeling, borderinjg 
on aversion, wiih which he regarded Trevor and hS 
theories; and on the other, alongside of iU the passiiM^ 
rising even to adoration, which he felt for Werhnr^ So 
strong had been the cxmfliot between these feeliim that 
wb3e woikiiigwith thO fermeor individual against & will, 
‘ as if every tnoment were oany^ hn farilieir 
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a^ay from the latter. On the one hand, restraint, irk« 
gome tasks, only a barren waste for the heart to feed 
upon ; on the other, freedom to choose his own abode 
and occupation, and nearness to the object of his love I 
All this he had planned and chosen for himself, and now 
he was to be^n to carry it out. He walked the next 
morning past peasant pastures, under the shade of fresh 
OTeen boughs, into the town of Chester, and threading 
his w^ through the “ Rows,” found himself at the door of 
Miss Langleys abode. He had, however, some mis- 

E ivings when he rang the bell. Even though Miss 
angley were at home, he should feel some awkward- 
ness; were she absent — which was more than likely, 
seeing the holidays were not nearly over— ’he should be 
utterly at a loss. Miss Langley was at home, however, 
having just returned from the country ; she received him 
graciously. 


“ Ah ! Mr. Holme, I am glad to see you have not for* 
gotten me ; and tell me, how is your sister ! ” 

I believe she is well,” said Randall ; ** but, indeed, I 
have scarcely been at home since 1 last saw you.” 

“ Indeed I Have you been travelling t ” ^ 

Randall proceeded to tell Miss Langley, just as if she 
had been an old friend, all that had happened to him 
during the last few weeks. There was one topic, how- 
ever, which he did not mention at all — namely, his 
feelings for Werburga; indeed, he did not once pronounce 
the name of that young lady. Miss Langley was bo^ 
pleased and amused, however, with the naive way ^ in 
which he spoke of those tiresome, prosy, sdentifio 
papers which he had been writing out for Trevor, and of 
the wonder he had felt whether there were any truth at 
all in these new discoveries. He then added — 


** When I last saw you. Miss Langley, you spoke some 
earnest words to me, which from that my to this have 
haunted me continually. 1 had been living without any 
fixed purpose in life ; and you spoke to me of some even 
younger than I who were afready fighting the battle man- 
fully. Those wonb of yours impressed me so deeply tl^t 
I resolved that 1 woula undertake the first wcnrs which 
.mpMted its^ to me. It was this work of Trevoi^s. 
But, aa I have told you, I found it most uncongenial frmn 
the first, so that duriw my Imsure hours, whioh were 
msny, 1 have been bow omtivatiDg my firrourite teste 
-HBiai^y«fitesst^ Ihavebsenl^srriitecandieii^ 
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ing a good deal, and have, I hope, studied Shakespeare 
to som^ purpose.*’ 

“Ah!’^ said Miss Langley, playfully, ‘‘then you are 
the very person I wish to see. Suppose you were to 
become English master, and so help me out of a diffi« 
culty!” 

“ Certainly, I will I ” said Randall, at once relieved from 
a great awkwardness ; “ that is exactly what brought me 
here." 

“ Oh, indeed I I did not mean it,” said Miss Langley, 
now becoming embarrassed in her turn ; “ believe me, I 
was only in jest. I should never dream of making such a 
request to you, who have a very different career before 
you.” 

There are not many young men in Randall’s circuiii« 
stances who would aspire eagerly to the position of 
teacher in a ladies’ school, or who would not hold up to 
ridicule any one of their number who did so. But ftan- 
daU hardly knew, and was too indifferent to inquire into, 
the opinions of others on this subject; what he was doing 
he did with simplicity and whole*heartedness ; and itwas 
with something like disappointment that he heard the 
opinion of the world re echoed in the words of Miss 
Langley — “ This is not your vocation.” Yet somehow he 
fancied that it was ; possibly, however, were he to assert 
this, Miss Langley might ask for his ccdloge certificate ; 
alas ! he had nothing of the kind. All this passed rapidly 
through his mind, and then he answered — 

“AjSout my future career I have nothing to say; it is the 
present alone that interests me. 1 ask of you as a favour 
that you will accept my services. Even if it be only for 
a few months, you will save me during that time from 
an employment which I dislike, and from the other idter- 
native of no employment at all." 

“ Be it so then I" said Miss Langley, with a tremble 
in her voice. “ I feel that I am aoceptmg a great &vour, 
and shall write to Mrs. Holme on tne subject this very 
day*” 

‘*Pray do not," said Randall; “I had rather yon left 
^ that to me.” ^ 

‘‘As you wish,” said Miss Langley; and after a little talk;, 
on the subject of how, when, and where the new sdiookt 
master was iu begin his duties, they parted, BsndiJ 
prouumng to eall again in a few da^ 

It i«as iu>t witiioot great mdiafemon Iha^b 
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bad heard from BandairH Ups the efiect which her words 
had had on him on their former meetinf^. From the half- 
view of his conduct which she obtained from this standings 
point, she, with the aid of her own benevolent character, 
pictured Randall to herself as one of those modem knights- 
(Trant who go about in unpicturesque clothing, assisting 
their fellow-men in what seem unromautio ways. Had’ 
she known, however, that her part in the matter consisted 
only of a tiny, half-heard accompaniment to the melody 
which Werbur^a, with potent Ungers, was playing on 
the chords of his heart, she would liave lookea upon him 
as less removed from the days of chivalry than she ima- 
gined. All the romantic devotion and homage which the 
knights of old felt for women in general, and for one 
woman in particular— this was the motive which led them 
to enter the lists, and to win the fair by their prowess. 
Some feelings akin to theirs now inspired the breast of 
this niodern knight ; but he had looked in vain for some 
field like the tournament, on which to win the favour of 
her who had won his heart. After ail ways had been 
pondered over, aU means thought of, it had then come 
to this ; — ^in want of any other field, the school-room was 
to be the field of action ; it was there that he was to 
win his spurs, show what he was capable of, and com- 
mand her attention as well as that of others. That he 
was possessed of great powers, was a fisict which even his 
most intimate friends hardly recognised, so dreamy and 
indolent had he appeared hitherto. Miss Langley, when 
she thought the matter over at leisure, found that these 
two quaUtieB formed nearly the amount of her knowledge 
about him ; but she reflected that he might possibly be- 
long to that select class of beings who acquire knowledge 
almost by intuition — as a kind of second nature. 

His course for the future being now definitely arranged, 
one duty connected with the past yet remained to be 
done. This was to write to Trevor. He felt that were 
he to leave this undone, Trevor might possibly attribute 
his disappearance to personal dislike, and be unwilling to 
excuse it. If he isiote, however, and^ explained how it 
was the uncongeniality of his work which had driven hun 
to act as he had done, he firit snre that Trevor,' who was 
net withoot a dash of eocentridty himself would excuse 
tliii amwonted bdiavionr in another, and even respeel 
him tar net stooping to work as a dog or a Mse 
wotiUdo^agauisthiB wilL AU tins he fidt eon vineed 
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and yet the writing of tho letter was a task he almost 
shrank from, as lik^y to cost him more time and thought 
than he could spare from the more serious duties wluch 
he had now undertaken. He begau, however, to ponder 
the matter seriousl}', and to ask mmself what it was that 
had chiefly induced him to forsake Trevor in this manner. 
There were reasons in his own mind that spoke for them- 
selves at once; but the answer of his heart was, Werburga. 
True, he wished to be independent, disliked restraint, 
was anxious to devote himself to literature ; but all these 
motives seemed to be floating only in tho upper current 
of his being ; down in the depths, his heart was throbbing 
from some other cause; that was the great motive — Wer- 
burga. That his life and fate might in some way be 
linked with hers, as he believed nature had alreally 
established a raji'port between them; that some seal 
might be set to his passion which might render it inalien- 
able ; this was the deep, the real, the unavowed motive 
of his conduct. He had such a feeling for her, that only 
to see her pass along the street was a joy sufficient to 
fill his heart for days ; and he rejoiced at the thought 
that this was now a* daily possibility. It was his one 
thought every time he walked towards Chester, and he 
looked at others whom he met only to remark that they 
were not Werburga. He felt that he had not the courage, 
even though she had lived in his mother’s house, to go and 
see her in ner own home ; this seemed to him as impos- 
sible as to call on a spiritual being. By going at stated 
times to Miss Langley’s, however, he would probably 
meet Werburga, as if by chance, and perhaps find opportu- 
nities of spelling to her. But all these feelings he must 
set aside tor the present, and write to Trevor. Finding 
it neoessarv to have a tangible means of collecting his 
thoughts, ne seated himsmf, directlv after his return 
home, at a table with pen and ink, and after a great deal* 
of thought and hesitation, wrote the following letter 

^ Bear Sm, — ^As you have at all times freely enressed 
^our opinions to me, I think it is only fair that rshould 
do the same by you. When you have read this letter, 
you wiQ understand why I left vou so suddenly; and if 

f ou do uottogive, and even mane allowance for, the st^ 

^ have taken, i shidl find to m^ grief that the tnistd|lftd 

aew^to Wi thi^there im two , 
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nature which oueht never to be trampled upon ; namely, 
his feelings, and ms freedom of thought. I consider that 
the feelings are a more vital part of the man than the 
intellect, and provided they are in a healthy and natural 
state, anything which hurts or presses upon them unduly 
is to be avoided. Such an effect, during all the time of 
my residence under your roof, was produced upon me by 
the opinions and so-called facts which then came under 
my attention. If I tried to accept them implicitly, I found 
I could not do so without either outraging some feeling, 
or offending my freedom of judgment. 1 do not thii^ 
such facts, or conjectures, as I think they ought to be 
called, are a necessary part of the education of a human 
being. To prove this, I think we have only to look at the 
impression they make upon us at first. On first hearing 
them, we are so surprised that we stand aghast, and con- 
sequeotly our receptive faculty is so paralysed that it 
loses the power of adopting them in such a way as to 
reconcile them with thought and feeling. This of itself, 
I think, proves that they are alien to our nature ; to me 
it is sufficient proof that they are false. It seems to me 
that every thinking man will of himself, in course of time, 
discover and accept those truths which are really in har- 
mony with his nature. Ho will thus avoid enslaving his 
thoughts to the opinions of others, and by preserving 
harmony between all the parts of his mental constitution, 
will have some prospect of becoming a freely and naturally 
developed human being. It is a result somewhat like this 
that I am now striving after. Pardon' me, sir, if I venture 
to say, that, while wiui you, such a result appeared to me 
impossible. I feel that science is not my vocation ; and I 
am now entering on anothijr sphere of thought, where 
truths as important and as real as those which it teachew 
are arrived at by a route which, it seems to me, is a for 
pleasanter and more beautihil one; namely. Art in its 
poetical development. Art teaches us the nature of man 
in its possible state of perfection ; Science teaches it only 
in its precedents. Art embraces all the fiitiu^ the infinite 
possible; Science only the formal and finished past. I 
have therefore closed that part of my life which wewe Ae 
shabkles of those strict researches, and am now b^gmnfog 
tblneathe what for me is a purer, becanse it is san ative 
sir.* ’ Wishing you, in your future studies, that pleasure 
snd^^twhidb I found th^ could not afford me, I sg^ 

.,heg^iiat yon will tolerate, if yon do not appland, mjr 
oonduot, and remain, youn truly, HandaU* 
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When TreTor had read this letter, he said, “Poor fellow 
It is a fine manly nature. 1 daresay he is ri^ht in giving 
me up ; but why run away so suddenly ? After all, he looks 
on science with the prejudiced eye of ignorance : possibly 
the grand vocation he has chosen may open his eyes 
somewhat.” 

But it required another eye than that of Trevor to see 
that it was the false side of science with which Randall 
had become acquainted by his means, and that the aversion 
which this had inspired in him might possibly close his 
mind against its true side also, at leai|t for years — perhaps 
for ever. Proola. 

(7b he continued,) 


IRg 

Sweet, have the vears been long to thee, 
As they to me nave been, 

Since thou didst close thy gracious eyes 
On this earth, warm and green I 

And have the hours been heavy, sweet, 

As they to me are long, 

Since thou didst tread the heavenly street, 
And learn the heavenly song ? 

For since they laid the lily flowers 
Upon thy quiet breast. 

To me the heavy-footed hours 
Have brought nor mirth, nor rest. 

And since thev hid thy placid face 
In yonder churchyard still, 

The world has been an empty place, 

Which no one else can fill. 

I would not make thee mournful, love^ 

^ If happy souls can mourn ; 

I woula not draw thee from above. 

If happy souls return ; 

I would not cast across thy joy 
One shadow of a tear, > * 

If angel Uiss can know alloy ^ 

From sorrows^daxkening heto. 
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So dream I, sweet ; and yet if one 
ShoTild say that unawares 

My love and grief had drawn thy feet 
Adown the golden stairs, 

And even in one little hour 
This lonely room should be 

Transformed to an heavenly bower, 

A heaven of heavens to me ; 

If shortly through that open door 
Thy shining r(»bes should pass, 

Thy feet, as light upon the noor 
As dew upon the grass ; 

Thy little hands, like birds that are, 
Should both in mine alight ; 

And thine old smile, so slow, so fair, 
Should deepen with delight ; 

And if the ruby blush should glow 
Thy tender cheek upon. 

From whence death kissed it, years ago 
Oh ! many years agone ; — 

Sweet, if my love could call thee here 
How coidd I bid thee stay t 

For it is many a weary year 
That thou hast been away. 


B. 


(SItristiatt Roman's tStorft in Jnitia. 

Part L 

The subject before us is one of ever-widening extent, and 
ever-deepening interest : to enter into it fully in the space 
of some three or fotrs short chapters is imposssible ; it js 
therefore mv purpose to give my readers such iufoniMk 
tioa on the leading features of the work, as will, 1 hope, 
incline tfaem to seek further details from other aii^ better 
fooroes. India has peculiar claims upon England; it is a 
IMsap^on of the British Croum, and after the Mut^, 
l^een, having been proclaimed ** Empresa of ladia^'*’ 
dedlied hertelf to ba as fesponsaUe for the wel&ra of 



